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the ill-judged proſecution which has 
been eommenced againſt you ', it gave 
me great concern: and indeed nothing could poſ- 
| fibly have happened that 1 leſyexpected. But as 
| ſoon as I had recovered from my ſurpriſe; I was 
well ſatisfied that you will eafily diſappoitit the 
malice of your enemies : for I have the higheſt 
| confidence in your own judicious conduct on 
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Au. 703- this occaſion, as well as 2 very great one in that 
* of your friends, I ſee many reaſons indeed to 


believe, that the envy of your adverſaries will 
only brighten thc character they mean to ſully: 
tho' I cannot but regret, that they ſhould have 
thus ſnatched from you an honour you ſo juſtly 


merit, and of which you had ſo well-grounded | 


an rance; the hrortonr, I'mean; of à triumph. 


However, you will ſhew your judgment, if you 
ſhould conſider this pompous diſtinction in the 
light it has ever appeared to my on view; and 
at the ſame time enjoy a triumph of the com- 
pleteſt Kind in the confuſion and diſappointment 
of your enemies: as I am well convinced that 
the vigorous ànd prudent exertion of your power 
and influence, will give them abundant reaſon to 
repent of their violent proceedings. As for my- 
ſelf, be well aſſuted (and I call every god to wit- 


neſs the ſincerity of what I promiſe) that I Will 


<exeft my utmoſt intereſt in ſupport, J will not ſay 


of your perſon, which I hope is in no danger, 
but · of your dignities and honour. To this end, I 


ſuall employ my heſt good offices for you in this 
province, where you onee preſided; and employ 
them with all the warmth of an interceſſor, with 
all the afſiduity of a "relation, with all the in- 


fluence of a man who, I truſt, is dear to theſe 
cities, and with all the authority of one who is 
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2 See rem, 3. P. 37 l. vol. 1. 3 
| | inveſted 
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inveſted with the ſupreme command. In a word, A. U. 504. 
— 


I hope you will both aſk and expect of me, every 
ſervice in my power: and believe me, I ſhall give 
you greater proofs of my affection than you are 
diſpoſed, perhaps, to imagine. Notwithſtanding 
therefore that the letter I received from you by the 
hands of Quintus Servilius was extremely ſhort, 
yet I could not but think it tuch too long: for 
it was doing an injury to the ſentiments of my 
heart, to ſuppoſe you had any occaſion to ſollicit 
my aſſiſtance. I am ſorry you ſhould have an 
opportunity of experiencing; by an incident fo lit- | 
tle agreeable to you, the rank you bear in my 
affection; the eſteem which I entertain for Pom 
pey, whom I juſtly value indeed above all men, 
and the meaſure of my unfeigned regard for 
Brutus: circumſtances, I ſhould hope, of which 
our daily intercourſe had rendered you ſufficiently 
ſenſible. However, ſince it has ſo happened, 
I ſhould think that 1 acted a moſt unworthy, 
not to ſay a criminal part, if I were to omit any 
article wherein my ſervices can avail you. 

Pontinius remembers the ſingular inſtances of 
friendſhip he has received from you, and of which 
1 myſelf was a witneſs *, with all the gratitude 


2 Pontinius was prætor in the conſilate of Cicero, and at 
this time one of his lieutenants in the province. He diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf in the affair of Catiline : and having qu uelled 


ö tbe te Gs the Allobroges, who took up arms on that 
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| 

| AV. 03. and affection to which you have ſo undoubted a. 

| Y—Y= right. The urgency of his affairs had obliged 
him, tho with great reluctance, to leave me. 
Nevertheleſs, having been informed juſt as he 
was going to embark at Epheſus, that his pre- 
ſence in this province might be of advantage to 
your cauſe . he immediately returned back to 
Laodicea. I am perſuaded you will meet with 
numberleſs ſuch inſtances of zeal upon this occa- 

| ſion: can I doubt then that this troubleſome af- 

| fair will prove, in the concluſion, greatly to your 

credit? 11 5 0 115 

ö | If you ſhould be able to bring on an election 

of cenſors *, and ſhould exerciſe that office in the 

| manner you certainly ought, and for which you 


| occaſion, he demanded a triumph. But he met with ſo ſtrong 
an oppoſition to this claim, and particularly from Cato, that 
. it was four years before his petition was granted. Appius 
| was at that time conſul 5; by whoſe intereſt it chiefly was, 
that Pontinius at length ſucceeded: and it is to this circum- 
[  Aance that Cicero ſeems to allude. Liv. Epit. 103. Dio. xl. 
Ad At. iv. 16. E 249 el xs 
+ Sec rem. 6. p. 437. vol. 1. . 

The office of cenſor was the moſt honourable poſt in the 
Roman republic; tho? its authority was not ſo conſiderable 
as that of the conſul. The two principal branches of his duty 

| conſiſted, in taking a general ſurvey of the people in order 
VS to range them in their proper claſſes ; and in watching over 
J' the public manners. Appius together with Piſo, whoſe 
daughter Cæſar had married, were choſen cenſors ſoon after 
the date of this letter : and they were the laſt (as Dr. Mid- 
dleton obſerves) ** who” bore: that office during the freedom 
«© of the republic: if the republic indeed could with any 
propriety be ſaid to have enjoyed freedom at this period, 
when all was faction and miſrule. Ron. de Antig. Rom. 699. 
Life of Tully, ii. 210. 8wo. ed. See rem. 4. and the Paſſage 
rg which it refers, p. 68. of this vol. 


are A 
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are ſo perfectly well qualified; you can never A. U. 753. 
want that authority in the republic, which i 


afford at once a protection both to yourſelf and 
your friends. Let me intreat therefore your moſt 
ſtrenuous endeavours to prevent my adminiftra- 
tion from being prolonged : that after having 
filled up the meaſure of my affectionate ſervices 
to you here, I may have the ſatisfaction alſo of 
| Preſenting them to you at Rome. 

I read with pleaſure, tho' by no means with 
ſurpriſe, the accdunt you gave me of that gene- 
ral zeal which all orders and degrees of men have 
ſhewn in your cauſe : 92 circumſtance, of which 
I had likewiſe been informed by my other friends, 
It affords me great ſatisfaction to find, that a man 
with whom I have the honour and pleaſure to be 
ſo intimately united, is thus diſtinguiſhed with 
that. univerſal approbation he juſtly deſerves. 
But I rejoice in this upon another conſideration. 
likewiſe; as it 1s a proof that there ſtill remains 
a general diſpoſition in Rome to ſupport the cauſe 
of illuſtrious merit: a diſpoſition which I have 
myſelf alſo experienced upon every occaſion, as 
the honourable recompence of my pains and vigils 
in the public ſervice. But I am aſtoniſhed that 
Dolabella, a young man whom J formerly reſ- 
cued with the utmoſt difficulty from the conſe- 
quences of two capital impeachments, ſhould ſo 
upgratefully forget the patron to whom he owes 

B 3 all 


* 


| 
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v. 793 all that he enjoys, as to be the author of this ill- 

— conſidered proſecution of my friend. And what. 
aggravates the folly of his conduct is, that he 

| ' © ſhould thus venture to attack a man who is di- 


ſtinguiſhed with the higheſt honours, and ſupport- 

ed by the moſt powerful friendſhips ; at the ſame 

| time that he himſelf (to ſpeak of him in the ſoft- 

/ eft terms) is greatly deficient in both theſe re- 

ſpects. I had received an account from our friend 

Calius before your letter reached my hand, of 

| the idle and ridiculous report he has propagated ; 

. | and on which you fo largely expatiate. There is 

ſo little ground however fo® what he aſſerts, that 

be aſſured I would much ſooner break off all for- 

mer friendſhip with a man who had thus declared 

himſelf your enemy, than be prevailed upon ta 
engage with him in any new connections. 


| 

Nothing could be more diſtant from Cicero's kane than 
what he here pretends. For there is the ſtrongeſt evidence 

| to believe, that jt was his fixed intention, at this very time, 

to enter into an alliance with Dolabella : and in fact, Tullia 


was married to him ſoon after the date of this letter. Cicerq 
affirms, I muft acknowledge, in an epiſtle to Atticus, what 
he likewiſe aſſerts in a ſubſequent one to Appius, that this 
« tranſaQtion was entirely without his knowledge: but he 
ſeems to have dealt as infincerely upon this occaſion with his 
' boſom friend, as he We frequently did. with all the world 
| befide. Accordingly, he affures Atticus, he ſo little expect- 
ed the news of his daughter? s match, that he was actually in 
treaty for the diſpoſal of her to another perſon. But if the 
latter part of this aſſertion were true, it aggravates his diſſi- 
mulation : for the former moſt evidently was not. For not 
to mention the great probability there i 0 that he left a com · 


miſſion wo Cœli * he ſet r "wh ie F relat- 
5 Tou 
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' You have not the leaſt reaſon to doubt of my 
cal to ſerve you: of which I have given many 

conſpicuous teſtimonies in this province, as well 
as at Rome. Your letter nevertheleſs intimates 
ſome ſort of ſuſpicion of the contrary. It would 
be improper at this juncture to reproach you with 


ing to the marriage in queſtion, [ſee let. 5. p. 437. vol. 1. 
it — that he had received more than one letter — 


5 


7 


him upon this ſubject before he wrote the laſt mentioned to 


Atticus: and conſequently that he could not have been ſo much 
a ſtranger to the affair as he choſe to repreſent himſelf. For 
Cicero's anſwer to the letter of Cœlius concerning this treaty 
with Dolabella, is extant ; and it cannot be dated later than 
the beginning of May in the preſentyear ; becauſe he mentiang 
the ſeventh of that month as a future day, on which he pro- 

ſed to return from another part of his province, .into Ci- 
ficia. But the letter to Atticus muſt have been written in 
the latter end of the ſam& year, becauſe he takes notice in 
it of the death of Hortenſius. Now he was not informed 
of that event till he came to Rhodes, in his yoyage from 
Cilicia : as he himſelf tells us, in the introduRtion of his 
oratorical treatiſe infcribed - to Brutus. If Cicero then was 
capable of thus diſguiſing the truth concerning Dolabella, to 
the neareſt and moſt valuable of his friends ; it is no wonder 
he ſhould not ſcruple to act a ſtill more counterfeit part in 
all that he ſays of him to Appius. And this diſſimulation 
he very freely acknowledges to Cœlius; who indeed was 
in the whole ſecret of the affair : as it was by his intervention 
that it ſeems to have been principally conducted. According- 


ly, Cicero taking notice to Cœlius of the letter now before 


us, which he tells him was written in conſequence of the in- 
formation he had received from him, in the cth of the fore- 

oing book; he expreſſes himſelf in the following remark- 
able words: Quid ſi meam (ic. epiſtolam) legas, quam ego tum 
ex tuis literis miſs ad Appium ? ſed quid agas ? fic wiwvitar ; 


which in plain Engliſh amounts to this, that if a man would 


be well with the world, he muſt ſubmit to the loweſt and 
moſt contemptible hypocriſy. . And it muſt be owned that 


Cicero in the preſent inftance, as well as in moſt others, ated 


up to the full extent of his maxim. Ad Ai. vi. 6. Ep. Fam. 
viii. 6. De clar. orator. I. Ep. Fam. il. 15. s 
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RU. vos. indulging ſo injurious a thought: but it is necef- 
X ſary 1 ſhquld convince you, that it is altogether 
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without foundation. Tell me then, wherein 
did I obſtruct the deputation which was intend- 
ed to be ſent to Rome with the complimen- 
tal addreſſes to yau of this province? Had 1 


been your. ayowed enemy, I could not have in- 
dulged my ſpleen by a mare impotent piece of 


malice : and moſt certainly if I had meant to 
act with a diſguiſed malevolence, I covld not 
have choſen an occaſion that would have render- 
ed my ſentiments more potorious. Were I ag 


perfidious as the authors of theſe unjuſt inſinua- 


tions; yet ſurely 1 ſhould not have been fo weak 
either to diſcover my enmity where I deſigned 
to conceal it, or to ſhew a ſtrong inclination of 
injuring you by inſtances utterly ineffectual. I re- 
member, indeed, that ſome complaints were made 
to me, concerning the exceſſive appointments 


allowed to the deputies from this province. In 


anſwer to which, I rather adviſed than directed 
chat all expences of this kind ſhould be regulat- 
ed by the Cornelian law ”. But far was I from 


inſiſting even upon this: as may appear by the 


public records of the ſeveral cities. For when 
they afterwards paſſed their accounts before me, 
7 This law was enacted, it is probable, in order ta reſtrain 


the immoderate ſums which were expended in theſe compli- 
mental deputations. Manutiun. 
| [ ſuf- 


Book VI. of CICER O. 


I ſuffered them to charge to the article of their 
deputations, whateyer ſum they thought proper. 
Yet what falſhoods have not theſe worthleſs in- 
formers impoſed upon you ? They have affirmed, 
it ſeems, not only that I abſolutely prohibited 
all expences of this kind, but even obliged the 
agents of thoſe deputies who were actually ſet 
forward in their way to Rome, to refund the ap- 
pointments that were lodged in their hands: and 
by theſe means diſcouraged ſeveral others from 
undertaking the fame commiſſion. I might here 
with great juſtice complain of your giving credit 
to theſe calumnies : but I forbear, as I ſaid be- 
fore, in tenderneſs to your preſent diſquietude; 
thinking it more proper at this ſeaſon to vindi-- 
cate my own conduct, than to reproach yours. 
I will only therefore remind you of a few reaſons 
that ought to have ſecured me againſt ſuffering 
in your opinion from. theſe groundleſs imputa- 
tions. If eyer then you experienced the probity of 
my heart, ar obſerved a diſpoſition in me worthy 
of thoſe ſublime contemplations to which I have 
devoted myſelf from my earlieſt youth ; if ever 
you diſcoyered by my conduct in the moſt im- 
portant tranſactions, that I was neither void of 
ſpirit, nor deſtitute of abilities; you ought to have 
believed me incapable of acting a low and little 
part towards my friends, much more a baſe and 
a treacherous one, But if artifice be the character 
| after 


A.V. 708, | 
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A+. 703 after all, in which I muſt needs be repreſented ; 
could any thing, let me aſk, be leſs conſiſtent , 
with ſuch à temper, than either to ſlight the 
friendſhip of a man of your high rank and credit; 
or to oppoſe your glory in an obſcure and re- 
mote province, after having openly ſupported it 
in view of the whole world at Rome? Can any 
thing have leſs the appearance of artifice than to 
diſcover an impotent malevolence, and betray to 
very little purpoſe a ſtrong propenſity of doing 
an injury. But what poſſible motive could in- 
duce me to cheriſh ſo implacable a ſpirit toward 
you, who was far from ſhewing yourſelf my ene- 
my (arid I ſpeak it upon the information of my 
own brother) even at a time when you were al- 
= moſt under an indiſpenſable obligation of appear- 
ing ſo*? And after our reconciliation had been 
effected agreeably to our mutual deſires for that 
purpoſe, did you once throughout the whole pe- 
riod of your conſulate, make a ſingle requeſt 
to me in vain ? Or which of the commands that 
you left with me when I attended you to Pu- 
teole ?, did I not execute with a zeal and aſſiduity 


This alludes to the ſervices which Cicero received from 
Appius in his recall from baniſhment. ** For Appius (as 
Mr. Roſs obſerves) was at that time prætor: and tho? he at A 
«« firſt ſupported his brother Clodius, and oppoſed the re- 3 
«« peal of his law; yet he afterwards deſerted him, .and 
«« joined with the friends of Cicero.“ Cic. pro Rom. 33. 
9A maritime city in Campania in the kingdom of Naples, | 
now Called Pozzuoli. When the proconſuls ſet out for their 1 


; even 4 
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even beyond your expectations? But were I A. v. 703. 


really the artful man I am repreſented, and if it 
be the charaReriſtic of that diſpoſition to act en- 
tirely with a view to intereſt ; nothing ſurely 
could be more conducive to mine, than the 
friendſhip of one from whoſe rank and abili- 
ties, from whoſe power, family and alliances, I 
might hope to derive the higheſt honours and 
advantages: conſiderations, I will own, that ren- 
dered me ambitious of your friendſhip, not 
from any low unworthy cunning, but from thoſe 
principles of prudence which wiſdom will ſurely 
Juſtify. But theſe were not the only confidera- 
tions that attached me to your intereſt. I was 
drawn by others of an higher and more prevail- 
ing influence with me: by a ſimilitude of taſte 
and ſtudies, by the pleaſing habitudes of familiar 
intercourſe, and by the fame common reſearches 
into the moſt concealed and unfrequented paths 
of philoſophy, To theſe inducements of a pri- 
vate kind, I may add thoſe of a more popular 
and public nature. For after having rendered 
our mutual reconcilement conſpicuous to the 
whole world; I could not even undeſignedly act 
counter to your intereſt, without incurring a ſuſ- 
picion of my fincerity. Let me mention alſo 
thoſe obligations which reſult from my being 


ernments, they were uſually eſcorte by their friends to. 
ſome diſtance from Rome, , e hour ande 
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A. U. cg. aſſociated with you in the college of augurs: 
bed aut obligations which our anceſtors eſteemed of ſo 
ſacred a nature, that they not only held it im- 
pious to violate them, but would not even ſuffer 
a candidate to be elected into this ſociety, who 
was known to be at variance with any of its mem- 
bers. But abſtractedly from theſe numerous and 
powerful motives, there is one, which of itſelf 
might be ſufficient to evince the diſpoſition in 
which I ſtand towards you. For tell me, didever 
any man poſſeſs, or had reaſon to poſſeſs, ſo high 
an eſteem for another, as that which you know I 
entertain for the illuſtrious ** father-in-law of your 
daughter? If perſonal obligations, indeed, can 
give him a title to theſe ſentiments ; do I not owe 
to Pompey the enjoyment of my country, my fa- 
mily, my dignities, and even my very felf* ? If 4 
friendſhip may be ſuppoſed to have any effect ; | 


. 2*. Pompey. 
2 Cicero by no means thought himſelf ſo much obliged 

to Pompey as he here pretends : and all theſe extravagant 

profeſſions were a mere artifice (and a thin one it muſt be 

owned) to make Pompey believe that he had forgotten the ill 

uſage he had formerly received from him. Vid. ad Art. ix. 13. f 

The truth of it is, Cicero had juſt the ſame ſort of obliga- 9 

tion to Pompey for the enjoyments he mentions, as he would 4 

have had to a highwayman, who after having taken his 


purſe ſnould have reſtored it again. For if Pompey had not 1 
acted a treacherous and diſhoneſt part in the affair of Clodius, 4 
to which our author here alludes, Cicero would never have 4 
been deprived of his country, his family, and his dignities. But Y 


if Pompey. reſtored him to zhe/e, he could not reſtore him to 

himſelf : for. as the elegant Mongault in his remarks on the 

epiſtles to Atticus, juſtly obſerves, if he roſe after his fall, 

he always appeared however to be ſomewhat ſtunned by 

the blow, | | 
2 


is 
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3s there an inſtance amongſt all our conſulars, of a 


A- U. 793, 


more intimate union than his and mine? If con. 


fidence can create affection ; what has he not 
committed to my care, or communicated to my fe- 
crecy? Whenever he was abſent from Rome, was 
there any other man whom he preferred to be the 
advocate of his intereſt in the ſenate? And what 
honour is there which he has not endeavoured to 
confer upon me, in the moſt diſtinguiſhed man- 
ner? In fine, with how much temper did he ſuffer 
my zeal in the cauſe of Milo, notwithſtanding the 
Latter had upon ſome occaſions joined in the op- 
poſition to his meaſures? And how generouſly 
did he prote& me by his counſel, his authority, 
and even his arms, from the inſults and the dan- 
gers to which I expoſed myſelf in that defence? 


If Dion Caſſius may be credited in what he relates con- 
cerning the circumſtances which attended Milo's trial, Cicero 
| had as little reaſon to acknowledge his obligations to Pompey 
in the preſent inſtance, as in that mentioned in the pre- 
ceding remark. For Pompey being apprehenſive that Milo's 
party might attempt ſome violent meaſures in order to ob- 
ſtruct the courſe of juſtice, ſurrounded the court with his 
troops, which ſo intimidated Cicero, that it utterly diſ- 
concerted his eloquence, and he made a very languid de- 
fence of his friend. Accordingly the oration which Cicero 

ubliſhed, and which is ſtill extant, was not ſpoken, as 
Dion aſſures us, at the trial, but was the after-produce of 
his more 5 thoughts. But whetker the hiſtorian's 
aſſertion is to be corrected by Cicero, or Cicero's to be diſ- 
credited by the hiſtorian, is a point I ſhall not venture to 
decide. Tho' I muſt in juſtice add, that Aſconius, a 
much earlier writer than Dion Caſſius, and one who was 
a greater admirer of Cicero, accounts in a different man- 
ner for the diforder which ſeized the Roman orator upon 
This occaſion. For he aſcribes it to the clamours with which 


And 
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A. v. v0. And I cannot but here obſerve, that far from be- 
ning diſpoſed, as you have ſhewn yourſelf in this 

affair of the deputies, to liſten to the little idle tales 

that might be propagated to my diſadvantage by 
any paltry; provincial ; he nobly ſcorned to give 
attention to the malicious reports, which. were 
dealt about to my prejudice by the moſt conſi- 
derable perſons in Rome. Upon the whole 
then, as you are united, not only by alliance, but 
by affection, to my illuſtrious friend; what are 
the ſentiments, do you imagine, that I ought to 
bear towards you? The truth of it is, were I 
your profeſſed enemy, as I am moſt ſincerely the 
reverſe ; yet after the letter which I lately received 

from Pompey, I ſhbuld think myſelf obliged to 1 

ſacrifice my reſentment to his requeſt; and be 
wholly governed by the inclinations of a man to a 
whom I am thus greatly indebted, But I have 

laid enough, and perhaps more than was neceſſa- 

57, upon this ſubject : let me now therefore give 

you a detail both of what I have effected, and am 

ſtill attempting for your intereſtt. 


So x 1h. e e 9s 


he was inſulted by the party againſt Milo, when he roſe up 
to ſpeak in his defence. Dion. xl. þ. 145, 146. Aſcon. argus 
went. in Milon. 4 EN TINT ; 
* Milo was ſuſpected, or at leaſt his adverſaries pretend-- 
ed to ſuſpe him, of having a deſign againſt Pompey”s life; 
and perhaps Cicero's enemies endeàvoured to perſuade Pom- 
* our author was privy to that deſign, Orat. pro 
Milan, 24. — 8 

*The particular inſtances of Cicero's ſervices 21 
e his 
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This, my friend, is what I have performed, or 
am endeavouring to perform, in ſupport of your 
character, I will rather ſay, than in defence of your 
perſon, But I expect every day to hear that you 
are choſen cenſor : the duties of which office, as 
they require the higheſt fortitude and abilities to 
execute, ſo, I am ſure, they far better deſerve your 
attention than any ſervices I am capable of ren- 
dering to you in this province. Farewel. 


LETTER I. 


To PApIRTUs par us! R 


* 


plete general. I proteſt 1 did not imagine 
you were ſo wonderfully ſkilled in the art mili- 
tary. But I perceive you are an abſolute adept, 
and deeply ſtudied in the tactics of king Pyrrhus* 

and his miniſter Cineas. I have ſome thoughts 


Re; are omitted in the original: and probably were ſo by 
e firſt editor of theſe letters, as not being thought proper, 
bin., for public inſpection. 

Lucius Papirius Pætus appears to have been a perſon of 
great wit and Cnr; and 2 cloſe friendſhip with Cicero. 
*© He was an Epicurean : and in purſuance of the plan of 
fe recommended by the principles of that ſect, ſeems to 
have facrificed his ambition to his eaſe. Hie had ſent 
** ſome military inſtructions by way of raillery to Cicero: 
who returns an anſwer to this letter in the ſame n 
* manner. Me. Roſs. 

yrrhas, king of Epirus, 1 flouriſhed about 300 
Far the date of this letter, was eſteemed by the an- 
tients as one of the greateſt ſoldiers that ever appeared in 
the Frm: His whole thoughts and application were-turned 
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there. 
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A. V. 03: \therdfore of following your moſt curious precepts f 
and indeed of improving upon them. For as I ant 
aſſured that the beſt armament againſt the Par- 
thian cavalry, is a good fleet; I am deſigning to 
equip - myſelf accordingly. Seriouſly, you can- 
not imagine what an expert commander yori have 
undertaken to tutor: for after having worne out 
Xenophon's life of Cyrus with reading it at 
Rome, I have now fairly ' praiſed it out in the 
province-—But I hope ſoon to joke with you in 
perſon. In the mean time, attend with ſubmiſ- 
fion due to. my high beheſts. You are not 1g- 
norant, I ſuppoſe, of the particular intimacy 
that ſubſiſts between Marcus Fabius and. myſelf. 
I. value him indeed extremely, not only for the 
ſingular integrity and modeſty of his heart, but 
as he is a moſt excellent ſecond to me in thoſe 
conteſts wherein I am ſometimes engaged with 
certain jovial Epicurean companions of yours. 
He lately joined me at Laodicea; where I ani 
very deſirous of detaining him: but he received 
an unexpected letter, which has given him great 
uneaſineſs. ' The purport of it is, that his bro- 
ther has ber his intentions of ſelling an 


to the art of war: -upon which ſubject be publiſhed ſome 
treatiſes, that were extant in Plutarch's time. Cineas was 
one of the generals who commanded under this heroic 
ce: and who, as it ſhould ſeem from this paſſage, had 
ikewiſe diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his military e 7 

P lat. itt vit. P yrrbi. N 14 . | Y 

|  eſtaty | 


- 
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h eſtate at Herculaneum , in which they ai are both A. U.; 703. 


equally intereſted. This news exceedingly alarms 
my friend: and as Kis brothet's underſtanding is 
not extremely ſtrong, he is inclined to think he 
has been inſtigated by ſome of their common 
enemies to take this very extraordinary meaſure. 


Let me then intreat you; my dear Pætus, if you 


have any friendſhip for me, to eaſe Fabius of the 
trouble of this affair, by receiving the whole bur- 


then of it upon yourſelf. We ſhall have ocea- | 


ſion for your authority, your advice, and your 
intereſt: and I hope you will exert them all, in 
order to prevent theſe two brothers from the diſ- 
grace of appearing as adverſaries in a court of 
juſtice. I muſt not forget to tell you; that the 
perſons whom Fabius ſuſpects to be the malicious 
authors of this advice to 'his brother, are Mato 


and Pollio. To ſay all in, one word, I ſhall 


think myſelf inexpreflibly obliged, if you eaſe 
my friend of this troubleſome affair : a favour, 
he perſuades me, entirely 1 in your power, Fare- 
wel. | 

3 The famous city near Naples, which was auen uz 


by an . e in the reign of Veſpaſian: and whi 


is now furniſhing the literary veel with ſo wy invaluable 
treaſures of antiquity, 
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re Comavs corpus , Queſtor ele, 


THEN I received the very acceptable news 
of your being elected my quæſtor, I was 


Ape dale that the longer you continued with 
| me in this rovince, the more I ſhould have oc- 
Wl - cation to be ſatisfied with that choice. It is of 
il importance to the public relation wkich has thus 


A. U. 703. 
— 


| a 
| ariſen between vs, that it ſhould be improved by 
/ | a "nearer intercourſe. But having received no ac- 

| 


i count either from yourſelf or any other of my 
90 friends of your being ſet forward on your way 
il hither, I began to be apprehenfive (what I ſtill 
il fear) that I ſhould leave this province before 
your arrival. I was favoured, tis true, with a 
0 mioſt obliging and polite letter from you, on the 
! | 22d of June, whilſt I was encamped in Cilicia: 
| and it afforded me a very pleaſing inſtance both 


+ He was a young man of a noble family: "_ this 
feems to have been the whole of his merit. For notwith- 
ſtanding Cicero addreſſes him in this letter, as one of whoſe 
talents and virtues he had conceived a favourable opinion: 
it is certain his real ſentiments of him were far different. 
This appears from an epiſtle to Atticus; where both the 
morals and underſtanding of Caldus are mentioned in terme 
greatly to his diſadvantage. Nos provincie preficimus Coelium : | 
puerum inquies, & fortaſſe fatuum, & non grauem, & non A 
. continentem. Aſſentior : fieri non potuit aliter. Ad At. vi. 6. 5 


* the. Izth letter ef this Book. 2 
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of your abilities and friendly diſpoſition: But it A. u. 703. 


was without any date: nor did: it mention when 3 
I might expect you. The perfon likewiſe that 
delivered it; not having received it ĩihmmodiately 
from your own hands, could give me no infor- 
mation either when, or from what plate it Ws 
written. Nevertheleſs I thought proper to dif- 
patch my couriers and lictors with this Expreſs: 
and if it reaches you time enough, yon will 
greatly oblige me by meering me e in e ay 
ſoon as poſſible. 
© The ftrong letters I received in your behalf 
from your relations Curius and Virgilius, Had all 
the influence which is due to the recommenda- 
tions of ſuch very intimate and very worthy 
friends: but your own letter had fti1l'a greater. 
Believe me, there is no man whom I ſhoutd have 
rather wiſhed for my quæſtor: and 1 ſhall endea- 
vour to ſhew the world, by diſtinguiſhing you 
with every honour in my power, that T pay all 
the regard which is ſo juſtly due to your own per- 
ſonal merit, as well as to that of your illuſtrious 
anceſtors. But this I ſhall the more eaſily be 
enabled to effect, if you ſhould meet me in Cili- 


- 


W 


Cia: a circumſtance in which not only the public 5 


intereſt and mine, but particularly your own, is, 
I think, nearly concerned. Farewet. | 
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.L E T T E R IV. 
To Maxcus Toms, ce File. 


A. v. 73. 


on extremely anxious concerning affairs at 
Rome : as I hear there have been great di- 
Da in the general aſſemblies of the peo- 
ple; and chat the feſtival of Minerva © was cele- 
Si in A moſt riotous manner. But my in- 
telligence goes no lower than that period: and 
am altogether uninformed of any thing which has 
ſince paſſed. Vet nothing mortifies me more 
than being prevented the pleaſure of laughing 
with you at ſeveral ridiculous incidents which at- 
tended, I am told, theſe public tumults: but 
they are of ſuch a delicate nature, that I dare 
not mention them in a letter. I am a good deal 
uneaſy likewiſe at not having received any ac- 
count of theſe commotions from yourſelf. For 
which reaſon, notwithſtanding I ſhall be ſet out 
for Italy before this reaches your hand; yet I 


* Manutius conjectures that chis alludes to the diſtur- q 
22 which ſome of the tribunes occaſioned at Rome, in 
5 ng the attempts of the Pompeian party to diveſt Cæſar 

5 s government la Gaul. At the head of theſe tribunes, 
[ Curio, who had lately changed ſides, now choſe to diſtin- 
| | | © guiſh himſelf, Vid. 41 4. vi. 2. 5 
| 6 "This fothral was celobrazpd an the 1gth of March and ö 
continued five days. N 
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hope I ſhall meet a letter from you upon the A. u. 323. 


road; that I may not arrive an utter ſtranger td 


the ſtate of public affairs: as I am ſure no man 
is more capable of inſtructing me ne 
them than yourſelf. WY | 

Your agent, the worthy Diogenes, together 


with your freed-man Philo *, parted from me at 


Peſſinus ?,: in order to proceed on their journey 


to the king of Galatia: tho! with little hopes of 


ſucceeding at a court neither very able, nor very 
willing to comply with the rr of their 
embaſſy. | 

Rome, my friend; Rome unde. 1s the obj ect 


that merits your attention: and may you ever 


live within the ſplendour of that illuſtrious ſcene! 
All foreign employments (and it was my ſenti- 
ments from my firſt entrance into the world) are 
below the ambition of thoſe who have talents to 
diſtinguiſh themſelves on that more conſpicuous 


3 And would to God, as I was ever well 


convinced of this truth, that I had always acted 
accordingly ! Be aſſured the pleaſure of a 
n walk with you, would afford me more ſa- 


a Coeline mentions theſe perſons in a former letter, as 
being employed by him to execute ſome commiſſion in this 
part of the world : but the nature of the buſineſs with which 
they were charged does not appear. Vid. Ep, Fam. viii. 8, 

7 A city in FRrygia, within the Juriſdiction of Cicero's 
government, 

+ Deiotarus. 


C4 tisfaction, 


15 
. than all the advantages I can de- 
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rive from my government. I hope indeed, 


untainted integrity: however, I ſhould: have me- 
rited as much honour by reſuſing the government 
of this: province, as by having thus preſerved it 


fromthe hands' of our enemies. „ But where 


then, ou will afk:perhaps, © had been the 
hopes of à triumph ?” Believe me, I ſhould: 
have deemed that loſs well compenſated, by 
eſcaping ſo long and ſo tedious a ſeparation from 
alt that I hold moſt: valuable. But I hope I ſhall 
now ſoon be with you. In the mean time, let 
me meet 2-letrer . * 


ns cs 9, "Panel Tf 


TI O70 
2 72 it is * faid, pry mittee epiftelas te dig- 
ger. ms evident what Cicero had in his thoughts, 
by © paflage x little higher in this letter: obwie mib velim 
4 litters tus, que me erudiant de omni republica. And our 
frequentfy ſpeaks of Cbelius ay one of that ſort of 
eins paliticane wha, in the language H. | 
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I ſhalt receive the applauſe of having conducted | 
myſelf throughout my adminiſtration, with: an 
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„To Ae ppb 4 vi to 


70 you, and” both at the fame time, uhich 
Quintus* Servillus forwarded to me from Tar 
ſus. One of them was dated on the 5th of Aptit: 


but the other, which ſeemed to have been written 


later, was without any date. Twill anfwer the 
former therefore in the fiſt place, wherein you! 
give me an account of your having been' acquit« 


ted of the impedchment exhibited againſt you for 


male- adminiſtration in this province. I had be- 
fore been appriſed of many circumſtances of this 
event by various letters and expreſſes, as well as 
by general report: as indeed there never was any 
occurrence more particularly known. Not chat 
it was in the leaſt unexpected; but beckuſe 
the world is uſually very minute in its accdunts 
of all that concerns the hondur of ſo diſtin- 

guiſhed a chara&er. But notwithſtanding your 
letter was thus in ſome meaſure anticipated; yet 
it heightened my ſatisfaction to receive the rd 


good news from your own hand. My informa- 


6 C1533, 
A river in Cllicia. 


C4 whas 


full than 


yerter 1 lay encamped on the "7" ——_ 
of the Pyramus , T received two letters ͤ 


a 
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A. u. 703. what I had learnt from common fame, but it 


brought you nearef'to'my imagination, and ren- 
dered'you in ſome ſort preſent to thoſe ſentiments 
of joy which aroſe 1 upon this occaſion in my heart. 


Accordingly I embraced you in my thoughts, 
and kiſled the letter that gave me. fo much reaſon 
to xejoice, upon My gyn account as well as upon 


yours. I lay upon my. own account, becauſe [ 
look. upon thoſe, honours which are thus paidbyt the 
general voice of my country, to virtue, induſtry, 
and genius, as paid to myſelf; being too much 
diſpoſed, perhaps, to imagine that theſe are qua- 
licies to which my own character is no ſtranger. 
But tho 1 am by no means ſurpriſed that this 
trial ſhould have ended ſo much to your credit, 
yet. cannot forbear being aſtoniſhed at that 
mean and unworthy ſpirit which induced your 
enemies? to engage in this proſecution. 9 

But you will tell me, perhaps, that I am 
premagure in my congratulations : : for while 


there is a charge ſill. ſubſiſting againſt you, 


what. imports it, you will _poſlibly aſk, .of 


which. impeachment you are firſt acquitted ? ? 


And 1 muſt confeſs. it is a point of no con- 
ſequence with reſpect to your character: : for 


2 lt may be unneceffaly perhaps to remind the reader, 
that this lee Dolahella: whoſe ne and N 


* was at this time courting. 


. 147 . p 
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you are not only perfectly innocent of both ac- A. U. 203. 
cuſations, but are ſo far from haying committed WY 


any action injurious to the honour of the republic, 
that you have greatly contributed to raiſe and ex · 
tend its glory. However, there is this advan- 
tage gained hy your preſent victory that the 
principal difficulty of the whole conteſt is now 
over. | For by the terms in which Sylla's law is 
drawn up concerning offences againſt the ſtate, and 
upon which your firſt proſecution was founded, 
it is eaſy for any man to give a colour to the moſt 
gr oundleſs charge. Whereas an information of 
bribery turns upon a fact in its own nature noto- 
rious; as no man can be guilty of this crime un- 


Cicero himſelf will furniſh the moſt proper comment 
upon this paſſage. For in a letter to Atticus, written not 
many months before the preſent, he deſcribes the conduct of 
Appius in Cilicia, in terms which ſhew that he was far from 
being unjaſtly arraigned by Dolabella. He repreſents him as 
having ſpread deſolation thro? the province by fire and ſword ; 
as having left nothing behind him which he could poſſibly 
carry away; and as having ſuffered - his officers to commit all 
kinds of violences which luſt and avarice could ſuggeſt; ** And 
4 I am going, ſays he, this very morning to repeal ſeve- 
ral of his iniquitous edicts.“ Appius, cum ic aan. 
o:w; provinciam curarit, ſanguinem miſerit, quidquid potuit de- 
traxerit, mihi tradiderit enectam, c. — Duid dicam de illius 
prefettis „ comitibus, legatis ? etiam de rapinis, de libidinibus, de 
contumeliis 1 —— Eo ipſe die, quo hec ante lucem ſcribebam, co- 
gitabam ejus multa inique conſtituta & ata tollere. It is plea- 
{ant to obſerve upon ſome occaſions, the different colours in 
which the ſame irate is painted by different hands : but 
one has not ſo frequently the opportunity of hearing the ſame 
conduct thus abuſed and thus applauded by the as man, 

and almoſt too in the ſame breath. Ad Ait. vi. .. 
n e obſerved 
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the' proſecutor, or the perſon accuſed, muſt evi- 
dently, and beyond all power of artifice, appear 
infamous. But WhO ever etitertained even the 
ſtiglrteſt ſuſpicions of your having obtained the' 
high dignities through which you have paſſed ' 


by legal methods? How do 1 regret that I. 


could not be pteſent at theſe proſecutions, that I 
might Rave expoſed them to ou ny ridicule en 
ſo juſtly deſerve! 

Tou mentioned two aintmacſtarces which at- 
tended your trial, that afforded me particular 
ſatisfackion. The one is, that general zeal which 
Was expreſſed by the whole republic in your be- 
half: the other, that generous and friendly part 


| which both Ponipey and Brutus have acted to- 


wards you in this conjtincture. With regard to 
the firſt, it would undoubtedly have been the 
intereſt of the commonwealth, even in the moſt 
flouriſhing periods of heroic virtue, to have di- 
ſtinguiſhed a citizen of your exalted merit; but 


it 1s more eſpecially ſo in the preſent age, when 


there are ſo few of the ſame patriot character, ta 
whom ſhe can look up for protection. And as 
to the latter; Iſmoerely rejoice that your two re- 
lations, and my very particular friends, have thiis 
warmly and 2eatouſly exerted themſelves in youy 

cauſe. The truth of it is, L look upon Pom- 
SN pey 
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ßpey as the moſt conſiderable man that any age or A. u. 703. 
| nation has ever produced : and Brutus, Il am 
perſuaded, will ſoon riſe to the ſame honourable. 
pre-eminence above his fellow-citizens in general, 
which now diſtinguiſhes him among our youth 
in particular, c. 0 

With regard to thoſe witneſſes who were ſub- 
orned to give evidence againft you; it ſhall be 


In the laſt remark I took occaſion to contraſt Cicero 
with himſelf, in reſpect to his ſentiments and his profeſſions 
of Appius: the preſent paſſage affords an opportunity of 
ſhewing him in the ſame oppofition with regard to = . . 
The author then of this encomium has elſe where ſaid of the 
hero of his preſent panegyric, that“ he was artful and un- 
«« genteel in his common imterconrſe ; and as to his political 
© conduct, that it was altogether void of every thing great 
* or diſintereſted, and utterly unworthy of a man who 
de meant well to the liberty of his country.“ Nihil come, 
nibil firmplex, nibil w vs woiriag honeſtum, nibil illaſtre, 
nihil forte, nihil hiberum. This character, tis true, was 
draw ſeveral years before the date of the preſent letter: and 
different ſentiments of the ſame man, at different times, are 

rfectly reconcileable, no doubt, with truth and fincerity. 

ut there is extant à letter to Atticus written after this to 
Appius, and at the diſtance too of not many months, wherein 
Cicero expreſſes the ſame contemptible opinion of Pompey. 
a Ege hominem amoxeroerarto (ſays he) omniant jam ante cogno- 

ram, nunc vero etiam areatyywuraro. And in another 

ſtill more recent letter to Atticus he afferts, that Pompey's 
political conduct had been full of miſtakes during the laſt ten 
years: Ut enim alia decem annorum peccata omittam, c. The 
trutk of it is, Cicero ſeldom continues long in the ſame ſen- 
timents, or at leaſt the ſame language, of Pompey ; and if he 
raiſes à trophy to his fame in one letter, we may be almoſt 
ſure of ſeeing it reverſed in another. If our author's judg- 
ment and penetration were leſs unqueſtionable, theſe varia- 
_ 1 himfelf might be i to a more 8 
cauſe, chan can now, perhaps, be reaſouably aſſigned. ; 
Arr. i. 73. vitr. r6, Vit. 13. * | 5 
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Au. vos. my care when 1 paſs thro” Afis; (if Flaccus has 
not already prevented me) to bring them to 
condign puniſnment. And now let me turn to 
your ſecond letter. 

I received great pleaſure froim the judicious 
ſketch you communicated to me of public affairs. 
It appears that the dangers of the common- 
wealth are much leſs conſiderable, as weil as 
her reſources much more pawerful than I ima- 
gined, ſince the principal ſtrength of Rome is 
united (as you inform me) under Pompey, It 
| afforded me much ſatisfaction at the ſame time, 
to remark that ſpirit of patriotiſm which animates 
your letter:; and I am infinitely obhged to you 
likewiſe, that you ſhould ſuſpend your own more 
| important occupations, in order to teach me 
| what judgment. to form of our political Gruation. 
| As to your treatiſe upon augury *; I beg you 

| 


- 
— ——— — —— 


would reſerve it to a ſeaſon when we ſhall both 
of us be more diſengaged. When I reminded 
you of that deſign, | imagined you were wholly 
unemployed, and waiting in the ſuburbs of 
Rome, the W Ke of your petition *. *, But 
L. ſhall now expect your * orations in its ſtead ; 


2 See vol. 1. p-. 279+ . 1. & note 1. & p. 460. 3 
2 For a triumph. Fi 
* Appius maintained ſome rank i in the republic as an ora- 
tor: — was well {killed likewiſe i in the laws and antiquities 
of his country. The orations which Cicero inquires after,, 
: were probably thoſe which Appius ſpoke in defence of hire | 
ſelf on theſe trials. De Clay. Orai. 297. 4 

an 


ther, if what is report 
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and hope, ; agreeably to your promiſe, that you 


received.your laſt hand. | a1 61 

Tullus, whom you charged, it ſeems, with a 
commiſſion to me, is not yet arrived. Nor have 
I any other of your friends with me, except thoſe 


of my own train : every one of whom I may 
with ſtrict propriety call yours. 


I do not well know what particular letters you 


mean by thoſe which you call my angry ones. I 


have written twice, tis true, in order fully to 
Juſtify myſelf againſt your ſuſpicions, as well as 


. tenderly to reprove you for too haſtily crediting 


reports to my diſadvantage: and I thought I 
acted in this agreeably to the ſtricteſt friendſhip. 
But ſince you ſeem to be diſpleaſed with what I 


ſaid, I ſhall not take the ſame liberty for the fu- 
ture. However if theſe letters were not, as you 
tell me, marked with my uſual vein of eloquence, 


I deſire you would conſider them as none of mine. 
For as Ariſtarchus ” inſiſted that every verſe in 
Homer was ſpurious, which he did not approve; 
I defire you would in the ſame manner look upon 


7 A celebrated critic, who flouriſhed at Alexandria 176 
years before Chriſt, He is ſaid to have left two ſons be- 
hind him, both of them fools : but they will not, perhaps, 
be thought to have Pe very greatly from their fa- 

of him be true, that he wrote above 
a thouſand commentaries upon different authors. Mifer fi 
tam multa ſupervacua legifſut 


* every 


A. v. 70g. 


— 


will ſend me ſuch of - thoſe performances as have - 


—D?D7— — — —— — - 
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Av. 303, Every line which you think unrhetorical, as not 


the produce of my pen. - Youſee Tam in à hu- 
mou to be jocoſe. Farewel: and if you are (as 
I fincerely hope) in the poſſeſſion of the cenſo- 
rial office; reflect often on the virtues of you 
'Ulvufſtrious-anceſtor * | © 


LRT TER FI. 
From Max cus Corrrvs, 


E met with a difficulty that greatly em- 
barraſſed our ſchemes for procuring you 

a thankſgiving : but a difficulty however which 
we were not long in ſurmounting. For Curio, 
notwithſtanding he is much in your intereſt, de- 
clared, that as all his attempts for convening a 
general aſſembly of the people, had been ob- 
ſtructed o, he would by no means ſuffer the ſenate 


The commentators ſuppoſe, that Cicero alludes to Ap- 
pius Claudius Coecus, who was cenſar in the year of Rome 
2. He diftinguiſhed himfelf in his office by two works 

of great utility to the public: for he made that famous road 
called the Via Appia, part of which ſubſiſts to this day; 
and was the firſt likewiſe that ſupplied the city of Rome 
with water, by conveying the river Anio thro! an aqueduct 
of eleven miles in length. Ziv. N. 29. 
Paulus, one of the preſent conſuls, not having yet re- 


ceived the 'price-of his integrity, very warmly oppoſed 


the attempts of Curio: who was ent to 
- Certain labs from the people in favour of Cafar's — do 
ſigns, Curio in revenge, would not ſuffer any buſineſs to 


5 to 
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to paſs any decree of the kind in queſtion. If A. U. 765. 
he were to depart, he ſaid, from this reſolution, "YO 
it would lock like giving up the advantages he 
had gained by the indiſcreet zeal of the conſul 
paulus; and he ſhould be conſidered as deſert- 
ing the cauſe of the public. In order therefore 
effectually to remove this objection, we entered 
into an agreement with him, that if he would 
ſuffer the decree for your thankſgiving to paſs, 
no other thankſgiving ſhould be proclaimed du- 
ring the remainder of this year : to which the 
conſuls likewiſe conſented. Your acknowledge- 
ments are accordingly due to them both: but 
particularly to Paulus. For he came wholly and 
readily into our propoſal, in the moſt obliging 
manner: whereas Marcellus ſomewhat leſſened 
the merit of his compliance, by telling us, that 
e the affair of theſe thankſgivings was an artiele 
<« upon which he laid no ſort of ſtreſs.“ After 
having thus adjuſted matters with Curio; | 
we were informed that Hirrus intended to defeat 
our meaſures by lengthening out the debates ", 


proceed in the ſenate : a power with which he was inveſted 
as tribune of the people. 

A very ſingular cuſtom — in the Ragan ſenate 
B with regard to their method of debating : for when a ſenator 
was required to deliver his ſentiments ob the paint invgeect- 
Y tiou, he was at liberty to harangue on any other ſuhject as 

1 2a be thoughts r. This method was frequently employ 
to poſtpone a decree by thaſe af an oppoſite party, when they 
up the majority was likely to be againſt them. 


when 


eee Ee eee e—————_—_—— 
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Aw. _ when the queſtion ſhould come before the ſenate. 
%—Y= Our next buſineſs therefore was to make our ap- 


plications on that ſide; which we fo ſucceſsfully 
did, that we not only prevailed with him to drop 
this deſign, but when the queſtion was moved 
concerning the number of the enemies forces; 
and he might eaſily have prevented the decree by 
requiring a liſt of the ſlain *; he fat entirely 
filent. Indeed the ſingle oppoſition he g gave tous; 
was by voting with Cato: who, though he would 


not aſſent to this motion, ſpoke of your conduct 


however in very honourable terms. I muſt not 
forget to mention Favonius likewiſe as a third 
in this party. You will diſtribute your thanks 


therefore as they are reſpectively due: To the 


three laſt, for not preventing this decree, when 
it was both in their inclination: and their 
power to have done ſo; and to Curio, for 
making an exception in your favour to the gene- 
ral rule he had laid down to himſelf. Furnius and 
Lentulus laboured in this affair, as they ought, 
with as much zeal as if it had been their own, 
and went about with me in all my applications to 
ſollicit Votes. It i 1s but JUS. to Balbus Corne- 


As The number of ſlain 8 to entitle a hand to "et 


Honour of a triumph, was — but as a public thankſgiving 
was a diſtinction of an in 


ber might be ſufficient. Val. Mas. ii. 8. 


eriour nature, perhaps a e bo num- 


lius 
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lius * to name him too in the catalogue of your A. u. 503: 


active friends. He exerted himſelf, in truth, 
with great ſpirit in gaining over Curio : to whom 
he warmly remonſtrated, that if he continued to 
obſtruct the ſenate in this article, it would 
affect the intereſt of Cæſar (, and conſequently 
render his own ſincerity ſuſpicious *. Among 
thoſe who voted in your favour, there were ſome 
that in their hearts nevertheleſs were by no means 
well-wiſhers to the decree. In this number were 
the Domitii and the Scipios : in alluſion to which, 
Curio made them a very ſmart reply, when they 
affected to be extremely importunate with him 
to withdraw his proteſt. © I am the more 
« inclined, ſaid he, to do fo, as I am ſure it 
* would be a terrible diſappointment to ſome 
* who have voted on the other ſide.” 

As to political affairs; the efforts of all parties 
are at preſent directed to a ſingle point; and the 
general conteſt ſtill is; in relation to the provinces. 
Pompey ſeems to unite in earneſt with the ſenate, 


3 I have already had occafion to obſerve, that Balbus 
acted as a kind of ſuper-intendant of Cæſar's political affairs 
at Rome. | 

As Cicero's popular talents could not but render him of 
ſervice to any party he ſhould eſpouſe ; he was at this time 
courted both by Pompey and Cæſar. ; 
That is, with reipe@ to Cæſar: in whoſe intereſt Curio 
had lately declared himſelf. 25 


Vol. II. „ that 
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A.U. 703. that the 13th © of November may be limited for 


was conſul in t 
12 to him for five years, and afterwards enlarged for 


legal period 


Czſar's reſigning his government. Curio, on the 
contrary, is determined to oppoſe this to the ut- 


moſt : and accordingly has relinquiſhed all his 


other ſchemes, in order to apply his whole ſtrength 
to the affair in queſtion. As to our party; you well 


know their irreſolution : and conſequently will 


readily believe me when I tell you, they have not 


© The commencement of Cæſar's government in Gaul, 


cannot be dated higher than the year of Rome 695: for it 


is ananimouſly + pon by all the ancient hiſtorians, that he 
e year 694. This government was at firſt 


ve more. Apreeably to this computation therefore, the 

of his adminiſtration could not expire till the 
year 705; yet Cicero in a letter to Atticus, written in the 
very beginning of the year 704, ſpeaks of it as abſolutely 
completed. Cæſar, on the contrary, in the harangue 


which he made to his army, juſt before his march into Italy, 


in the commencement of the ſame year, expreſsly ſays, 
that they had ſerved under him nine years: and it appears 
by What he mentions ſoon afterwards, that there wanted 
fix months to complete his decennial period when he was 
recalled from his government. The hiſtorians likewiſe are 
neither agreed with themſelves, nor with each. other, in 


their account of the continuance of Cæſar's adminiſtration 


in Gaul. For Suetonius in one place calls it nine years, 
and in another ten: whereas Dion Caſſius exprelsly ſays it 
was but eight. As the deciſion of this difficulty would 
prove very little entertaining to the generality of Engliſh 


readers, it 1s only marked out for the conſideration of thoſe, 


who may think the ſolution worth their inquiry. Vid. Ad 
At. vii. 9. Caf. Bel. Civil. i. 7. 9. Suet. in Jul. 25. 69. 
Dio. xliv. p. 263. | 
This party was what they called the op7imates, and which 
in modern language might be termed the“ country party.“ 
They wanted not only ſpirit, but unanimity, to act to any 
effectual purpoſe : non enim boni, ut putant, conſentiunt, lays 
Cicero, in a letter to Atticus, Vii. 5. 5 
the 


* 


the ſpirit to puſh their oppoſition to the laſt ex- A. v. FIN 
tremity. The. whole myſtery of the ſcene in nor 


is this: Pompey, that he may not ſeem to op- 
poſe Cæſar, or to aim at any thing but what 
the latter ſhall think perfectly equitable, repre- 
ſents Curio as acting in this affair merely upon 
his own authority, and with no other view than 
to create diſturbances. It is certain at the ſame 
time, that Pompey is much averſe to Cæſar's 
being elected conſul, before he ſhall have deliver- 
ed up his government, together with the com- 
mand of the army: and indeed he ſeems to be 
extremely apprehenſive of the conſequences, if it 
ſhould prove otherwiſe. In the mean while he is 
ſeverely attacked by Curio: who is perpetually 
reproaching him with deviating from the princi - 
ples upon which he acted in his ſecond conſul- 
ſhip. Take my word for it, notwithſtanding all 
the difficulties they may throw in Curio's way, 
Cæſar will never want a friend to riſe up in his 
cauſe: and if the whole turns, as they ſeem to 
fear, upon his procuring ſome tribune to inter- 
poſe his negative to their decrees, I will ven- 
ture to pronounce that he may remain in Gaul- 

as long as he ſhall think proper. | 
You will find the ſeveral opinions of the ſena- 
tors in relation to this affair, in the news-paper 
which I herewith ſend to you. I leave you to 
D 2 ſelect 
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Av. 70z. ſelect ſuch articles as you may think worthy of 
notice: for though I have omitted all the idle 
ſtories of ſuch a man being hiſfſed 9 at the public 
games, of another being buried with great funeral 
pomp, together with various impertinencies of 
the ſame unintereſting kind; it ſtill abounds with 
many paragraphs of little moment. However, 
I choſe to err on the right ſide : and had rather 
hazard informing you of what you may not, per- 
haps, defire to hear, than paſs over any thing 
material. | | * 
I am glad to find that your care has not been 
wanting to procure me ſatisfaction from Sittius : 
and ſince you ſuſpect that affair is not in very 


ſafe hands, I intreat you to take it altogether 
into your own. Farewel. 


\ 


9 It was uſual with the 2 when any perſon who 
had incurred their diſpleaſure, entered the places of public 
entertainments, to expreſs their reſentments by a general 
hiſs. An inſtance of this kind which happened with regard 
to the celebrated Hortenſius, is mentioned in the 29th letter 
of the third book. Vol. 1. p. 294. 


ä . LET- 


/ 


LETTER VII. 


To Caninivs SaiLusTIus ', Proquzſtor. 


OUR courier delivered both your letters A. U. 703. 


to me at Taurus, on the 17th of July: 
which I will anſwer, as you feem to defire, ac- 
cording to their reſpective dates. 


I have heard no news of my ſucceſſor; and 
indeed I am inclined to believe, that none will 
be appointed. Nevertheleſs, I ſee no occaſion for 
my continuance in this province after the expi- 
ration of my year *: eſpecially now that all our 
fears are over with reſpect to the Parthians. I do 
not propoſe to ſtay at any place in my return ; 
though perhaps I may viſit Rhodes, in order to 
ſhew that city to my fon and nephew * : but of 


Nothing more is known of this perſon than what may 
be collected from the preſent letter: by which it appears 
that he was quzſtor to Bibulus in Syria. 


2 That period was now within a few days of expiring : for 
the letter before us could not have been written ſooner than 
the 19th of July, and Cicero's adminiftration ended on the 
laſt day of the ſame month; computing it from the time he 
entered his province. Vid. Ep. Fam. xv. 2. 

„The iſland of Rhodes is ſituated in the Mediterranean, 
not far from the coaſt of Lycia and Caria. It had a city of 
the ſame name, which was at this time much celebrated, 
and reſorted to, on account of its ſchools of eloquence and 
*« philoſophy. Cicero himſelf, in the courſe of his travels, 
«« rehded ſome time here, and applied himſelf to the ſtudy 

of oratory under the direction of Molo: who was both an 
experienced pleader and fine writer,” Mr. Re/ß. 
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A. v. o; this I am not yet determined. The truth is, 


I am deſirous of reaching Rome as ſoon as 
poſſible : however I ſhall regulate my journey 
according to the poſture of public affairs. But I 
am afraid it will be impoſſible for your ſucceſſor 
to be {o expeditious, as to give you an opportu- 
nity of joining me in Aſia. 

As to what you mention concerning your ac- 
counts; it may fave you, I confeſs, ſome trouble, 
to make uſe of the diſpenſation which Bibulus, it 
ſeems, is willing to grant, But I think you can 
ſcarce neglect delivering them in, without violat- 
ing the Julian law“: and though Bibulus may 
have his particular reaſons * for not paying obe- 
dience to that ordinance, I cannot but ſtrongly 
adviſe your obſerving its injunctions. 

I find you agree with ſome others of my friends 
in thinking, that I ought not to have drawn the 
troops out of Apamea: and I am ſorry I ſhould 


3 {ons Ceſar procured a law in his firſt conſulate, by 
whic 


it was enacted that the ſeveral * RY in the pro- 
vinces ſhould depoſite a copy of their reſpective accounts in 
the two principal cities of their government. Pigh. Annal. i. 
1. FR, 

' 5 Bibulus in the year of Rome 694, was elected joint 


Conſul with Cæſar, by whom he was treated with great con- 


tempt and indignity for endeavouring to withſtand the vio- 
lent meaſures of his adminiſtration. {See rem. 10. p. 163. 


vol. 1.] It is probable therefore that Bibulus in reſentment of 


theſe injuries, refuſed to acknowledge the validity of the law 
mentioned inthe preceding note : as not having been paſſed 
perhaps, with all the neceflary formalities. - ck 
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have given occaſion by that ſtep to the ma- A. U. % 
licious cenſures of my enemies. But you are 
. fingular in doubting whether the Parthians 
had at that time actually repaſſed the Eu- 
phrates. It was in full confidence of a fact ſo 
univerſally confirmed, that I evacuated the ſeve- 
ral garriſons of thoſe brave and numerous troops 
with which I had filled them. 
It is by no means reaſonable that I ſhould 
tranſmit my quzſtor's accounts to you: nor in- 
deed are they yet ſettled. I intend however to de- 
poſite a copy of them at Apamea. In anſwer to 
what you mention concerning the booty we took 
from the Parthians in this war; let me aſſure you, 
that no man ſhall touch any part of it, except the 
city quæſtors on behalf of the public. I purpoſe 
to leave the money at · Laodicea which ſhall ariſe 
from the ſale of thoſe ſpoils, and to take ſecurity 
for its being paid in Rome: in order to avoid 
the hazard both to myſelf and the common- 
wealth of conveying it in ſpecie. As to your re- 
queſt concerning the 100,000 drachmas *; it is 
not in my power to comply with it. For the 
cheſts of money taken in war, fall undet the direc- 
tion of the præfects, in the ſame manner as all 
other plunder: and the particular ſhare that be- 


About 3000 l. of our money. 
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A. U. 703. longs to myſelf, is in the hands of the quæſtor. 
In return to your queſtion, what my thoughts 
are concerning the legions, which have received 
orders to march into Syria; I always doubted of. 
their arrival. But I am now fully perſuaded, if it 
ſhould be known at Rome that every thing is 
quiet in your province, before thoſe forces enter 
Syria, that they will certainly be countermanded, | 
And as the ſenate has appointed your ſucceſſor 
Marius, to conduct thoſe troops; I imagine it 
will be a conſiderable time before you ſee him. 
Thus far in reply to your firſt letter: I am now 
to take notice of your ſecond. 

I want no inclination to recommend you, as 
you deſire, in the ſtrongeſt manner to Bibulus. 
But I muſt take this opportunity of chiding you 
a little, for having never acquainted me of the 
ill, tho” unmerited terms on which I ſtand with 
him ?. You are indeed the only one of my 
friends among his officers, who omitted to inform 
me, that when the city of Antiochia was in a 
general conſternation from the late invaſion of the 


7 Notwithſtanding Cicero repreſents the diſguſt which Bi- 
bulus had conceived againſt him, to have been altogether 
without foundation; yet (as Manutius juſtly obſerves upon 
this paſſage) he had great reaſon to be offended : for Cicero 
had been a principal promoter of thoſe exceſſive honours 
which had been paid to Cæſar. See note 5 above. 


Parthians, 
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Parthians, and their great hopes depended upon A. u. 203. 
me and my army, that Bibulus often declared, r 
he would ſuffer the laſt extremity rather than 
be obliged to my aſſiſtance. However I was 
not offended at your ſilence, as J imputed i it to 
that particular and powerful connection in which 
you ſtood related to him as his quæſtor, tho 
I was not ignorant at the ſame time, of the man- 
ner in which he treated you. But his unfriendly 
| diſpoſition appeared likewiſe i in another inſtance : 
or though he diſpatched a courier to Thermus 
with an agcount of the irruption of the Parthians, 
he did not think proper to communicate any 
intelligence of that kind to me; notwithſtand- 
ing he well knew that I was particularly con- 
cerned in the conſequence of that invaſion *. 
The ſingle letter I received from him, was to 
deſire my intereſt when his ſon was ſoliciting the 
office of augur : to which, in compliance with 
thoſe ſentiments ever bore towards him, and in 
tenderneſs to the affliction under which he then 
laboured , I endeavoured to return him the moſt 


Cicero's province being contiguous to that of Syria. e 
Two of his ſons had lately been murdered at Alexandria 
by ſome Roman ſoldiers. Seneca mentions the behaviour of 
Bibulus upon this occaſion, as an 3 of philoſophical 
magnanimity: for the very next day after he had received 
this afflicting news, he had the reſolution to appear in the 


public exerciſe of his proconſular office. Val. Max. iv. 1. 
deree. conſol. 44 Marc. 14 


civil 
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AU. eg civil and friendly anſwer I was capable. If 

= this behaviour procceded from a general moroſe= 
neſs of temper (which I confeſs, I never took to 
be his diſpoſition) I have the leſs reaſon to com- 
plain: but if it aroſe from any particular cool- 
neſs to myſelf, my recommendations can nothing 
avail you. I am inclined to ſuſpe@ the latter, 
from the whole tenor of his conduct towards me. 
For in his late diſpatches to the ſenate, he is 
pleaſed to uſurp the entire credit of an affair, in 
which I was jointly concerned with him : and 
aſſures that venerable aſſembly that he had 
« taken proper care to ſettle the exchange in 
« fuch a manner as would be moſt advantageous 
ic to the public.” He mentions at the fame 
time as his own act, what was folely and abfo- 
tutely mine: and ſays, that © in order to caſe 
re the people of the burthen of maintaining the 
* Lombard troops , he forbore to demand 
« them.” On the other hand, he thought 
proper to give me part in an action which be- 
longs altogether to himſelf: and names me in 
the letter I am ſpeaking of, as © joining in his 
« application for a larger allowance of corn for 
te the uſe of the auxiliary troops.“ To point out 


10 Of the public money which was to be remitted from 
Cilicia and Syria; to the treaſury at Rome. 

#* Which were raiſed in order to be ſent againſt the Par- 

another 
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another inſtance alſo, which betrays the meaneſt A. u, 703, 


and moſt contemptible malevolence: Ariobar- 
zanes having been particularly recommended by 
the ſenate to my protection“, and it being by my 
means they were prevailed upon to acknowledge 
his regal title ; Bibulus conſtantly ſpeaks of him 
throughout his letter under the degrading appel- 
lation of “ the ſon of the late king.” My recom- 
mendation therefore to a perſon thus ill- diſpoſed 
towards me, would only render him ſo much the 
more diſinclined to ſerve you. Nevertheleſs, I 
herewith encloſe a letter, which I have written to 
him, in compliance with your requeſt : and I 
leave it to your own diſcretion to make what uſe 
of it you ſhall think proper. Farewel. 


LETTER VIII. 


Marcus CoxLivs, to CictRo. 


Congratulate you on your alliance with ſo 
worthy a man as Dolabella : for ſuch I ſin- 
cerely think him. His former conduct, tis true, 
has not been altogether for his own advantage. 
Bu: time has now worn out thoſe little indiſcre- 
tions of his youth: atleaſt if any of them ſhould 


" Bos let. 1. book 4. 
See rem. 6, on the firſt letter of this book, 


3 1 ſtill 
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A. U. 203. {till remain, the authority and advantage of your 
8 advice and friendſhip, together with the good 


ſenſe of Tullia, will ſoon, I am confident, re- 
elaim him. He is by no means indeed obſtinate 
in his errors: and it is not from any incapacity of 
diſcerning better, whenever he deviates from the 


right path. To fay all in one word, 1 infinitely 
love him. 

Do you know, my dear Cicero, what a vic- 
tory Curio has lately obtained in relation to the 
provinces ? The ſenate, in purſuance of a former 
order, having aſſembled to conſider of the ob- 
ſtruction which ſome of the tribunes had given 
to their decree * ; Marcus Marcellus moved, that 
application might be made to thoſe magiſtrates 
to withdraw their proteft : but it was carried in 
the negative by a conſiderable majority. Pompey 
ts at preſent in ſach delicate circumſtances, that 


he will ſcarce find any. meaſuges, I believe, per- 


fectly to his ſatisfaction. The ſenate, however, 
ſeem to intend by the reſolution I juſt now men- 


tioned * that Cæſar ſhall be admitted as a can- 


> This decree, together with the proteſt of the tribunes 
here mentioned, is inſerted at large in the 7th letter of the 
4th book. P. 353. vol. z. 

Cicero ſpeaks of this reſolution in a letter to Atticus, 
and produces it as a proof that the intentions of the ſenate 


were not true to the intereſt of the commonwealth. For had 


the motion of Marcellus been vigorouſly ſupported, Curio's 
oppoſition, he ſays, would have been in vain, and Ceſar 


muſt neceilarily have reſigned his command, Ad Ait. vii. 7. 
didate 
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didate for the conſulſhip, notwithſtanding he 
ſhould refuſe to reſign his government. What 

effect this may have upon Pompey, you ſhall 
| know as ſoon as I can diſcover *. In the mean 
time, it 4mports you wealthy veterans to conſider 
what methods to purſue, in caſe the latter ſhould 


appear either unable, or unwilling to ſupport 
the republic. 


/ 


Hortenſius lies at the point of death. Fare- 
wel. 


There is evidently ſome error in the Latin text: which 
runs thus: Quemadmodum hoc laturus Pompeius fit, cum cognoſ- 
cat, quidnam reipublice futurum ſit, fi aut non curet, vos ſenes, 
&c, I have ventured, though unſupported by any of the 
manuſcripts or commentators, to read this paſſage in the 
following manner: Quemadmodum hoc Pompeius laturus fit, 
cum cognoſcam, te certiorem faciam. Quidnam reip. futu- 
rum fit, fi ant non poſſit, aut non curet, Vos, Wc, 4 
5 Hortenfius would have been conſidered as the nobleſt 
orator that ever ſhined in the Roman Forum, if Cicero had 
not riſer. upon him with ſuperior luſtre. There was a pe- 
culiar eloquence in his manner, as well as in his expreſſion : 
and it was difficult to determine whether his audience be- 
held the grace of his action, or liſtened to the charms of his 
Thetoric, with greater admiration and pleaſure, Cicero 
often celebrates him for the prodigious ſtrength of his me- 
mory : of which the elder Seneca has recorded a remarkable 
inſtance. He undertook, it ſeems, as a proof of its force, 
to attend a whole day at a public auction, and give an exact 
account of every thing that was put up to ſale, of the price 
at which it was fold, and of the name of every particular 
purchaſer : and this he accordingly executed without failing 
in a ſingle article. Cicero received the news of his death, 
with real concern : for though there was a 
there was a mutual friendſhip nevertheleſs between them. 
This harmony, ſo unuſual with thoſe who contend together 
for the ſame prize, was greatly owing to the good offices of 
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rpetual rivalſhip, 


Atticus: who ſeems indeed upon all occaſions (and it is the 
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DLEST TEM Ix: 
To Appfrus PULCHER. 


HAT I may anſwer your letter in due 

form, let me pay my congratulations to 
you in the firſt place, and then turn to what con- 
cerns myſelf. 

Be aſſured, the account you gave me con- 
cerning the event of your trial on the information 
for bribery *, afforded me great pleaſure. Not 
becauſe you were acquitted ; for I never enter- 

| tained the leaſt doubt of the contrary ; but to 
. find that there was not a ſingle judge who dared 
throw in a negative upon your innocence, even 

under all the ſecrecy and ſafety which the method 

of balloting would have ſecured to his malice, 

This is a circumſtance altogether extraordinary : 

a circumſtance indeed, fo little agreeable to the 

general principles and purpoſes of the preſent de- 

praved generation, that the more I reflect on your 

high rank, on your public and private virtues, 


A. U. 703. 
—— 


moſt amiable part of his very ſingular character) to have 
employed the remarkable influence he enjoyed with all par- 
ties, in reconciling differences and cementing friendſhips. 
Hortenſius was about fix years older than Cicero: and 
died in the 63d year of his age. Val. Max. viii. 10. Cic. de 
clar. orat. 301. Senec. controver/. i. in proets, Ad Att. vi. d. 
viii. 8. Corn. Nep. in Vit. Att. 5. 
6 See rem. 4. on let. 5. book 5. | 
and 
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and on the diſtinguiſhed honours to which they A- U. 79% 


have exalted you, the more I conſider it with 
altoniſhment. I can truly ſay, no occurrence 
has happened for a conſiderable time that ſur- 
priſed me more. . 

And now, let me intreat you to imagine your. 
ſelf for a moment in my ſituation with reſpe& to 
the affair you mentioned”: and if you ſhould 
then find that you are under no difficulties, I will 
not deſire you to excuſe mine. You will allow me 
to join in your own good-natured wiſhes, that an 
alliance which was conducted without my know- 
ledge, may prove happy both to me and to my 
daughter. I will venture to hope too, that ſome- 
thing may be derived not altogether unfavourable 
to my wiſhes „ even from the particular con- 
juncture wherein this tranſaction has happened: 
tho' I muſt add, that nothing, encourages me in 
this hope ſo much, as the ſentiments I entertain 
of your candour and good ſenſe. What farther 
to ſay I know not. On the one hand, it would not 
become me to ſpeak with more deſpondency of 
an affair, to which you have kindly given your 
favourable preſages : on the other, there are ſome 


7 The marriage of Cicero's daughter with Dolabella. 

s What Cicero ſeems to intimate in this paſſage is, that 
he might probably be enabled by the influence which his al- 
| Hance would give him with Dolabella, to infuſe into him a 

more favourable diſpoſition towards Appius. 


lights 


it 
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neſs. Jam apprehenſive indeed leſt you ſhould 
not be ſufficiently perſuaded, that this treaty was 
managed without my privity ? : as in truth it was 
by ſome of my friends, to whom I gave a general 


ecommiſſion to act in my abſence as they fhould 


judge proper, without referring themſelves, at 
this great diſtance, to me. But if you aſk what 
meaſures I would have taken; had I been pre- 
ſent ? I will freely own, I ſhould have approved 
of the match '* : tho” as to the time of conſum- 
mating it, I ſhould certainly have done nothing 
either without your advice, or contrary to your 
inclination. 

You have already braved, I dare ſay, "WE 
terribly I am perplexed between apologizing for 
a ſtep which I am obliged to defend, and avoid- 
ing at the fame time ſaying any thing that may 
give you offence. Have ſo much charity, there- 
fore, I beſeech' you, as to eaſe me of this em- 


barrafſment : for, in fair truth, I never pleaded 


9 See rem. 6. on let. 1. of this book. 

Cicero had ſurely forgotten what he ſaid to Appius i In 
a former letter. For taking notice of the report which 
Dolabella had ſpread concerning this match, he affirms 
there was ſo little of truth in it, that he would much ſoon- 
er renounce all former correſpondence with Dolabella, than 
enter into a new connection with a man who had declared 
himſelf the enemy of Appius. Ego citius cum eo, qui tuas 
inimicitias ſuſcepiſſet, veterem conjunctionem diremiſſem, quam no- 
e ee Ep. Fam. iii. 10. See the firſt letter of this 

OOK. 


a more 
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à more difficult cauſe. Of this, however, be well A. v. 703. 
perſuaded, that had I not, ere I was informed of "Y 


this alliance, completed my good offices in your 
ſervice; it would have induced me to defend 
your reputatioh, not indeed with more zeal (for 
that would have been impoſſible) but certainly 
with ſo much the more conſpicuous and ſignifi- 
cant teſtimonies of my friendſhip. | 
The firſt notice that was given me of this mar- 
riage; was by a letter which I received on the 3d 
of Auguſt; upon my arrival at Sida : at which 
city I touched in my voyage from the province. 
Your friend Servilins who was then with me, 
ſeemed a good deal concerned at the news ; 
but I aſſured him, that the only effect it would 
have with reſpect to myſelf, would be to give an 
additional ſtrength to my future ſervices in your 
behalf. To be ſhort, tho” it cannot increaſe my 
affection for you, it has increaſed my endeavours 
of rendering that affection more evident. And 
as our former diſunion made me ſo much the 
more cautious to avoid affording the leaſt ſuſpi- 
cion, that my reconcilement with you was not 
thoroughly fincere ; ſo this alliance will heighten 
my care not to give the world reaſon to think, 
that it has in any degree impaired the ſtrength of 


that perfect friendſhip I bear you. Farewel. 


„Vor. II. E ir. 
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LETTER X. 


To Marcvs Caro“. 


A. U. 503. Pris from thy lips lis mine with pride to boaſt ? 
— a 


Hie beſt can give it who deſerves it moſt: | 


as Hector, I think, ſays to the venerable Priam 
in one of Nzxvius's plays. Honourable in- 
deed is that approbation which is beſtowed by 
thoſe who have themſelves been the conſtant ob- 
jet of univerſal applauſe. ' Accorttingly, I 
efteem the encomiums you conferred upon me 
in the fenate, together with your congratulatory 
letter, as a diſtinction of the higheſt and moſt 
illuſtrious kind. Nothing could be more agree- 


! 


* This letter is an anſwer to the ſecond in the preceding 
book, P. 430. vol. 1. | 

Cicero was at this time well pleaſed with the part which 
Cato had acted towards him: for he tells Atticus, what he 
likewiſe ſays in this letter, that he looked upon the ap- 
« plauſes which the former had conferred upon him in the 
«© ſenate, as preferable to all the triumphs in the world.“ 
But he ſoon changed his language: and in his ſubſequent. 
letters to Atticus, he expreſſes himſelf with great warmth and 


_ indignation againſt Cato's behaviour in this very article. 


Cato, it ſeems, had granted to Bibulus what he refuſed to 
Cicero, and voted that a general thankſgiving ſhould be ap- 
pointed for the ſueceſs of the former in Syria. This was a 
preference which Cicero could not digeſt: and he complains 


of it to Atticus in terms to the following purpoſe, ** Cato, 


ns | | able 
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able to my wiſhes, as nothing could be more glo- A. U. 203, 


tious for my reputation, than your having thus 
freely given to friendſhip; whatever you could 
ſtrictly give to truth. Were Rome entirely com- 


poſed of Catos, or could it produce many (as it 


is ſurpriſing it can furniſh even one) of that ve- 
nerable character ; my deſires would be amply 
ſatisfied : and I ſhould prefer your ſingle approba- 
tion, to all the laurels and all the triumphal cars 
in the univerſe. In my own judgment indeed, 
and according to the refined eſtimate of true phi- 


% ſays he, has given me his applauſes, which I did not defire, 
*© but refuſed me his ſuffrage, tho' I earneſtly requeſted it. 
Vet this ungrateful man has voted that a thankſgiving ſhall 
c be appointed for twenty days, in honour of Bibulus. Par- 
e don me for ſaying it ; Tat I neither can, nor will forgive 
«« ſoinjurious a treatment.” Cicero afcribes this conduct of 
Cato, to envy z and his ingenious tranſlator, Monſieur Mon- 
$aults imputes it to partiality. On the contrary, I am per- 
uaded it flowed neither from the one, nor the other: but was 
the pure reſult of that impartial juſtice which ſeems upon all 
occurrences to have invariably determined his actions. Far 
Cicero had undoubtedly no claim to the honout he demand- 
ed: and for this reaſon, among others; becauſe the number 
of the ſlain on the fide of the enemy, was not ſo great as the 
laws in theſe caſes required. Vid. Ep. Fam. viii. 11.) But 
it is.probable that the claim of Bibulus was ſupported by all 
the legal requiſites, For tho' the Parthians were driven out 
of Syria before his arrival in the province: yet Caſſius, by 
whole bravery they were repulſed, acted under the auſpice 
of Bibulus: /ub ejus auſpitia res geſte erant, as they expreſ- 
ſed it. Now the ſucceſs of the lieutenant, or other ſubordi- 
;hate officer, was always imputed to the general, notwith- 
ſtanding he were not actually preſent; as u 
ariſe from the effect of theſe auſpicia, or ſacred.rites, which 
he previouſly performed ere he ſet out on his intended expe- 
dition. Ad Ait. vii. 1. 2. 3. Rofin. Antig. Rom. 968. 


E 2 loſophy, 


ing ſuppoſed to 


— 
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A. u, pos. loſophy, the honours you paid me in the ſe- 


nate, and which have been tranſmitted to me by 
my friends, is undoubtedly the moſt ſignificant 
diſtinction I can poſſibly receive, I acquainted 
you in my former letter, with the particular mo- 
tives which induced me to be deſirous (for I will 
not call it ambitious) of a triumph: and if the 
reaſons I there aſſigned will not, in your opinion, 
juſtify awarm purſuit of that honour ; they muſt 
prove at leaſt that I ought not to refuſe it, if the 
ſenate ſhould make me the offer. And J hope 
that aſſembly, in conſideration of my ſervices in 
this province, will not think me undeſerving of 
a reward ſo uſually conferred. If I ſhould not 
be diſappointed in this hope; my only requeſt is, 


(what indeed you kindly promiſe) that as you 


have paid me the honours you thought moſt to 
my glory; you would rejoice in my obtaining 
thoſe which are moſt to my inclination. And this 
diſpoſition you have already very ſincerely ſhewn, 
not only by your letter, but by having ſigned 
the decree that has paſſed in my favour. For de- 


_ crees of this kind, I know, are uſually ſubſcribed 


by thoſe who are moſt in the intereſt of the per- 
ſon to whoſe honour they are voted. I will only 
add, that I hope to ſee you very ſhortly : and 
may ] find the republic in a happier ſituation than 
I have reaſon to fear! Farewel. 


gen by LE r. 
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ETER Xi. 


To Carus MarcELLvus, Conſul, 


$3 


Am informed by the letters of all my friends, A. U. 703. 


what indeed I was ſufficiently ſenſible of by 
the effects, that you have exerted the ſame gene- 
rous zeal in promoting my honours * now that you 
are conſul, which you always diſcovered, in con- 
junction with your whole family, in every pre- 
ceding ſtation of your life. There is no good 
office therefore which you have not a full right to 
claim at my hands: as there is none which I ſhall 
not at all times be moſt warmly and joyfully ready 


to return. It is a point of much importance 


from whom one receives an obligation : but be- 


lieve me, there is not a man in the world I would 


rather chuſe to be obliged to, than . yourſelf. 
For not to mention that I have been attached to 


you by a ſimilitude of ſtudies, and by the many 


generous ſervices I have received both from 
yourſelf and your father: there is an additional 
inducement, which, in my eſtimation, is of all 


others the moſt engaging: I mean the manner in 


2 This alludes to the good offices of Marcellus in relation 


to the general thankſgiving which had lately been voted for 
the ſucceſs of Cicero's arms in Cilicia. Foo the 6th. letter 
of this book, p. 30. 
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A.U. 703. which you act, and have ever acted, in the ad- 


This letter is upon the ſame ſubject * the preceding. 


miniſtration. of public affairs. As nothing then 
is more dear to me than the commonyealth; can 
I ſcruple to be as much indebted to you in my 
own particular, as I am in common with every 
friend to the republic? And may your patriot 
labours be attended, as I truſt they will, with all 
the ſucceſs they Ee | | - 

If the Eteſian winds *, which uſually begin ta 
blow about this ſeaſon of the year, ſhould not re- 
tard my vey age, I hope to ſee you very ſpeedily, 
F arewel. 


LETTER - XI. 
To Ayervs Purchzx. 
7HEN the queſtion concerning the mili- 


tary honours to be paid to your arms * was 
formerly debared in the ſenate, I ſupported the 


2 


Eauſe of your glory with as much warmth and 


zeal, as if I had foreſeen that I ſhould one day 


have occaſion for your good offices of the ſame 
kind to myſelf. Truth obliges me, however, to 


7 Periodical winds, which conſtantly blow the ſame way 
dufing a certain number of months every year. N 
5 In Cilicia probably: in which province, Appius, as 
the reader has been informed, was predeceſſor to Cicero, 


ac 
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acknowledge, that you have returned much A.v. 703. 
more than you received. All my letters indeed ee Mk 


from Rome agree in aſſuring me, that you not 
only ſupported my intereſt by the authority of 
your eloquence and the credit of your vote, 
(which was as much as I could in reaſon deſire 
from a man of your rank and character) but that 
by contributing your advice, by aſſiſting at the 
meetings which were held upon my account, by 
your perſonal applications, and in ſhort, by your 
aſſiduity in general, you rendered the good offices 
of the reſt of my friends altogether ſuperfluous. 
Theſe are circumſtances far more to my credit, 
than the honour itſelf for which you thus gene- 
rouſly laboured. The latter indeed has fre- 
quently been obtained by thoſe who had done 
nothing to deſerve it ; but no man was ever ſup- 
ported with ſo much zeal by an advocate- thus 
illuſtrious, without merit to juſtify his claim. 
But the great benefit that J propoſe to myſelf by 
your friendſhip, ariſes entirely from the ad- 
vantages which naturally flow from an intercourſe 
of this kind: as nothing in truth can be attend- 
ed with greater, eſpecially between two perſons, 
who, like you and me, are united by the ſame 
common purſuits. For I profeſs to act with you 
upon the ſame political principles, in which our 
ſentiments are perfectly agreed, as well as to be 
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A. U. 703. joined with you in an equal attachment to the 


ſame arts and ſciences which we mutually culti- 


vate. I ſincerely: wiſh that fortune had as 
ſtrongly connected us in every other reſpect ; 

and that you could think of all who belong to 
me *, with the ſame friendly ſentiments I entertain 
for thoſe who ſtand related to you. But I do not 
deſpair that even this may be effected. It is A 
point however in which you are no way concern- 
ed, and which it is my part alone to manage. 


In the mean tiine, I beg you would be perſuad- 


ed, as you will moſt certainly experience, that 
this alliance has, if. poſſible, rather augmented 


than diminiſhed the warmth of my, zeal for your 


ſervice. 
But as I hope I am now writing to a cenſor 7, 


I muſt have the modeſty to ſhorten my letter; 


that I may not be guilty of a breach of reſpect 
to a magiſtrate, who is the great ſuper-intendant, 
of good-manners Farewel. 


© This alludes to Dolabella : whoſe conduct to Appius 
has been ſo often mentioned in theſe remarks. 


1 Gee rem. 5, on the firſt letter of this book. 
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LETTER XII 


To Maxcus Coxrius, Curule Z#dile. 


management of Curio in relation to the thankſ- 
giving *. Indeed the circumſtances of that 
whole affair, have proved entirely conformable 
to my wiſhes; not only as it paſſed the ſenate 
with ſo much expedition, but as our mutual 
competitor, the angry Hirrus, expreſſed his 
aſſent to thoſe divine encomiums with which 
Cato honoured my actions. I am inclined to 
flatter myſelf therefore, that this will lead to a 
triumph: and I deſire you would be prepared 
accordingly. 

It is with great . I find, that 
| Dolabella enjoys the happineſs of your eſteem 
and friendſhip. I was at no laſs to gueſs 


the circumſtance to which you alluded, when 


you mentioned your hopes that the prudence 
of my daughter Tullia would temper his 
conduct, But what would you have ſaid had 


* See the ſixth letter of the F book: torwhich this 
is an anſwer, 


you 
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OTHING could be more judicious, nor A. u. 203. 
more carefully conducted, than your — 
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A. v. 70g. you ſeen the letter I wrote to Appius, imme- 
OY diately after I received yours upon that ſubject ? 
yet thus we muſt act, my friend, if we would 
live in the world. I hope the gods will give 
ſucceſs to this match; and that I ſhall have 


reaſon. to be well ſatisfied with my ſon-in-law : 

F am fore at leaſt, your amicable offices will 
__ extremely contribute to that end. | 
The dark profpe& of public affairs fills me 
with great diſquietude. I am well- inclined to- 
wards Curio; it is my wiſh that Cæſar's atchieve- 
ments may meet with the honourable rewards 
they deſerve ; and I would willingly ſacrifice my 
life in ſupport of Pompey : ſtill however none 
of my affections are ſuperior to that which I feel 
for my country. But I perceive you do not take 
any great part in her conteſts; being divided, 
I ſuppoſe, between the. different 3 of a 
patriot, and a friend. 

Upon my departure from the province, I left 
the adminiſtration in the hands of Caldus . You 
will be ſurpriſed, perhaps, that I ſhould com- 
mit ſo great a truſt to ſo young a man. But 
you will remember that he was my quæſtor; 


3 The letter to which Cicero alludes, is the firft of the 
preſent book. | 
. > See xem. 6. on let. 3. of this book. 

a 3 Io perſon to whom the third letter of this book 3 1 TY 
reſi | 


that 
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that he is a youth of a noble family; and that A. u. 50. 
I am juſtified in my choice by a practice almoſt t 


univerſal. Beſides, I had no other perſon near 
me of ſuperior rank: for Pontinius had long 
before quitted the province; and as to my bro- 
ther, I could by no means have prevailed upon 
him to accept the employment. Indeed, if I 
had placed the adminiſtration in his hands, the 
malicious part of the world would probably 
have ſaid, that inſtead of reſigning my go- 
vernment in obedience to the decree of the 
ſenate ; I ſtill continued it in the perſon of one 
who may juſtly be conſidered as my ſecond ſelf. 
They might perhaps have added too, that the 
intentions of the ſenate were, that thoſe only 
ſhould. command in the provinces who had never 
enjoyed a government before *; whereas my 
brother had actually preſided in Afia * during 
three whole years. The method I have taken 
therefore ſecures me from all cenſure : whereas 
if I had ſubſtituted my brother; there is no 
abuſe I ſhould not have had reaſon to expect. In 
fine, I was induced, I will not fay to court, but 


+ The particular decree te which Cicero alludes, may be 


found among thoſe which are inſerted in the ſeventh letter of 
the fourth book. It ſtands the laſt. 


He was elected governor of Aſia Minor, in the year of 
Rome 692. | | 


at 
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A. v. 783. at leaſt to cw diſobliging a young man of 
— Caldus's quality, not only by my own inclina- 


tion, but by the example alſo of our two great 
| Potentates *; who in the ſame manner, and for 
the ſame | reaſon, diſtinguiſhed their reſpective 
quæſtors, Caſſius and Antonius“. Upon the 
whole, my friend, I expect that you approve of 
my choice; for it is now out of my power to 
recall it. 

The hint you et; concerning Ocella, was 
1 extremely obſcure *, that I could make no- 
thing of it: and I find no mention of it in your 
news-paper. 

You are become ſo wonderfully beer 
that the fame of your conduct in relation to 
M,atrinius, has travelled beyond Mount Taurus. 

If 1 ſhould: not be delayed by the Eteſian 
winds, I hope to embrace you and the reſt * 
my _ very ſoon. Farewel. 


* Czfar and Pompey. 

7 Quintus Caſſius, brother to the celebrated Caius Caſſius, 
was quæſtor to Pompey in Spain: as Mark r ſerved 
under Cæſar in the fa ame quality, when he preſided as pro- 

prætor in that province. 


s See the fixth letter of the fifth book, *. 1. p. 442. 
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LETTER NIV. 
Marcus CoxLivs to Cicero, 


AM aſhamed to own how much occaſion I A. v. aa” 

have to complain of Appius. This, ungrate- 
ful man ſingled me out as the object of his ſe- 
cret ſpleen, for no other reaſon but becauſe he 
has received greater obligations from me than 
his narrow ſpirit would ſuffer him to return. 
However, he could not carry on his malicious 
purpoſes with ſo much concealment, as to pre- 
vent my receiving an intimation of them: and 

indeed I had myſelf obſerved, that he certainly 
did not mean me well. Accordingly I found 
that he had been tampering with his collegue * 
to my prejudice : as he ſoon afterwards openly 
avowed his injurious deſigns to ſome others of 
his friends. I diſcovered alſo that he had enter- 
ed into ſome conſultations of the ſame kind with 
Lucius Domitius : who is lately, I muſt inform 
you, become my moſt bitter enemy. In ſhort, 
I perceived that he was endeavouring to recom- 
mend himſelf to Pompey, by his ill offices to me. 
Nevertheleſs, I could not ſubmit to enter into any 


Lucius Calphurnius Piſo, the father-in-law of Cæſar, 
vas collegue with Appius in the cenſorial office. 


perſonal 
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La: 


A. u. 703. perſonal remonſtrances, or interceſſions, with 4 
WAYS man, whom I had reaſon to conſider as indebted 
to me even for his life. 1 contented myſelf 
therefore with complaining to ſome of our com- 
mon friends, who had been witneſſes to the ob- 
Lgations he had received at my hands. But as 
chis method, 1 found, was to no purpoſe, and 
| that he would not deign to give me the leaſt ſa- 
tisfaction; I determined to apply to his collegue. 
I rather choſe indeed to aſk a favour of the latter, 
(notwithſtanding I was ſenſible that my connec- 
tions with you * had rendered him far from be- 
ing my friend) than undergo the mortification 


; | of engaging in a perſonal conference with ſo ri- 
fn diculous and contemptible a mortal as Appius. 
5 This ſtep extremely exaſperated him: and he 
1 was no ſooner appriſed of it, than he warmly 


complained that I was ſeeking a pretence to 
quarrel with him merely in reſentment, he ſaid; 
for his not having fully gratified my avaritious 
expectations. Soon after this, he openly endea- 
voured to pracure Servius to exhibit articles of 
impeachment againſt me: and entered into ſeve- 
ral conſultations with Domitius for that pur- 
Aa enmiey had dubſiſted between Piſo and Cicerd ever 
Ince the conſulate of the former: Who concurred with 


Clodius in thoſe violent meaſures which terminated in 


Ker. der tem. 2. p. 37. and cem. 21. p. 174+ 


poſe; 


— 
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poſe. But when they perceived that they could A. U. jog 
not ſucceed in their intended charge, they drop -- 


ped this deſign, and reſolved to encourage a pro- 
ſecution of another kind: though at the ſame 
time they well knew that there was not the leaft 
ſhadow of evidence to ſupport their accuſation, 
However towards the cloſe of my Circenfian 
games, theſe ſhameleſs confederates cauſed me 
to be indicted on the Scantinian law. But Pola, 
whom they had fpirited up to be the informer, 
had ſcarce entered his action, when I lodged an 
information againſt our worthy cenſor * himſelf, 
for the very ſame crime. And nothing, in truth, 
could have been more happily concerted. Far 
this retaliation was ſo univerſally applauded, and 


3 :Circenſian games is a general name for thoſe ſhews of 
various kinds which were exhibited at different ſeaſons to 
the people in the Circus: a place in Rome ſet apart for that 
purpoſe. But the particular games alluded to in this paflage 
are moſt probably (as Manutius with great reaſon conjectures) 
thoſe which they called the Roman. For theſe were exhi- 
bated by the ædiles in September: and this letter ſeems 46 
have been written ſome time in that, or the following month. 
The nature of theſe games has been explained in a farmer 
note. | 4 

The author of this. law was Marcus Scantinius, who Was 
tribune of the people in the year of Rome 601. It prohi- 
bited that horrid and unnatural commerce, which in after- 
ages of more confirmed and ſhamęleſs corruption, became 
ſo general as to be openly avowed even by thoſe who affect 
ed, in other reſpects, a decency of character. Horace and 
Pliny the conſul are both inſtanees of this kind: and afford 
aà very remarkable evidence, that the beſt diſpoſitions ate 
not proof againſt faſhionable vices, how deteſtable ſoe vor, 
without a much ſtronger counterpoiſe than is mere moral 
ſenſe can ſupply, 


| * Appi us, 


by 
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A. u. 503. by the better ſort too among the people; that the 


Galli, Vit 50. 


general ſatisfaction they have expreſſed has mor- 
tifted Appius even more than the diſgrace of the 
information itſelf. I have charged him likewiſe 


with appropriating a little chapel to his private 


uſe, which belongs to the public *. 

It is almoſt fix weeks fince I delivered my 
former letter to the ſlave, who now brings you 
both: and I am extremely vexed at the fellow's 
delay;----I think I have no farther news to ſend 
you, except that Domitius is in great pain for 
the ſucceſs of his approaching election. 

As I earneſly wiſh to ſee you, I expect your 
arrival with much impatience. I will only add 
my requeſt, that you would ſhew the world you 
are as ſenſible of the injuries done to me, as I 
have ever warmly reſented thoſe which have af 
any time been offered to yourſelf. Farewel. 


. %. Manutlis in his remark upon this place, produces a 
>afſage from Livy, by which he proves, that it was the bu- 
neſs of the cenſors to take care that 'theſe public chapels 


mould not be ſhut up by private perſons from the general and 


common uſe to which they were originally erected. Coelius 
therefore informed againſt his adverſary for having. practifed 
himſelf what it was incumbent upon him by the duties of his 
office to puniſh in others. Vid. Manut. in la. 
- 7 This perſon, it is probable,” is the ſame who is men- 
tion'd before in this letter. The commentators ſuppoſe 
that the election of which Coelius ſpeaks, was for a member 
of the augural college in the room of Hortenſius, lately de- 


ceaſed. For it is ſaid in the next letter, that Mark Antony 
was his competitor: and it appears from Hirtius that the 


former was choſen augur about this time. Hirt. de bel. 
LE T- 
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Un. 


From the Same. 


F you had taken the king of Parthia himſelf A. U. 722. 


priſoner, and ſacked his metropolis, it would 
not make you amends for your abſence from theſe 
diverting ſcenes. You have loſt indeed a ſub- 
ject of inexhauſtible mirth, by not being a ſpec- 
tator of the very ridiculous figure which the luck- 
leſs Domitius diſplayed, when he lately found 
himſelf diſappointed of his election. The aſ- 
ſembly of the people was exceedingly numerous 
upon this occaſion: but the force of party bore 
down all before it o, and even carried away many 
of the friends of Domitius from his intereſt. 
This circumſtance he imputes to my manage- 
ment: and as he conſiders the preference which 
has been thus given to his competitor, as a real 
injury done to himſelf, he honours me with the 
ſame marks of his diſpleaſure, with which he diſ- 


See the laſt note of the preceding letter. 

9 Mark Antony was ſupported by all the intereſt and cre- 
dit of Cæſar: who 3 Fümſelf very ſtren uouſly upon this 
occaſion, by going in perſon to the ſeveral municipal towns 
of Italy that lay neareſt to his province of Gaul, in order to 
engage them in favour of his friend. For theſe cities being 
admitted to the freedom of Rome, had a right of voting at 
elections. Hirt. de bell. Gall. viii. 50. 


vor. II. 7 ringuiſhes 
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A.U. 704. tinguiſhes the moſt intimate of his friends. He 
s at preſent indeed a very diverting ſpectacle of 


indignant. wrath : which he impotently diſ- 
charges, in the firſt place againſt myſelf, for pro- 
moting the election of Mark Antony, and in the 
next againſt the people, for expreſſing ſo much 
ſatisfaction in his repulſe. 

Under this article of news relating to Domi- 
tius, I mult not forget to mention, that his ſon 


has commenced a proſecution againſt Saturninus : 


a man, it muſt be owned, whoſe conduct in the 
former part of his life has rendered him extreme- 
ly odious. The public 1 is waiting with great im- 


patience for the event of this trial: but ſince the 


infamous Peducæus has been acquitted, there is 
a fair proſpect that Saturninus will not meet with 
more inexorable judges. kr 

As to political affairs; I have often mentioned 
to you, that I imagined the public tranquillity 
could not poſſibly be preſerved beyond the pre- 
ſent year: and the nearer we approach to thoſe 
contentions which muſt inevitably ariſe, the more 
evident this danger appears. For Pompey is de- 


_ termined moſt ſtrenuouſly to oppoſe Cæſar's be- 


ing conſul, unleſs he reſigns his command : and 
Czar, on the contrary, is perſuaded that he can- 


not be ſafe upon thoſe terms '. He has offered, 


1 Cæſar had ated in a very arbitrary and illegal manner 
during his firſt conſulate : he apprehended therefore, and. 


however, 


* 
„ 5 
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however, to throw up his commiſſion, provided A. U. 703 


Pompey will do the ſame. And thus their 
very ſuſpicious friendſhip and alliance, will pro- 
bably end at laſt in an open war. For my own 
part, I ſhall*be extremely perplexed in what 
manner to act in that conjuncture: and I doubt 
you will likewiſe find yourſelf under the fame 
embarraſſment. On the one hand, Thave an in- 
tereſt and connection with Pompey's party: and 
on the other, it is Cæſar's cauſe alone, and not 
his friends, that I diſlike. You are ſenſible, I 
dare ſay, that fo long as the diſſentions of our 
country are confined within the limits of debate, 
we ought ever to join with the more righteous 
fide ; but that as ſoon as the ſword 1s drawn, the 
ſtrongeſt party is always the beſt *. With reſpect 
to our preſent diviſions, I foreſee that the ſenate, 
together with the whole order of judges *, will 


with juſt reaſon, that if he ſhould diveſt himſelf of his com- 
mand, and return to Rome in a private character, his ene- 
mies would immediately arraign him for his male admini- 
ration. Dio, p. 148. 
Alt were to be wiſhed that every man who embraces this 
maxim, were as little ſcrupulous of acknowledging it, as the 
author of this letter : for of all noxious creatures, a knave 
without a maſk is by far the leaſt dangerous. | 
3 The expreſſion in the original is, uigae res judicant : 
which Dr. Middleton has tnallated, and all who judge of 
things. But this explanation 1s contrary to the concurrent 
ſentiments of the beſt commentators, who agree that gui res 
Judicant is a circumlocution for zudices. The phraſe, it muſt 
be owned, is ſipgular: and ſo is the ſtile of Coelius in ge- 


F 2 declare 


68 
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of deſperate fortunes, or who are obnoxious to 
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the laws, will liſt themſelves under the banners 


of Cæſar. As to their armies; I am perſuaded 


there will be a great inequality. - But I hope we 
ſhall have time enough to conſider the ſtrength of 
their reſpective forces, and to declare ourſelves 
accordingly.  __ | 

I had almoſt forgotten to mention a piece of 
news, much too remarkable to be omitted. You 
muſt know that our . worthy cenſor Appius is 
become the very prodigy of reformers, and is 
moſt outrageouſly active in reſtraining our extra- 
vagancies in pictures and ſtatues, in limiting the 


number of our acres, and aboliſhing uſurious 


contracts . The man imagines, I ſuppoſe, that 


neral. But what principally confirms the ſenſe here adopt-- 
ed is, that it is moſt agreeable both to credibility and to fact. 
For it is by no means probable that every man of judgment 
was an enemy to Cæſar: and it is moſt certain that the whole 
order of judges were friends to Pompey. Fid. Ad Att. viii. 
16. Lift of Cic. ii. 212. 8wo ed. 

+ It is probable that Appius had himſelf as remarkably 
tranſgreſſed the rules of moderation in this laſt article, as he 
undoubtedly had in the other two: for avarice is an atten- 
dant that ſeldom fails of accompanying luxury. It is certain 
at leaſt that his own porous were far above mediocrity : 
for Cicero frequently ſpeaks of him in the preceding letters 
as a man who by his wealth as well as by his alliances and 
abilities, was of great weight in the republic. And as to his 
extravagance of the virtuoſo kind, it appears that when he 
ine to offer himſelf as a candidate for the office of 


ædile, he plundered all the temples of Greece, as well as 
other lefs ſacred repoſitories, in order to make a collection of 


the 
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the cenſorſhip is a kind of ſpecific for diſcharging A. u. 703. 


the ſtains of a blemiſhed reputation. But 1 
have a notion he will find himſelf miſtaken : for 
the more pains he takes of this ſort to clear 
his character, the more viſibly the ſpots will ap- 
pear.---In the name of all the gods, my dear 
Cicero, haſten hither to enjoy the diverting 
ſpectacle of Appius ſitting in judgment on ex- 
travagance, and Druſus on debauchery! It 
is a ſight, believe me, well worth your expedi- 
tion. | 

Curio is thought to have acted very prudent- 
ly, in withdrawing his proteſt againſt the decree 
for the payment of Pompey's troops, — But 
to anſwer your queſtion in few words concerning 
my ſentiments of public affairs ; if one or other 
of our chiefs ſhould not be employed againſt 
the Parthians, I am perſuaded great diſſen- 
tions will ſoon enſue : diſſentions, my friend, 


pictures and ſtatues for the decoration of the games which 
were annually exhibited by thoſe magiſtrates. Ep. Fam. iii. 
10. Pro Domo 43. Vid. et Pigh. Annal. anno 696. 

5 The batteries of ridicule are never more properly point- 
ed, than when they are thus levelled at counterfeit vir- 
tue : as there 1s nothing that more juſtly raiſes contempt and 
indignation than thoſe reforming hypocrites, 


Qui Curies fimulant & Baccbanalia wivunt. Juven. 


© It is ſuppoſed from what Coelius here ſays of him, that 
he was one of the prætors this year. Pigb. Annal. 703. 
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A, U. voz. which nothing can terminate but the fword, and 


which each of them ſeem well-inclined and pre- 
pared. to draw. In ſhort, if your own ſafety 
were not deeply concerned, I ſhould ſay that 
Fortune is going to apen to you a moſt enter- 
* n . Farewel. #4 q t 


_ 1 #4 R XVI. 
To TERENTIA and TvuLLi1a, 


HE amiable young Cicero and myſelf are 
perfectly well, if you and my deareſt Tullia 

are ſo. We arrived here on the 14th of this 
month, after a very tedious and diſagreeable paſ- 
ſage, occaſioned! by contrary winds. Acaſtus 
met me upon my landing, with letters from 
Rome; having been ſo expeditious as to perform 
his journey in one-and-twenty days. In the 
packet which he delivered to me, I found yours, 
wherein you expreſs ſome uneaſineſs leſt your 
former letters ſhould not have reached my hands. 
8 The meaning of this ſeems to be (as one of the com- 
mentators has explained it) that if Cicero himſelf were not 


in danger from the diſſention between Cæſar and Pompey, 
it muſt afford him great diverſion to ſee theſe two chiefs, who 


had both of them uſed him ill, n — his tan upon 


each other. 
9 Athens; 


A freedman dl to Ciceto. : 
They 


nan 8 0 B ber 


5 


They have; my Terentia: and I am extremely A. u. 703. 


obliged to you for the very full accounts you gave 
me of every thing I was concerned to khnDw. 
1 am by no means ſurpriſed at the ſhortnefs of 
your laſt, as you had reaſon to expect us ſo ſoon. 
It is with great impatience I wiſh for that 
meeting: though I am ſenſible, at the ſame time, 
of the unhappy ſituation in which I ſhall find the 
Tepublic. All the letters indeed which T re- 
ceived by Acaſtus, agree in aſſuring me, that 
there is a general tendency to a civil war: fo that 
when I come to Rome I ſhall be under a neceſ- 
ſity of declaring myſelf on one ſide or the other. 
However, ſince. there. is no avoiding the ſcene 
which fortune has prepared for me, I ſhall be 
the more expeditious in my journey, that I may 
the better deliberate on the ſeveral circumſtances 
which muſt determine my choice. Let me in- 
treat you to meet me as far « on my way, as Fore 
health will permit. 
The legacy which Precius has left me, is an 


acquiſition that I receive with great concern: as 


I tenderly loved him, and extremely lament his 
death. If his eſtate ſhould be put up to auction 
before my arrival, I beg you would recommend 
my intereſt in it to the care of Atticus: or in 
caſe his affairs ſhould not allow him to undertake 


the office, that you would requeſt the ſame fa- 
F 4 vour 
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Av. 703. vour of Camillus. And if this ſhould not find 
◻ you at Rome, I deſire you would ſend proper 


directions thither for that purpoſe. As for my 


other affairs, I hope I ſhall be able to ſettle 
them myſelf: for I purpoſe to be in Italy, if 
the gods favour my voyage, about the 1 3th of 


November. In. the mean time I conjure you, 


* 


my amiable and excellent Terentia, and thou my 
deareſt Tullia, I conjure you both by all the ten- 


der regards you bear me, to take care of your 


healths. Farewel. 
Athens, October the 18th. 


LETTER XVII. 
To TIXoůũ—ẽꝛ 


J Did not imagine I ſhould have been ſo little 
able to ſupport your abſence: but indeed it 
is more than I can well bear. Accordingly not- 


* He was a favourite ſlave of Cicero, who trained him up in 
his family, and formed him under his own immediate tuition. 
'The probity of his manners, the elegance of his genius, and 
kis uncommon erudition, recommended him to his maſter's 
peculiar eſteem and affection: of which the letters addreſſed 
to him in this collection, are a laſting and remarkable memo- 
rial. They are many of them written indeed in a ſtyle ſo 
different from the ordinary language of friendſhip, that they 
probably gave ſtrength and currency to a ſuſpicion highly 
diſadvantageous to Cicero's moral character. This imputa- 
tion ſeems to have been firſt propagated by the ſon of the 
celebrated Aſinius Pollio : who in a treatife which he pub- 


with- 
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withſtanding it is of the laſt importance to my A. u. 503. 
intereſt that I ſhould haſten to Rome, yet ! 
cannot but ſeverely reproach myſelf for having 
thus deſerted you. However, as you ſeemed 
altogether averſe from purſuing your .voyage till 
you ſhould re-eſtabliſh your health,-I approv- 
ed of your ſcheme: and I till approve. of it, 
if you continue in the ſame ſentiments. Never- 
theleſs, if after having taken ſame refreſhment» 
you ſhould think yourſelf in a condition to 
follow me; you may do ſo, or not, as you 
ſhall judge proper. If you ſhould determine in 
the affirmative, I have ſent Mario to attend you : 
if not, I have ordered him to return immediate- 
ly. Be well aſſured, there is nothing I more ar- 


liſhed in order to magnify his father's eloquence at the ef- 
pence of Cicero's, inſerted a wanton ſonnet, which he pre- 
tended was compoſed by the latter on Tiro. But to {| 
impartially, there does not ſeem from all that can be traced 
of Cicero's private conduct, the leaſt ſufficient evidence to 
charge him with having been infected with this execrable 
vice of his degenerate countrymen. In paſſing judgment 
therefore on theſe letters to Tiro, it ſhould be remembered 
that Cicero's temper was more than commonly warm : which 
infuſed a peculiar heat into all his expreſſions whether of 
friendſhip or of enmity. This, together with thoſe notions 
of amity which were carried by the antients in general ſo 
much higher than they have riſen in modern ages, may ac- 
count perhaps for thoſe overflowings of tenderneſs which are 
ſo very obſervable in the letters to Tiro. Aul. Gel. xiii. g. 
Plin. 2. vii. 4. | 

3 As Cicero was full of the hopes of obtaining a triumph, 
he was defirous of haſtening to Rome before the diſſentions 
between Cæſar and Pompey ſhould be arrived at ſo great a 
height as to render it impoſſible for him to enjoy that honour. 


dently 


74 
A. v. 704. dently deſire than to have you with me, provided 
| tly you w1 p 


yourſelf. 
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I thay enjoy that pleaſure without prejudice to 
But be aſſured too, that if your con- 
tinuing ſome what longer at Patræ # ſhould be 
thought neceſſary, I prefer your health to all 
other conſiderations. If you ſhould embark im- 
mediately, you may overtake me at Leucas 
But if you are more inclined to defer your voyage 
till your recovery ſhall be better confirmed, let 
me intreat you to be very careful in chooſing a 
fafe ſhip; and that you would neither fail at an 
improper ſeaſon nor without a convoy. I parti- 
cularly charge you alſo, my dear Tiro, by all the 
regard you bear me, not to ſuffer the arrival of 
Mario, or any thing that I have ſaid in this letter, 
in the leaſt to influence your reſolution, Believe 
me, whatever will be moſt agreeable to your 
health, will be moſt agreeable likewiſe to my in- 
clinations: and therefore I deſire you would be 
wholly governed by your own prudence. Tis 


true, I am extremely deſirous of your company, 


A city in Peloponneſus, which ſtill ſubſiſts under the 
name of Patras. Cicero had left Tiro indiſpoſed in this 
place, the day before the date of the preſent letter. 

A little Grecian iſland in the Ionian ſea, now called 


Saint Maure. It was on this ifland that the celebrated pro- 


montory ſtood, from whence the tender Sappho is ſaid to 
have thrown herſelf in a fit of amorous deſpair : and which 
the inimitable Addiſon has rendered ſtill more celebrated by 
his. o ingenious papers on the e Lover s Ware See . vol. 3 


9, 223, 233» | 
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and of enjoying it as early as poſſible: but the A. U. 503. 
ſame affection which makes me wiſh to ſee you 9 
ſoon, makes me wiſh to ſee you well. Let your 

health therefore be your firſt and principal care; 
aſſuring yourſelf, that among all the numberleſs 

good offices I have received at your hands, 1 


ſhall eſteem this by far the molt acceptable, | | = 


— the 3d. 


LETTER XVIII. 
To the Same. 


Cannot deſcribe to you (nor would I indeed 

if it were in my power) the uneaſy ſituation 
of my mind. I will only ſay, that your ſpeedy 
recovery and return to me will afford infinite ſa- 
tisfaction to both of us. 

The third day after we parted brought me to 
this place“. It lies within a hundred and twen- 
ty ſtadia ? of Leucas ; ; where I promiſe myſelf 
that we ſhall meet: or at leaſt that T ſhall find 
Mario there with a letter from you. In the mean 
while, let me intreat you to be careful of your 
health. in proportion to the mutual tenderneſs we 
bear towards each other. Farewel. 

Alyzia, Nov. the 5th. 


s Alyzia, acity of Acarnia in Greece, 
7 About 15 miles. 
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255 LETT E R XIX. 
| | . To wah Same. 


T. Diſpatched : x letter to you nſterdag from this 
place, where I continued all that day in or- 
der to wait the arrival of my brother: and I 
write this before ſun-riſe, juſt as we are ſetting 
out. If you have any regard for us, but par- 


ticularly for me, ſhew it by your care to re- 


_ eſtabliſh your health. It is with great impati- 


ence I expect to meet you at Leucas : but if 
that cannot be ; my next wiſh is, that I may 


find Mario there with a letter. We all of us in- 
deed, but more eſpecially myſelf, earneſtly long 


to ſee you : however, we would by no means, 
my Tiro, indulge ourſelves in that pleaſure, 
unleſs it may be conſiſtent with your health. 


There is no neceſſity therefore of haſtening your 
journey, as there will be days enough to enjoy 
your company when once you ſhall be thoroughly 
recovered. I can eaſily indeed forego your ſer- 
vices : but your health, my dear Tiro, I would 
fain preſerve ; for your own ſake in the firſt place, 


and in the next, for mine. Farewel. 


LE Ts 
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LETTER XX. 
To the Same. 5 


7 OUR letter produced very different effects A. u. 03. 
on my mind; as the latter part ſomewhat 
alleviated the concern which the former had occa- 
fioned. I am now convinced that it will not be 
| ſafe for you to proceed on your voyage, till your 
health ſhall be entirely re-eſtabliſhed : and I ſhall 
ſee you ſoon enough, if I ſee you perfectly r reco- 
vered. 
I find by your letter that you have a good opi- 
nion of your phyſician: and I am told he de- 
ſerves it. However, I can by no means ap- 
prove of the regimen he preſcribed : for broths 
cannot certainly be ſuitable to ſo weak a ſtomach. 
J have written to him very fully concerning you; 
as alſo to Lyſo. I have done the ſame likewiſe 
to my very obliging friend Curius: and have 
particularly requeſted him, if it ſhould be agree- 
able to yourſelf, that he would remove you 
into his houſe, I am apprehenfive indeed that 
Lyſo will not give you proper ' attendance: in 
the firſt place, becauſe careleflheſs is the general 
characteriſtic of all his countrymen * ; and in the 


| 6 The Grecians, 
next, 


1 


Av. 703, next, becauſe he has returned no anſwer to my 
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letter. Nevertheleſs, as you mention him with 
eſteem, I leave it to you to continue with him, or 
not, Juſt as you ſhall think proper. Let me on- 
ly enjoin you, my dear Tiro, not to ſpare any 


expence that may be neceſſary towards your te- 


covery. To this end, I have deſired Curius to 
ſupply you with whatever money you ſhall re- 


quire : and I think it would be proper, in order 


to render your. phyſician the more careful in his 
attendance, to make kim ſome preſent. 
Numberleſs are the ſervices I have received 
from you, both at home and abroad ; in my pub- 
lic and my private tranſactions; in the courſe of 
my ſtudies and the concerns of my family. But 
would you crown them all? Let it be by your 
care that I may ſee you (as J hope I ſoon ſhall) 


perfectly recovered. - If your health ſhould 
permit, I think you cannot do better than to 


take the opportunity of embarking with my 
quzſtor Meſcinius: for he is a good - natur d 
man, and ſeems to have conceived a friendſhip 
for you. The care of your voyage indeed is the 
next thing I would recommend to you, after that 
of your health. However, I would now by no 
means have you hurry yourſelf ; as my ſingle 
concern is for your recovery. Be aſſured, my 
dear Tiro, that all my friends are yours: and 
— Con- 


a on 
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conſequently, as your health is of the greateſt im- A. U. 203. 

portance to me as well as to Vourſelf, there ate 
numbers who are ſolicitous for its preſervation. 

Your aſſiduous attendance upon me has hitherto 
prevented you from paying due regard to it. But 
now that you, are wholly at leiſure, I conmjure 
you to devote all your application to chat ſingle 
object: and 1 ſhall. judge of the affection you 
bear me, by your compliance with this requeſt. 
Adieu, my dear Tiro, adieu! adieu! may you 
ſoon be reſtored to the perfect enjoyment of 
your health! 

Lepta, together with all your other friends 
ſalute you. Farewel. 

. Leucas, Nov. the 7th. 


LETTER XXI. 


To the Same. 


FTVHO! it was but an hour or two that you 
and I ſpent with Xenomenes at Thyreum?, 
yet he has conceived as ſtrong, an affection for 
you as if he had converſed with you his whole 
life: ſo wonderfully engaging is my Tiro! Ac- 
cordingly he has promiſed to aſſiſt you in all 
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Au. 703. your occaſions : and it is a promiſe, I am well 
3 perſuaded, he will punctually perform. 


I ſhould be glad, if you find yourſelf better, 
that you would remove to Leucas, in order to per- 
fe& your recovery. Nevertheleſs, I would not 
have you change your preſent ſituation, without 
taking the ſentiments of Curius and Lyſo, to- 
gether with thoſe of your phyſician. 

I had ſome thoughts of ſending Mario back to 


you: whom you might return to me with a let- 


ter as ſoon as your health ſhould be ſomewhat 


mended. But I conſidered, that this would be 


only ſecuring the pleaſure of hearing from you 
once: whereas I hope to receive that ſatisfaction 
frequently. And if you have any regard for 
me, you may eaſily give it me, by ſending 
Acaſtus every day to the quay : where he can- 
not fail of meeting with many who will readily 
charge themſelves with conveying a letter to 
me. You may be aſſured in return, that I 


| ſhall not ſuffer any opportunity to eſcape me of 


ſending a line or two by thoſe who are going to 
Patræ. 5 

I rely entirely upon the care of Curius for 
your recovery: as nothing, I am ſure, can exceed 
either his friendſhip to myſelf, or his huma- 


nitjy in general. I deſire therefore you would 


be wholly reſigned to his direction. As I am 
2 willing 
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willing to ſacrifice the pleaſure of your company A. U. 70 
to the advantage of your health; I intreat you 
to have no other concern but what relates to your 
recovery: all the reſt, be aſſured, ſhall be mine. 
Again and again JI bid you farewel, 1 am * 
moment leaving Leucas. 
© Nov. the 7th. 


LETTER XXII. 
To the Same. 


HIS is the third letter I have written to 

you, within theſe four-and-twenty hours : 

and I now take up my pen more in coniplianee 
with my uſual cuſtom, than as having any thing 
new to ſay. I can only repeat indeed what I 
have often requeſted, that you would proportion 
the care of your health to the affection you bear 
me. Yes, my Tiro, I conjure you to add this to the 
numberleſs good offices you have conferred upon 
me, as the moſt acceptable of them all. When you 
have taken, as I hope you will, all neceſſary mea- 
ſures for that purpoſe, my next deſire is, that you 
would uſe the proper precautions likewiſe to ſe- 
cure to yourſelf a ſafe voyage. In the mean time, 
you will not fail to write to me, as often as you, 
ſhall meet with any perſon who is coming into 
"Mn? as I ſhall take all occaſions of doing the 
Ya. II. fe 
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Av. 704. ſame on my part, by . thoſe who may be going 
wr Patria. In one word, take care of yourſelf, 
my dear Tiro, I charge you: and; ſince. we have 
deen thus prevented from purſuing. our voyage 
rogether, there ig no neceſſity for reſuming 
your's in haſte. Let it be your ſingle care to 
re-eſtabliſh your health. Again and again fare- 

wel. | WF 
Actium , Nov. the 7th, in the evening. 


LETTER XXII. 
To the Same. * \ 


1 Have been detained here * this whole week, 
| by contrary winds : which have likewiſe con- 
fined my brother and his ſon at Buthrotum . 
1 am full of anxiety about your health, tho' by 
no means ſurpriſed at not hearing from you: as 
the ſame winds which delay my voyage, prevent 
the arrival of your letters. 
| Let me intreat you to exert your utmoſt care 
ö in regaining your health: and 1 hope as ſoon as 
| the ſeaſon of the year and your recovery ſhall ren- 
| der it convenient for you to embark, you will 
return to him who infinitely loves you. Your 
arrival will be impatiently expected by num- 
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A city in Epirus 
| 2 In Corcyra. _ / 5 
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berleſs others, as well as by myſdf:. for all who 
bear any affection for me, are tender well-wiſhers 
to you. Again and again, my dear Tiro, I con- 
Jure you. to take care of your health. Fare wel. 
| Watch Nov. the 16th, | me VERT] 


LETTER XXIV. 
To the Same. 


E parted, you know, on the ſecond of 
November: on the ſixth J arrived at 


1 from whence I reached Actium the fol- 
lowing day. I was detained there by contrary 


winds till the next morning, when I failed for 


Corcyra; where J arrived on the ninth, after 


having had a very favourable paſſage. The wea- 


ther proving extremely tempeſtuous, I was oblig- 
ed to continue in that place till the fixteenth; 
when I again proceeded on my voyage: and on 
the ſeventeenth, I entered the bay of Caſſiope, 
a maritime town in Corcyra, ſituated about an 
| hundred and twenty ſtadia from my former port. 


2 


Here the wind ſhifting, I was detained till the 


23d. In the meantime, thoſe ſhips that had ac- 


companied me thither, and were ſo impatient as 

immediately to put to ſea again, were many of thein 

loſt. However, on the evening of the day TI laſt 
+» % > G 42 | 


A. v. 9; 
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1 V. 703. mmorghones, we weighed anchor: and having Cail- 
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ed all that night and the next day with a fair 
gale from the ſouth and a very clear ſky, we 
gained with great eaſe the port of Hydruns in 
Italy.— The ſame wind carried us the following 
day, being the twenty- fifth, to Brundifium. I 
was met at this place by Terentia, (who deſires 
me to aſſure you of her eſteem): and we entered 
the town together. On the twenty-ſeventh, a 
ſlave of Plancius arrived here with your very ac- 


ceptable letter, dated the thirteenth, of this 


month: which, tho it did not entirely anſwer 
my wiſhes, contributed greatly to alleviate the 


_ uneaſineſs I was under upon your account. I 
had the ſatisfaction likewiſe of hearing at the ſame 


time from your phyſician : who confirms me in 
the hope, that you will ſoon be well. 

And now, as I perfectly well know your pru- 
dence, your temperance, and the affection you 
bear me, can it be neceſſary that I ſhould intreat 
vou to employ your utmoſt care to re-eſtabliſh 
your health? 1 am perſuaded indeed, you will 
do every thing in your power to return to me 
a8 ſoon as poſſible: however, I would by no 
means have you. more ex peditious than your 
ſtrength will bear. I am ſorry you accepted 
_ Lyſo's invitation to his concert; leſt your going 
abroad. ſo ſoon. ſhould occaſion a relapſe on'the 


fourth 
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fourth critical week . But ſince you were wil- A. v. 41 
ling to haaard your health rather than appear de- 
ficient in point of politeneſs, I hope you will 
guard againſt any ill conſequence that may at- 
tend your complaiſance. e ee 
I have written to Curius to requeſt he would 
make a proper acknowledgment to your phyſician, 
and ſupply you likewiſe with whatever money your 
occaſions ſhall: require: which I will repay ac 
cording to his order. You will find an horfe and 
a-mule at Brundiſium, which I have left there 
for your ſervice. I am proceeding on my jour- 
ney to Rome : where I expect to ſee great com · 
motions upon the entrance of the new conſuls in- 
to their office.. However, it is my reſolution 
not to engage in the violent meaſures of either 
party. J / 
+ 4 The antients entertained a variety of ſuperſtitions no- 
Vins concerning the wyſtical power of numbers, particu- 
larly the number of ſeven, with its ſeveral multiplications and 
diviſions, Cicero in one of his philoſophical treatiſes, calls 
this number rerum emnium fere nodus : and it is to its parti- 
cular influence with regard to the criſis of diſtempers, that 
he alludes in the preſent paſſage. Macrobius has retailed 
abundance of abſurd learning in relation to this wonder- 
working number, which he concludes with the following 
reflection: Unde non immerito hic numerus totius fabrice dis- 
penſator & dominus, ægris quoque corporibus periculum ſanita- 
temve denuntiat. This opinion, however, is not altogether 
inconſiſtent with a more improved philoſophy : and ex 
rience ſhews, that the 7th, the 14th, &c. days, are fre- 
quently attended with certain determining ſymptoms in the 


progreſs of acute diſeaſes. Macrob. in Somn. Scip. i. 6. 


The conſuls entered upon their office on the firſt day of 
| the new year. 
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IJ have only to add my moſt earneſt requeſt, 
that you would not embark without taking all 
prudent, precautions to ſecure a ſaſe voyage. 
The maſters of ſhips, I Know, who are governed 
entirely by their hopes of gain, are always in 


not to be too hazardous: and remember that you 


haye a wide and dangerous ſea to traverſe. I 
ſhould be glad you would, if poſſible, take your 
paſſage with Meſcinius: who is never diſpoſed 
to run any imprudent riſks in expeditions of this 
kind. But if your health ſhould not permit you 
to embark ſo ſoon, let me deſire you would look. 
aut for ſome other companion in your voyage, 


whoſe public character may give him an autho- 


rity with the commander of your ſhip. In a 
word, you cannot more effectually oblige me, 
than by exerting your utmoſt care to return to 
me ſafe and well. Again, and again, my- dear 
Ti iro, I bid you adieu. 

I have recommended you in the bang 
terms to the care both of Curius and Lyſo, as 
well as of your en e | 
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LETTER I. 
* Tiz0. 
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TOrvithitanding that I feel the want of A. v. ,c4. 
| your ſervices, in every place and upon —v 
all occaſions; yet, be aſſured, your illneſs 
gives me far leſs concern on my own ac- 
count,. than on yours. However, ſince it has 
terminated, as Curius informs me, in a quartan 
ague; I hope, if you are not wanting in proper 
care, that it will prove a means of more firmly 
G 4 eſta- 
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A e biking your health. Be ſo juſt then to the 
regard you owe me, as not to ſuffer any other 


concern to employ your thoughts but what re- 


ſame time, how much you ſuffer from this ab- 
ſence : but believe me, all will be well, when- 
ever you are ſo, I would by no means there- 
forg have you in ſo much haſte to return to me, 
as to expoſe yourſelf to the dangers of a winter- 


voyage; nor indeed to the dangers of a ſea-fick- 
neſs, before . 2 have A ene 


your ſtrength. 
I arrived in as bude 8 of Rome on * 


fourth of January: and nothing could be more 


to my honour, than the manner in which I was 


met on my approach to the city. But I am un- 
happily fallen into the very midſt of public diſ- 
ſention, or rather indeed, I find myſelf ſurround- 


ed with the flames of a civil war. It was my 
earneſt deſire to have "emp mo * 


A quartan ague was fi noſed by the antients, to be ax 


tremely ſalutary in its conſequences, Aulus Gellius men- 


tions a contemporary orator and philoſopher, who wrote a ſe- 
rious panegyric upon this wholeſome diſtemper: wherein he 
ſupported his opinion upon the authority of a paſſage in ſome 
'writings of Plato, which are now loſt. Ne. Att. xvii. 12. 

* As Cicero claimed the honour of a triumph, he was 
ebliged, till his pretenſions ſhould be determined; to take 


up his reſidence without the walls of the city”: agreeably to 


2 cuſtom which has been frequently mentioned in the Pre- 
ceding obſervations. | * 
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ous ferments: and I probably might, if the A. U. 04; 
paſſions of ſome in both parties, who are equal. 
ly eager for war, had not rendered my en- 
deavours ineffectual. My friend Cæſar has 
v ritten a very warm and menacing letter to the 
ſenate . He has the aſſurance, notwithſtanding 
their expreſs prohibition, to continue at the head 
of his army and in the government of his pro- 
vince: to which very extraordinary meaſures; 
he has been inſtigated by Curio. The latter, in 
conjunction with Quintus Caſſius and Mark An- 
tony, without the leaſt violence having been 
offered to them /, have withdrawn themſelves to 
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The purport of Cæſar's letter was, that he declared him- 
ſelf willing to refign his command, provided Pompey did the 
ſame ; but if this were not complied with, that he would 
immediately march into Italy, and revenge the injuries done 
both to himſelf and to the liberties of the republic. Appian. 
Bel. Civ. ii. | a OY | 
The letter mentioned in the laſt note was received by 
the ſenate with great indignation; and conſidered as an 
declaration of war. Accordingly they voted, that if Cæſar 
did not reſign his command by a certain day named in theit 
decree for that purpoſe, he ſhould be deemed an enemy to his 
country, This decree was proteſted againſt by Curio, Quin- 
tos Caſſius Longinus, and Mark Antony, in virtue of their 
Tape as tribunes of the people: and while the ſenate 
were deliberating in what manner to puniſh the authors of 
this proteſt, they were adviſed by the conſul Lentulus, to 
withdraw before any decree againſt them had actually paſſed, 
Perhaps this is all that Cicero means when he aſſerts, that 
** no violence had been offered to theſe tribunes: for other- 
wiſe his aſſertion would be contradicted by the unanimous 
teſtimony of all the antient hiſlorians. Ai pian. Bel. Civil, 
Ji, Ceſar. Bel. Civil. i. 3. Dis. ali. 5. 153. 
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A. U. 20. Cæſar. They took this ſtep immediately after 
tha ſenate had given it in charge to the conſuls '» 
the pretors, and the tribunes of the people, to- 
gether with thoſe. of us who. are inveſted with 
proconſular power, to take care of the intereſts 
of the republic. And never, in truth, were 
our liberties in more imminent danger: as thoſe 
who are diſaffected to the commonwealth, never 
were headed by a chief more capable, or better 
prepared to ſupport them. We are railing forces 
with all paſſible diligence, under the authority 
and with the aſſiſtance of Pompey: who now 
begins, ſomewhat too late I fear, to be appre» 
henſive of Cæſar's power. In the midſt how- 
ever of theſe alarming commotions, the ſenate 
demanded in a very full houſe, that a triumph 
ſhould be immediately decreed to me. But the 
' conſul Lentulus, in order to appropriate to him- 
ſelf a greater ſhare in conferring this honour, told 
them, that he would propoſe it himſelf in pro- 
per form, as ſoon- as he ſhould have diſpatched 
the affairs that were neceſſary in the preſent con- 
juncture. In the mean time, I act with great 
5 The conſuls of this year were Clodius Marcellus, and 
n N therein n ed, were in- 
veſted with 'a difcretionary power of acti ng 65h they ſhould 


Jud e Proper in the rant ver ncy of public affairs: a de- 
oe, to which the en 2 4 had 8 but in caſes of 


che eh dang and diſtreſo: Cf. Bd; Ciuil. i. 5. 
I mode- 
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mgderation : and this conduct renders my in- A. U. 7944 
fluence with both parties ſo much the ſtronger : 
The ſeveral diſtricta of Italy are aſſigned to our 
reſpective protections; and N in che deren 
ment I have taken for mine. | 
_ 4 thought it proper to give you this anon 
information of, public affairs: to which I will 
anly add my requeſt, that you would. take care 
of your health, and write to me by every oppor». 
tunity. Again and again \ bid you . 
ws the I ye | „ meim 


"4.4 


LETTER n. 
To . 


1 Should have uſed my utmoſt endeavours to 
1 have given you a meeting, if you had con- 
tinued in your reſolution of going to the place 
you firſt appointed: and tho” you were willing to 
ſpare me that trouble, yet be aſſured I ſhould 
upon the leaſt notice have ſhewn you, that 1 
prefer Tour convenience to my own. 


'* Lucius Meſcinius Rufus, the 8 to whom this let- 
ter is addreſſed, was quæſtor to Cicero in Cilicia. His con- 
duct in that office ſeems to have given occaſion to the cha- 
racter we find of him in the letters to Atticus: where he is 
repreſented as a man of great levity, and of a moſt debauch- it 
ed and avaricious turn of mind. Ad Att, Vi, 3. Wi 


If 
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— wn 
8 ſhould be able to ſend you a more explicit 
anſwer to your letter. This however I will aſſure 
you, that with regard to exhibiting the accounts 
you mention, (for I will not venture to be fo po- 
fitive as to any other inſtance) he has not inten- 
_ tionally taken any ſtep injurious either to your 
intereſt or your reputation. As to my own ſhare' 
in this tranſaction; had the law formerly obſer- 
ved in matters of this kind been ſtill in force, I 
ſhould not, moſt certainly, have laid my ac- 
counts before the treafury, without having, agree- 
ably to thoſe connections that ſubſiſt between us, 
previouſly examined and adjuſted them with you. 
But the antient uſage in theſe caſes being now 
ſuperſeded by the Julian law , which obliged me 
to leave a ſtated account in 8 province, and ex- 
hibit an exact copy of it to the treaſury ; I paid 
you that compliment in Cilicia, which I ſhould 
otherwiſe have paid you at Rome. Nor did I at 
that time by any means endeavour to controle , 
your accounts by mine; on the contrary, I made 


> Theſe were — s accounts relating to the public ex- 
pences of his government in Cilicia: in which there ſcems 
to have been articles inſerted not altogether favourable to the- 
reputation of Rufus as quæſtor, and which he was deſirous 
therefore ſhould have been altered or ſuppreſſed, before hey 
had been delivered into the treaſury at Rome. EF 2 


5 As proconſul and quæſtor. 
oe. See p. 38 of this vol. 


conceſſions 
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cCoñceſſions to you; of which, I dare day, you A U., 54; 


vill never give me reaſon to repent." The fact 
is, I reſigned my ſecretary (whoſe conduct you 
now, it ſeems, ſuſpect) entirely to your direc- 
tions: and it was Tullius together with your 
brother, (who you deſired might be joined with. 
him) that ſettled theſe accounts with you in my 


abſence. I concerned myſelf indeed no farther 
than juſt to caſt my eye over them: and I conſi- 
dered the copy which I thus received from my 
ſecretary, as coming immediately from your bro- 
ther's own hand. In this whole tranſaction, I 
have treated you with all poſſible reſpect and 
confidence: and it was not in my power to have 
employed a perſon to make up theſe accounts, 
who would have been more cautious than my ſe- 
cretary that nothing ſhould appear to your diſ- 
advantage. That I have paid a neceſſary obedi- 
ence to the Julian law, by depoſiting a copy of 
my ſtated accounts in the two principal cities of 
the province; is moſt certain. But tho' I had 
many reaſons for being deſirous of paſſing them 
as expeditiouſly as poſſible; yet I ſhould have 
waited your return to Rome, had I not conſi- 
dered their being thus depoſited in the province, 
as juſt the ſame thing with reſpect to you, as if 
they had been actually carried into the Wr 
at Rome. 


P , * 
* 


- converſant in:buſineſs of this kind, particularly 
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me As td the urkicle you mention relating do Vo- 
lluſius ; it could by no means be inſerted in the 


account. For I am informed by thoſe who are 


by my moſt judicious frientl Camillus, that Vo- 
Jnfins cannot ſtand charged with the ſum in que- 
ſtion inſteat of Valerius *; bur that the furetics 
of the lattef are neteſſarily liable to the payment 
of this debt. It amounts however to ho more 
than nĩneteen thouſand ſeſterees , and not to 
thirty thouſamd-7, as rr your letter. 
For I had recovered patt of it from Vale- 
.rias : and it is only the rernainder that I have 
charged. But you are unwilling, it ſhould ſeem, 
to allow me the credit of having ated upon this 
occaſion either with generoſity in regard to ty 
friends, or (what. indeed 1 leſs value myſelf 
upon) even with-common caution with reſpect to 
myſelf. Why eiſe ſhould: you ſuppoſe, chat my 


| | Heurenant and præfect owe it to my ſecretary ra · 


3 The nature of this affair concerning Valerius and Volu- 

Dus, is urterly inexplicable ; ar it refers to a tranſaction of 
Which we know neither the full eireumſtances, nor the 

ticular laws to which it relates. Vain there fore . be 

"on tafk of retailing the ſeveral x: 5 won Wy the commentã- 

== n this and the going paſſ: F attempt to 

clear them up by any additional conj it is better 


to remain au/ in the dark, than to blunder about in * 
of a light which is no where to be found, 


© About 1521. fterling. 5 
7 About 240 l. ſterling. | or | 


1 
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ther than to myſelf, that they are caſed of a very A 
ſevere, and, in truth, 4 very unconſcionable, hur- 
then? And why elſe ſhould you imagine me ſo 
negligent in a point wherein both my duty and 
Intereſt were equally and greatly concerned, as to 
ſuffer my ſecretary to ſettle this account juſt as ke 
thought proper, withdut, requiring him even t 
read ĩt over to me? In ſhort, tho I flatter my - 
ſelf that I have taken ho imprudent meaſures in 
this buſineſs, yet you will not believe me, is ſeems, 
that I have beſtowed upon it even a ſingle 
thought. The truth; however, is, that the ſeheme 
of throwing off this debt from Voluſius, was en- 
tirdy my own: as I am endeavouring likewiſe to 
diſcharge the ſureties of Valerius, and even Ma- 
rius himſelf, from ſo fevere a penalty. And I 
have the ſatisfaction to find this my deſign, not 
only generally approved, but applauded : tho” 
to tell you the whole truth, it is not, I perceive, 
greatly reliſned by my ſecretary. Nevertheleſs, 
I thought it the duty of an honeſt man to ſpare 
the fortunes of ſuch numbers of his friends and 
fellow-citizens, when he could do ſo, without 
prejudieing the public intereſt. , - _ - 

In regard to what you mention concerning | 
Lacodus: 3. I have acknowledged, that the money 
was depoſited 1 in the temple. by my orders, in 
nn of Pompey's: advice. The latter has 
a received 


ty 


' 
1 
} 
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ſenſible, that chis is an affair ia which you 
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you; teceived” this ſum for the public uſe : a8 


Seſtius poſſeſſed himſelf of that which vou 
had depoſited in the ſame place. I am very 


are in no ſort concerned. However, I ſhould . 
be extremely ſorry, that I omitted to particu- 


ariſe this circumſtance, if it did not moſt au- 


thentically appear by the decree of the ſenate, and 
by the letters which paſſed between us, for whoſe 
uſe it as delivered into the hands of Seſtius. 
It was the notoriety of this fact, and the cer- 
tainty that it was of no importance to you; 
which prevented me from making particular 
mention of it. But ſince you wiſh that I had, 1 


wiſh ſo too. I agree with you in thinking that 


it is proper you ſhould inſert this article into 
your accounts. Nor will they by that mean 
appear in the leaſt inconſiſtent with mine: as 
you will only add what I omitted, and vouch 
my expreſs orders. I have no reaſon moſt cer- | 
tainly to deny them: nor ſhould I indeed, if I 


had, when you defired the contrary. 


As to the nine hundred thouſand ſeſterces 9; 
they are ſpecified in the manner that you, or 


your brother at leaſt; rig And if there is 


For 9 purpoſes perhaps of the war which he was now 


preparing to carry on againſt Cæſar. 


About 7263 l. of our money, _ 3 
* 
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any item in reſpect to my lieutenant which you are A. U. 204. 
diſſatisfied with, and which (after having re- 
nounced the privilege I was entitled to by the 

decree of the ſenate '*) it is in my power to rec- 

tify ; I will endeavour to do fo as far as I legally 

may . In the mean time be well aſſured, I 

ſhall take no ſtep in this affair, if I can poſſibly 

avoid it, that may prove inconſiſtent either with 

your intereſt, or your inclination. | 

In anſwer to your inquiry concerning my ho- 

norary liſt '* ; I muſt acquaint you, that I have 
only delivered in the names of my præfects and 


lt ſeems probable from this paſſage, that there was 
ſome decree of the ſenate which indulged the proconſuls with 
a longer time for bringing in their accounts, than they were 
entitled to by the law: which privilege Cicero thought pro- 
per to wave. Manutius. &. 
There is a paſſage in the original between this and 
the next ſentence, which is omitted in the tranſlation. It runs 
thus: Tu certe pecunia exacta ita efferre ex meis rationibus re- 
latis non oportuit, niſi quid me fallit : ſunt enim alii peritiores, 
The principal difficulty of this period lies in the words exaa 
and efferre which the commentators have endeavoured to 
remove by various readings, and conjectures. But as neither 
their readings nor conject ures offer any thing ſatisfactory, I 
leave it to the explanation of ſome more ſucceſsful interpre- 
ter; applauding in the mean time the modeſty of Grævius, 
- who cloſes his remark upon this place with the following 
ingenuous acknowledgment, ſo unuſual in a critic by pro- 
ſeſſion: Nihil in re tam obſcura definio, ſays he, nec mihi ipſe 11 
Jatisfacio. | | | 
The proconſuls upon their return to Rome after the | 
ex piration of their provincial miniſtry, uſed to preſent a liſt 
of ſuch of their officers and attendants, who had particularly 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their zeal and fidelity in their re- 
ſpective functions. Manutins. ö WT. 


Vol. II. 1 mili- 
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. u. 794+ military tribunes, together with thoſe who at- 
—Y tended me as proconſular companions '*. I had 


- conceived a notion, that no certain time was li- 


mited for this purpoſe : but I have ſince been. 
informed, that it is neceſſary to preſent this liſt 
within thirty days after exhibiting the accounts. 
I am forry you had not the benefit of pay- 
ing this compliment; as I have no ambitious 
views to ſerve by taking it upon myſelf. But it 


s ſtill open to you, with reſpect to the centurions 


and the companions of the military tribunes : the 


law not having fixed any time for preſenting a 


liſt of that ſort. 


I have nothing farther, 1 chink, to obſerve 
upon your letter, except in relation to the hun- 


dred thouſand ſeſterces . I remember you 


wrote to me upon this ſubject before, in a letter 
dated from Myrina , and acknowledged it to 


be an error of, your own: tho' if there be any 


error 1n the caſe, it ſeems rather chargeable on 
your brother and my ſecretary. But be that as 
it will, the miftake was diſcovered too late to be 


corrected : for I had then quitted the province 


* 73 Theſe were ro ally young PING who attended 
the proconſul into his government as a ſort of volunteers, in 


order to gain experience and acquaint themſelves with buſi- 
neſs. anutius. 


About 800 l. 


35 A maritime city i in Zolia, a province of Aſis. 


and 
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and depoſited my accounts. I believe therefore R. v. 7. 


that the anſwer I returned, was agreeable to the 
diſpoſition in which I always ſtand towards you, 
and to thoſe hopes I had then conceived of my 
finances. I do not however remember that 1 
carried my complaiſance ſo far, as to make my- 
ſelf your debtor for that ſum ; any more than 1 
imagine that you intended this part of your let- 
ter as one of thoſe importunate memorials, ſo 
frequent in theſe times of general diftreſs. Yon 
will conſider, that I left in the hands of the 
farmers of the revenues at Epheſus, all the 
money which legally accrued to me from my go- 
vernment : and that this whole ſum, amount- 
ing to no leſs than two millions two hundred 
thouſand ſeſterces 5, was ſeized for the uſe of 
Pompey. Whatever effect this great loſs may 
have upon me; I am ſure you ought not to be 
diſcompoſed at yours :_ and you ſhould only look 
upon it as a diſh the leſs at your table, or an 
inconſiderable diminution of what you might 
One may judge from hence what immenſe wealth thoſe 
rapacious governors of the Roman provinces acquired, who 
did not ſcruple to oppreſs the people committed -to their 
charge, by every method of extortion that avarice could ſug- 
geſt. For Cicero, who profeſſed to conduct himſelf with 
the moſt exemplary diſintereſtedneſs in his province, was 
vet able, it appears, to acquire ſo large a ſum in a ſingle 
year as about 176001. of. our money ; and that too from a 
*province by no means the moſt conſiderable of the repub- 
lic's dominions. „ 5 
H 2 _ otherwiſe 
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AU. 704. otherwiſe have expected from my liberality. 
— But had you actually advanced theſe hundred 


thouſand ſeſterces to me out of your own 
purſe, yet, to be ſure, you are too complaiſant 
to inſiſt upon a ſecurity : and as to paying 
them, were I ever ſo well diſpoſed for that pur- 
poſe, you muſt know it is not in my power,— 
You ſee I anſwer you in the ſame ſpirit of plea- 


ſantry, in which I ſuppoſe that part of your let- 


ter was written to which this refers. But to be 
ſerious: if you think that Tullius can be of any 


ſervice.to you in this affair, I will ſend him as 


ſoon as he returns from the country.----I have no 
objection to your deſtroying this letter when you 
mall have read it. F arewel. 


TEYTTER MB 
To TERENTIA and to TuLLtia. 


N what manner it may be proper to diſpoſe of 
yourſelves during the preſent conjuncture, is 

a queſtion which muſt now be decided by your 
own judgments as much as by mine. Should 
Cæſar advance to Rome without committing 
hoſtilities, you may certainly, for the preſent at 
leaſt, remain there unmoleſted: but if this mad- 


man ſhould give up the city to the rapine of his 
ſoldiers, 
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ſoldiers, I muſt doubt whether even Dolabella's A.U. 704. 
credit and authority will be ſufficient to protect 


you. I am under ſome apprehenſion likewiſe, 
leſt whilſt you are deliberating in what manner 
to act, you ſhould find yourſelves ſo ſurrounded 
with the army as to render it impoſſible to with- 
draw, tho' you ſhould be ever ſo much inclined. 
The next queſtion is (and it is a queſtion which 
you yourſelves are beſt able to determine) whe- 
ther any ladies of your rank venture to continue 
in the city: if not, will it be conſiſtent with your 
character to appear ſingular in that point? But 
be that as it will, you cannot, I think, as affairs 
are now ſituated, be more commodiouſly placed, 
than either with me or at ſome of our farms in 
this diſtrict : ſuppoſing, I mean, that I ſhould 
be able to maintain my preſent poſt. I muſt add 
likewiſe, that a ſhort time, 'tis to be feared, will 
produce a great ſcarcity in Rome. However, I 
ſhould be glad you would take the ſentiments of 
Atticus, or Camillus, or any other friend whom 
you may chooſe to conſult upon this ſubject. In 
the mean while let me conjure you both, to keep 
up your ſpirits. The coming over of Labienus * 


* Labienus was one of Czſar's principal and moſt favourite 
keutenants in Gaul: where he greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
by his military conduct. The Pompeian party therefore were 


— 
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to our party, has given affairs a much better aſ- 
pect. And Piſo having withdrawn himſelf from 
the city, is likewiſe another very favourable cir- 
cumſtance: as it is a plain indication, that he diſ- 
approves the impious meaſures of his ſon- in- 
ua on ll ee 


L intreat you, my deareſt creatures, to write to 


me as frequently as poſſible, and let me know 


how-it is with you, as well as what is going for- 
ward in Rome. My brother and nephew, toge- 


ther with Rufus, affectionately ſalute you, 


Farewell. | 
- Minturne , Jan. the 25th. 


very affiduous in their applications to gain him over to their 
cauſe ; as they promiſed themſelves great advantages from 
his acceſſion. But none however appears to have attended 
it: and he who in Cæſar's camp had been eſteemed a very 
conſiderable officer, ſeemed to have loſt all his credit the 
moment he went over to Pompey's, \ 


Fortis in armis 
Cæſaris Labienus erat, nunc transfuga vilis. 
Hirt. Bel. Gal. viii. 5 2. Ad At. viii. 2. Lucau. v. 345» 


2 Cicero, as has been obſerved in a former note, has 
painted the character of Piſo in the darkeſt and moſt odious 


colours. But ſatires and inveRives are not generally the 


moſt faithful memoirs: and it is evident from Piſo's conduct 


upon this occaſion, that he was by no means what our 


author repreſents him in one of his orations, portentum & 
pæne funus reipublice ; at leaſt if Cæſar's meaſures were 
really more unfavourable to liberty than thoſe of Pompey. 
See vol. 1. p. 37. rem. 2. | 

A town in Campania. This letter in ſome of the Latin 
editions bears date in July, in others no month is ſpecified. 


- But it was undoubtedly written in January : as it appears by . 


2 letter to Atticus, that Cicero's wife and daughter came to 
him at Formiz on the zd of February. Ad At. vii. 18. 


LE r. 
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LETTER IV, 


To the Same. 


T well deferves conſideration, whether it will A. u. 704. 
4 be more prudent for you to continue in Rome, * 
or to remove to ſome ſecure place within my de- 
partment: and it is a conſideration, my deareſt 
creatures, in which your own judgments muſt 
aſſiſt mine. What occurs to my preſent thoughts, 
is this. On the one hand, as you will proba- 
bly find a ſafe protection » in Dolabella, your re- 
ſiding in Rome may prove a mean of ſecuring our 
houſe from being plundered ; ſhould the ſoldiers 
be ſuffered to commit any violences of that kind. 
But on the other, when J reflect that all the 
worthier part of the republic have withdrawn 
themſelves and their families from the city; I am 
*inclined to adviſe you to follow their example. 
I muſt add likewiſe, that there are ſeveral towns 
in this canton of Italy under my command, which 
are particularly in our intereſt ; as alſo, that 
great part of our eſtate lies in the ſame diſtrict. 


4 This epiſtle ſeems to have been a ſort of duplicate of the 
former: and tho? it is dated from a different place, it was 
robably written on the ſame day, and conveyed by ſome 
unexpected opportunity that occurred after he had diſpatch- 


H 4 If 


ed the foregoing. 
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If therefore you ſhould remove hither, you may 
not only very frequently be with me, but when- 
ever we ſhall be obliged to ſeparate, you may 
be ſafely lodged at one or other of my farms. 
However, I am utterly unable to determine at 


_ © preſent, which of theſe ſchemes is preferable: 
only let me intreat you to obſerve what ſteps other 
ladies of your rank purſue in this conjuncture; 


and be cautious likewiſe that you be not pre. 
vented from retiring, ſhould it prove your choice, 
In the mean time, I hope you will maturely 
deliberate upon this point between yourſelves ; 
and take the opinion alſp of our friends. At all 
events, I deſire you would direct Philotimus to 


procure a ſtrong guard to defend our houſe: to 


which requeſt J muſt add, that you would en- 
gage a proper number of regular couriers, in 


order to give me the ſatis faction of hearing from 


you every day. But above all, let me conjure 
you both, to take care of your healths as you 
wiſh to preſerve mine. Farewel. 


: nnn 5 the 25th; 


„A maritime city in Campania, not far from Minturng ; 'Y 
the place from whence the preceding letter is dated. 
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„ ww > 
To TIRO. 


OU will eaſily judge of our «diſtreſs A. u. 704. 
When I tell you, that myſelf and every * 

friend of the republic, have abandoned Rome, 
and even our country, to all the cruel devaſta- 

tions of fire and ſword. Our affairs indeed are 
in ſo deſperate a ſituation, that nothing leſs than 
the powerful interpoſition of ſome favourable di- 
vinity, or ſome happy turn of chance, can ſecure 
us from utter ruin. It has been the perpetual 
purpoſe of all my ſpeeches, my votes and my 
actions, ever fince I returned to Rome, to pre- 
ſerve the public tranquility. But an invincible 
rage for war had unaccountably ſeized not only 
the enemies; but even thoſe who are eſteemed the 
friends of the commonyealth : and it was in 
vain I remonſtrated, that nothing was more to 
be dreaded than a civil war. Cæſar, in the mean 
time, unmindful of his former character and 
honours, and driven, it ſhould ſeem, by a ſort of 
phrenzy, has taken poſſeſſion of Ariminum, Pi- 
ſaurum, Ancona, and Arretum. In conſequence 
of this, we have all deſerted the city: but how 
prudentiy or how heroically, it now avails not to 
| | examine, 
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A. U. 704. examine. Thus you ſee our wretched ſituation ! 


Cæſar however has, offered us the following con- 
ditions: in the firſt place, that Pompey ſhalt 
retire to his government in Spain; in the next, 
that the army we have raiſed ſhall be diſbanded, 


and our garriſons evacuated.” . Upon theſe terms 


he- promiſes to deliver up the farther Gaul into 
the hands of Domitius, and the nearer into 
thoſe of Conſidius Nonianus : the perſons to 
whom theſe provinces have been reſpectively 
allotted. He farther: engages to reſign his right 


of ſuing for the confulſhip in his abſence, and 


days: at which time the candidates themſelves, it is proba. 


is willing to return to Rome in order to appear 
as a candidate in the regular form.. We have 
accepted theſe propoſitions, provided he with- 
draws his forces from the ſeveral towns above 


S0 long as Cæſar kept himfelf within the limits of his 

ovince, Pömpey treated his deſigns of invading Italy, with 
the utmoſt contempt. But Cæſar had no ſooner paſſed the 
Rubicon, and poſſeſſed hi mſelf of thoſe ſeveral towns men- 
tioned in this letter, than it appeared that Pompey was utter- 
1 e to oppoſe him. Accordingly, he withdrew 

em Rome into the more ſouthern pants of Italy with great 

recipitation, in order, as he pretended, to aſſemble the 
troops in thoſe quarters. But his real intention ſeems to 
have been, to retreat gradually to Brundiſium: and from 
thence to draw the war into Greece. The probable reaſon 
of this conduct will be explained in a ſubſequent note. 
on rows: 4 on let, 13. of this book, p. 130. 4d At. vii. 8. 
0, xli. | — 


In the original its, /e preſenter trinundinum petiturum. 


Manutius conjectures from this expreſſion, that it was uſual 


to proclaim the names of the candidates on three market 


* 
. 


ble, were required to be preſent. | 
mentioned, 
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mentioned, that the ſenate may fecutely aſſembls A.U.204. 

themſelves at Rome in order to paſs a decree fr 

that purpoſe *. If he ſhould think proper to 

comply with this propoſal: there are hopes of 

peace; not indeed: of a very honourable one, as | 

the terms are impoſed upon us: yet any thing 
is preferable to our preſent circumſtances. But 

if he ſhould refuſe to ſtand to his overtures; 

we are prepared for an engagement: but an en- 

gagement which Ceſar, after having incurred the 

general odium of retracting his'own conditions, 

will ſcarce be able to ſuſtain . The only difi- 

culty will be, to-intercept his'march to Rome. 

And this we have a proſpect of effecting, as we 

have raiſed a very conſiderable body of troops: 

and we imagine that he wilt ſcarce venture to ad- 

vance leſt he ſhould loſe the two Gauls ; every part 

of thoſe provinces, excepting only the Tranfpads- 

ni, 1 utterly averſe to him. There are ** 


— 


3 The expreſſion in the text is 8 ambiguous: 272 
fine metu de tis conditionibus Roma ſenatss haberi poſit, But the 
ſenſe is determined by the following paſſage in a letter to 
Atticus; where ſpeaking of theſe propoſals of Cæſar _ of the 
terms upon which they were accepted, he adds: id / fecifet 
(ſc. Cæſar) reſponſam eſt ud urbem nos redituros ge rem per 
ſenatum confetluros. Ad At. vii. 14. 

+ The favourable proſpect which Cicero gives in this and 
the following pa yr 50 of the ſenate's affairs, is ſo little con- 
ſiſtent with the deſpondency he expreſſes in the former part 

of this letter, that one would be apt to ſuſpect 27 were two 


ad blend- 


diſtin epiſtles, which ſome negligent tranſcriber 
ed 9 


ſix 
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A. J. 704. fix of our legions Sees: Spain commanded by 
_ + Afranius'and Petreius, and ſupported by a very 
powerful body of auxiliaries, that lie in his rear. 
In ſhort, if he ſhould be ſo mad as to approach, 
there is great probability of his being defeated, if 
we can but preſerve Rome from falling into his 
hands, It has given a very conſiderable blow to ' 
his cauſe, that Labienus, who had great credit in 
his army, refuſed to be an affociate with him in 
his impious enterprize . This illuſtrious perſon 
has not only deſerted Cæſar, but joined himſelf 
with us: and it is ſaid, that many others of the 
ſame party intend to follow his example. 
I have ſtill under my protection, all the coaſt. 
that extends itſelf from Formiz. I did not chooſe | 
to enter more deeply at preſent into the oppoſi- 
tion againſt Cæſar; that my exhortations in order 
to engage him to an accommodation, might be 
attended with the greater weight. If war however 
muſt, after all, be our lot; it will be impoſſible 
| for me, I perceive, to decline the command of 
ſome part of our forces. To this uneaſy re- 
| flection, I muſt add another: my ſon-in-law Do- 
| labella has e party with Cæſar. 


; „ See rem. 1. onflet. 3. of this book, p. 101. 

_t This however Cicero contrived to Svced : and tho? after 

| much heſitation, he f. lowed Pompey into Greece, he would 

| accept of no command in his army, nor was he preſent at 
any engagement, | 


| 5 I was 
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I was willing to give you this general infor- A. U. . 
mation of public affairs: but ſuffer it not, I 
charge you, to make impreſſions upon your 


mind to the diſadvantage of your health. I 


have ſtrongly recommended you to Aulus 


Varro: whoſe diſpoſition to ſerve you, as well 
as whoſe particular friendſhip to myſelf, I have 
thorqughly. experienced. I have intreated him 


to be careful both of your health and of your 
voyage, and in a word, to receive you intirely 


under his protection. I have full confidence that 
he will comply with my requeſt as he gave me 
his promiſe for that purpoſe in the moſt obliging 
manner. 

As I could not enjoy che ſatisfaction of your 


company at a ſeaſon when I moſt wanted your . 


faithful ſervices; I beg you would not now 


haſten your return, nor undertake your voyage 


cither during the winter, or before you are per- 
fectly recovered. For be aſſured, I ſhall not 


think I ſee you too late, if I ſee you ſafe 


and well. I have heard nothing of you, ſince 
the letter I received by Marcus Voluſius: but 
indeed I do not wonder at it, as I imagine 


the ſeverity of the winter has likewiſe | pre- 


vented my letters from reaching your hands. 


Take care of yourſelf, I conjure you, and do 


not fail till your health and the ſeaſon ſhall be 
| favourable. 


YI.» 


* 
- - — ſ—— — x2 — ä —— ____ 
— — — — a * — 
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A. eros. favourable. My fon is at Formiæ: but Terentia 


4 


and Tullia are ftill at Rome. Farewel. 


Capua, January the 29th. 


LET FER VE. 
: QuixTvs Cicero”? to Tino. 


"OUR ill ſtate of health occaſions us great 
uneaſineſs : for thoꝰ we have the ſatisfaction 

to hear that it is not attended with any dan- 
gerous ſymptoms; yet we are informed that 
your cure muſt be the work of time. But we 
cannot think without much concern of being 


longer ſeparated from one, whoſe agreeable com- 


7 The brother of our author, Quintus Cicero, after 
having paſſed thro? the office of prætor in the year of Rome 
692, was elected governor of Aſia: where he preſided three 
years with little eredit. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf in Gaul 
as one of Cæſar's lieutenants: but at the breaking out of 
the civil war, he followed the fortune of Pompey. How- 
ever, after the battle of Pharſalia he made his peace with 
Cæſar: and returned into Italy, He appears to have been 
of an haughty, imperious, petulant temper: and in every 
view of his character, altogether unamiable. But what 
gives it a caſt of peculiar darkneſs, is his conduct towards 
Cicero: whom he endeavoured to prejudice in the opinion 
of Czar, at a time when they were both the ſupplicants of 
his clemency. This, as far as can be collected from the 
letters to Atticus, was an inſtance of the baſeſt and mazes Þ 
gravated ingratitude. For whatever Cicero's failings might 

in other reſpects, he ſeems to have had none with regard 
to Quintus, but that of loving him with a tenderneſs he ill 
deſerved, Ad At. i. 15. vi. 6. xi. 6. 
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pauy we learn to value by the regret we feel at A. U. 504. 
his abſence. However, notwithſtanding I wiſh 
molt earneſtly to ſee you; yet I conjure you not 


to undertake ſo long a voyage till the ſeaſon and 
your health ſhall render it ſafe. A tender con- 


ſtitution can ill defend itſelf againſt the ſeverity 
of the weather, even when ſheltered under the 


covert of a warm roof; much leſs when expoſed 
£0 all the inclemencies both of ſea and land. 


Foes to the weak are cbilling blaſts ſevere : 


as Euripides aſſures us. What credit you may 
give to that divine poet, I know not: but for my- 
ſelf, I look upon his verſes, as ſo many indubit - 
able maxims. In ſhort, if you have any value 
for me, endeavour the re- eſtabliſnment of your 
health ; that you may as ſoon as poſſible return 
to us perfectly recovered. Farewel : and con · 
tinue to love me. My ſon ſalutes you. 


A celebrated Greek 83 poet : whoſe death is ſaid 
to have been occaſioned by exceſſive joy for havin * | 
ed the poetic prize at the Olympic games. 

about 400 years before the chriſtian ra. 


— — 
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LETTER vir. 
Makcus Coxrrus to Cicero. 


AS there ever a more abſurd mortal than 
your friend Pompey, to act in fo trifling 
a manner after having raiſed ſuch terrible com- 
motions? Let me aſk, on the other hand, whe- 
ther you ever heard or read of a general, more 
undaunted in action, or more generous in victo- 
ry, than our illuſtrious Cæſar? Look upon his 
troops, my friend, and tell me whether one 
would not imagine by the gaiety of their coun- 
tenances, that inſtead of having fought their 
way thro' the ſevereſt climates in the moſt incle- 
ment ſeaſon, they had been regaling themſelves 
in all the delicacies of eaſe and plenty! And 
now, will you not think that I am immoderate- 
ly elated ? The truth of it is, if you knew the 
diſquietude of my heart, you would laugh at me 
for thus glorying in advantages in which I have 
no ſhare. But I cannot explain this to you till 
we meet : which I hope will be very ſpeedi- 
ly. For it was Cæſar's intention to order me to 
Rome, as ſoon as he ſhould have driven Pompey 
out of Italy: and this, I imagine, he has alrea- 
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dy effected; unleſs the latter ſhould chooſe to A. u. 204. 
ſuffet a blockade in Brundiſiumn. EYE 
My principal reaſon for wiſhing to be at 
Rome, is in order to pour forth the fulneſs of 
my heart before you: for foll; believe me; it is. 
And yet the joy of ſeeing you, may, perhaps, 
make rie, as uſual; forget all my complaints, and 


baniſh from my thoughts whatever I intended 
to ſay. In the mean while; I am obliged (as 4 
puniſhment, I ſuppoſe, for my ſins) to march 
back towards the Alps. I ami indebted for this 
agreeable expedition, to a fooliſh inſurrection of 
the Intemelii . Bellienus, whoſe mother was a 
flave in the family of Demetrius, and who com- 
mands the gartiſon there, was bribed by the op- 
poſite faction to ſeize and ſtrangle à certain no- 
bleman of that place, called Domitius: a perſon 
connected with Cæſar by the rites of hoſpitality . 


The inhabitants of Intemelium : a maritime city in 
Liguria, now called Vintimiglia, in the territories of Ge- 
noa. | | 
1 Hoſpitality was conſidered fromi the earlieſt ages, as in 
the number of the primary ſocial duties. The ſacred hiſto- 
rian has recorded a remarkable inſtance of this kind, in the 
ſtory of Lot: who would rather have ſacrificed his own 
daughters to the flagitious demands of his infamous fellow- 
citizens, than give up the ſuppoſed travellers whom he had 
invited to reſt under the ſhadow of his roof. Agreeably to 
this Eaſtern practice, Homer frequently inculcates the maxim, 
that ſtrangers are to be received as gueſts from heaven : 


* 
— 


eos vag Aiog ow analy 
Zeiv9b, | ; 


Ye. I. - 1 | The 


* 
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AU. 704. The citizens in reſentment of this outrage 
have taken up arms: and I have the morti- 
fication to be commanded to march thither 
thro' a deep ſnow, with four cohorts, in order 
to quell them. Surely the Domitii are a curſe 
whliere-ever they exiſt. I wiſh at leaſt that our 
Heaven-deſcended + chief had acted like this 
thoſe of neareſt and moſt r „ 

Qs fit amore parent, quo frater amandus & huſper. 

It will appear by ſeveral paſſages in the following letters, 
that this generous virtue baden among the 8 when 
every other was almoſt utterly extin&t. The cuſtom in- 
deed of receiving ſtrangers was ſo generally eſtabliſhed, 
that travellers were ſcarce ever reduced to the neceſſity of 
taking up their lodgings at an inn. Thoſe who were thus 
entertained, or who Exercifed the ſame rites of humanity 
towards others, were called ho/pites : and they mutually 
exchanged certain tokens which were termed * boſpi- 

tat carefully 


malztatis. Theſe were preſerved in families, an 
tranſmitted from father to ſon, as memorials and pledges of 


A o 


the fame good offices between their deſcendants. Gen. xix. 
Homer. Oay/.. xiv. 207, Hor. Art. Poet. 313. | 
- + Ceſar affected to be thought a deſcendant from @neas, 
who, it is well known, was ſuppoſed to have received his 
birth from Venus, Accordingly in alluſion to this pretend- 
ed divinity of his lineage, he always wore a ring, on which 
was engraven the figure of that $0 deſs, and with which he 
uſed to ſeal his welk important liſpatches. The propagating 

a belief of this kind, muſt neceſſarih have proved of W. 
lar ſervice to Cæſar's 'purpoſes ; as it impreſſed a'pecuti 
yeneration of his perſon. upon the minds of the populace. 
Antony very ſuccelsfully made uſe of it to inſtigate them a- 
gainlt the conſpirators, when he reminded them in the fune- 
ral oration which he ſpeke over Cæſar's body, that he de- 
rived his origin on one ſide from the antient kings of Italy, 
and on the other from the immortal gods. Sue. in vit. Jul. 6. 


Dio. xliv. p. 235.259. 
8 other 
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other * of more humble lineage, and had treated A. U. 2. 


Domitius at Corfinium *, in the ſame manner 
that his name-ſake has been treated at Inteme- 
lium.—! ſalute your ſon. Farewel. 


LETTER VIII. 
To TIRO. 


I Shall think myſelf indebted to you for all 
that I moſt value, whenever you give me 
the ſatisfaction of ſeeing you perfectly recovered. 
In the mean time, I am in the utmoſt impatience 
for the return of Menander, whom I lately diſ- 
patched with a letter to you. I conjure you, if 
you have any affection for me, to take care of 
your health: and let me ſee you as ſoon as it 
ſhall be thoroughly re-eſtabliſhed. Farewe 
April the 1oth. 


$ Bellienus, commander of the garriſon at Intemelium: 


and who, as appears from this letter, was the ſon of a fe- 
male ſlave, , | 


© Domitius Enobarbus, a little before the date of this 
letter, was 1 in Cori nĩium by Caſar': to whom he was 
at length obliged to ſurrender the town. Cæſar treated him 
with great generoſity: and not only gave him his liberty, 
but reſtored to him a ſum of money which he had lodged in 
the public treaſury of the city. Some account of the occa- 
fion of this inveterate enmity which Coelius expreſſes toward 
Domitius, may be ſeen in the 15 ch let. of the preceding book, 
p- 65, Cæſ. de Bel. Civil. i. 23. 6 | 

* | 
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ND 
To the Same. 


Enander returned 'a day later than I ex- 
pected, which cauſed me to paſs a mi- 
ſerable night, in the moſt diſquieting apprehen- 
ſions. But tho' your letter did not remove my 
uncertainty as to your health; it in ſome meaſure 
however diſpelled the gloom which had overcaſt 
my mind: as it was an evidence at leaſt that you 
were ſtill in being. | 
I have bidden adieu to all my literary amuſe- 
ments of every kind: nor ſhall I be capable of 
reſuming them again till I ſee you here. Mean 
while, I deſire you would give orders that your 
phyſician's demands may be fatisfied : for which 

purpoſe I have likewiſe written to Curius. The 
former, I am told, attributes your diſtemper to 
that anxiety which I hear you indulge. But if 
you have any regard for me, awaken in your 
breaſt that manly ſpirit of philoſophy, for which 
I fo tenderly love and value you. It is impoſſible 
you ſhould recover your health, if you do not 
preſerve your ſpirits: and I intreat you to keep 
chem up, for my fake as well as your own: I 
defire you likewiſe to retaia Acaſtus, that 


TA * you 
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you may be the more coityettiently attended. 
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A. U. 
In a word, my Tiro, preſerve yourſelf for me. = 1 


Remember the time for the performance of 


my promiſe is approaching: but if you return 


to Italy before the day I fixed for that purpoſe, 
I will execute it immediately. Again and again, 
bid you farewel, - 


LETTER x. 
To the Same. 


Gypta returned hither on the 12th of 

April. But tho? he aſſured me that you 
had loſt your fever and were much mended; it 
gave me great uneaſineſs to find, that you were 
not yet able to write: and the more fo, as Her- 
mia, whom I expected the ſame day, is not yet 


arrived. The concern I feel on account of your 


health, is beyond all belief. Free me from this 
diſquietude, I conjure you; and in return I will 
eaſe you of all yours. I would write a longer 


letter, if I thought you were in a diſpoſition to 


read one. I will therefore only add my requeſt, 


| 7 The commentators ſuppoſe, with great probability, that 
this alludes to a promiſe which. Cicero had ma to Nd 
of giving him his freedom. 
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U-764. that you would employ that excellent underſtand- 


ing for which I ſo greatly eſteem you, in ſtudy- 
ing what methods may beſt preſerve you both to 
yourſelf and to me, I repeat it again and again, 
take care of your health. Farewel. 

Since I wrote the above, Hermia i is hes, 
He delivered your letter to me; which is written, 
1 perceive, with a very unſteady hand. 'How- 
ever, I cannot wonder at it, after ſo ſevere an 
illneſs. I diſpatch Egypta with this: and as he | 
is a good-natured fellow, and ſeems to have an 
affection for you, I deſire you would keep him 
to attend you. He is accompanied with a cook, 
whom I have likewiſe ſent for your uſe. Fare- 
wel. 


Qu1nTus Ciczro to the Same. 


Have ſtrongly reproached you in my own mind, 
for ſuffering a ſecond packet to come away 
without incloſing a letter to me. All your own rhe- 
toric will be inſufficient to avert the puniſhment 
you have incurred by this unkind neglect: and 


0 The time when this letter was written is altogether un- 
certain: and it is placed under the preſent year, not becauſe 


there is any good reaſon for it, Ne N r l 1 
againſt it. FLO 


you 


you muſt have recourſe to ſome elaborate. A. u. 74. 
production of your patron's eloquence, to ap- 


peaſe my wrath. Tho' I doubt whether even 
his oratory will be able to perſuade me, that you 
have -not been guilty of a very unpardonable. 
omiſſion, I remember it was a cuſtom of my 
mother, to put a ſeal upon her empty caſks ; in 
order, if any of her liquors ſhould be purloin- 
ed, that the ſervants might not pretend the. 
veſſel had been exhauſted before. In the ſame 
manner you ſhould write to me, tho' you 
have nothing to ſay; that your empty letters 
may be a proof at leaſt, that you would not de- 
fraud me of what I value. I value all indeed 
that come from you, as the very ſincere and 
agreeable dictates of your heart. Farewel, and 
continue to love me. | 


LETTER H. 
To Sxxvrus Svtlrrotuvs !. 


Am informed by a letter from my friend Tre- 
A batius, that you lately inquired after me; 
and expreſſed at the ſame time much concern, 


. ? Servius Sglpicius Rufus was deſcended from one of the 
nobleſt and moſt conſiderable families in Rome; ſeveral of 
his anceſtors having borne the higheſt offices and honours of 
the republic. He was elected to the conſular dignity in the 


I 4 that 


_ ” 
2 
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| AV. 704; that your indiſpoſition had prevented you from 


* — . 


ſeeing me when J was in the ſuburbs of Rome. 


To which he adds, that you are deſirous if 1 
ſhould approach the city, of having a confe- 
rence with me, in order to deliberate in what 
manner it becomes us to act in this critical ſea- 
ſon. I ſincerely wiſh it had been in our power 
to have conferred together, ere our affairs were 
utterly ruined : as T am perſuaded we might 
have contributed ſomewhat to the ſupport of our. 


declining conſtitution. For as you had long 


foreſeen theſe public calamities, ſo I had the plea- 
fure to hear whilſt IJ was in Cilicia, that both 
during your conſulate, and afterwards, you. al- 
ways ſtood forth an advocate for the peace of our 
country *. But tho' I totally concurred with you 
in theſe ſentiments; yet upon my return to Rome 
it was too late to enforce them. I vas indeed 
wholly unſupported in my opinion: and not only 
found myſelf among a ſet of men, who were 


year of Rome 702: to which his eminent ſkill in the law 
principally contributed. Suet. in vit. T iberii. Dio. xli. p. 


148. See rem. 6. on let. 1. B. ix. 


Sulpicius was well aware, that the recalling Cæſar from 
his government in Gaul before the expiration of the time for 
which it was granted him, together with the refuſing him 
the privilege, which he had obtained by an expreſs law, of 
ſuing for the conſulate in his abſence, would inevitably draw 
on: a civil war. And accordingly he exerted himſelf with 
great zeal in oppoſing his collegue Marcus Claudius Mar- 
c2llus, in the ſeveral attempts which he made for that pury 
„ eas hon 


* 


madly 
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madly inflanied- wich a thirſt of war, but was A. u. 704, 
_ conſidered likewiſe as one who by a long abſence W* 


Vas utterly unacquainted with the true ſtate of the 
commonwealth, But tho? it ſeems in yain to hope 
that our united counfels can now avail the repub- 
lic; yet if they can in any degree advantage our- 
ſelves, there is no man with whom I ſhould more 
willingly confer. Not indeed with any view of- 
ſecuring the leaſt part of our former dignities, 
but to conſider in what manner we may moſt 
worthily deplore their loſs. For I well know 
that your mind is amply ſtored with thoſe ex- 
amples of the great, and thoſe maxims of the 
wiſe, which ought to guide and animate our con- 
duct in this important conjuncture. | 

\ I ſhould have told you before now, that your 
preſence | in the ſenate, or, to ſpeak more properly, 
in the convention of ſenators ', would be altogether 
ineffectual; if I had not been apprehenſive of 
giving offence to that perſon who endeavoured by 
inſtancing your example, to perſuade me to join 
them. I very plainly aſſured him, however, when 
he applied to me for this pp; that if T went 


8 The eds of the ſenate to which Cicero alludes, was 
held i in Rome after Pompey had deſerted Italy. Cicero calls 
it a convention of ſenators,” as not admitting the legality 
of its aſſembling ; both the conſuls, together with the — 
cipal magiſtrates of the republic, having — 
ſelves, together with Pompey, into Greece. 
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* . ſenate, I ſhould declare the fame opinion 
concerning peace, and his expedition into Spain, 


which you had already delivered as youns -. 

The flames of war, you ſee, have ſpread 
themſelves throughout the whole Roman domi - 
nions: and all the world have taken up arms 
under our reſpective chiefs. Rome, in the mean 
time, deſtitute of all rule or magiſtracy, of all 
juſtice or control, is wretchedly. abandoned to 
the dreadful inroads of rapine and devaſtation, 
In this general anarchy and confuſion, I know not 
what to expect: I ſcarce know even what to 
with. . But notwithſtanding I had determined ta 
retire to a farther diſtance from Rome; (as in- 
deed I cannot even hear it named without re- 
luctance) yet I pay ſo great a regard to your 
padgment, that if you think any adyantage may 
ariſe from our interview, J am willing to re- 


Cicero had an interview with Cxſar i in the return of the 
latter from Brundiſium, after Pompey had Abandoned that 
city and fled into Greece. Cæſar 4 to prevail with 
our author to return to Rome, and take his ſeat in the ſenate. 
But Cicero acted upon this occafion with a ſpirit, which we 
cannot but regret ſhould have ever deſerted him. He de- 
clared, he would not attend the ſenate but upon the terms af 
boa at full liberty to deliver his ſentiments: which he or 

were utterly ainſt c ng the war into Spain, an 
al in — > as plainly aſſured him, 
that this-was what he could not ſuffer: and recommending 
= to him to thin better of the matter, the conference ended; 

<4: very little, ſays Cicero, to the ſatisſaction of * 1 
% very much to my own.” Ad At. ix. 18. 


tur n, 
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turn. In the mean time I have requeſted Tre- A. u. 20% 

batius to receive your commands, if you ſhoulddd 
be deſirous of communicating any to me by his 

mouth. I ſhould be glad indeed that you would 
employ either him, or any other of your friends, 
whom you can truſt upon this occaſion ; as I 
would not lay you under the neceſſity of going 
out of Rome, or be myſelf abliged to advance 
much nearer to it. Perhaps I attribute too much 
to my own judgment, tho I am ſure I do not 
to your's, when I add, that I am perſuaded the 
world will approve whateyer ures we ſhall 
agree upon, Farewel. | 


LETTER XII, 
Maxcvus CoxrLivs to Crexxo. 


HE melancholy caſt of your letter af- - 

fects me with the deepeſt concern: and 
tho' you do not declare your intentions in direct 
and explicit terms; yet you leave me no room 
to doubt of what kind they are *. I thus inſtant- 
ly therefore take up my pen, in order to conjure 
you, my dear friend, by the tenderneſs you bear 
to your children, and by all that is moſt valu- 
able in your eſteem, not to reſolve upon any 


3 That Cicero had formed a reſolution of following Pom- 
pey into Greece, 


3 mea⸗ 
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meaſures ſo totally inconſiſtent with your true 
Welfare! Heaven afd earth will be my witneſs, 


that 1 have offered you no advice, nor ſent you 


any prophetic admonitions, which I had not well 
and maturely conſidered. It was not, indeed, 
till after I had an interview with Cæſar, and had 
fully diſcovered his ſentiments, that J informed 
you in what” manner he would moſt aſſuredly 
employ his victory. If you imagine he will be 


as eaſy in pardoning his enemies, as he was rea- 


ſonable in offering them terms of accommoda- 
tion, believe me, you will find that you have 
made a very erroneous calculation. His heart 
and his expreſſions breathe the ſevereſt reſent- 
ment: and he left Rome, highly incenſed both 
againſt the ſenate and tribunes*. In plain truth, 
he is by no means in a diſpoſition to ſhew the 


5 Ceſar upon his return to Rome after the ſiege of Brun- 


diſium, propoſed to the ſenate that an embaſſy ſhould be ſent 


=” 


* * 


ſons to be appointe 


to Pompey, with propoſals of peace. This the houſe agreed 


to: but when the e was moved concerning the = 
for this Er none of the members 
would undertake that com miſſion. Cæſar endeavoured like- 


wiſe to procure a law for granting him the money in the pub- 
lie treaſury, in order to carry on the war againſt Pompey. 


But Metellus the tribune interpoſing his negative, Cæſar ob- 


tained his purpoſe by a ſhorter method. For breaking open 


the temple of Saturn, in which this money was preſerved, he 
firſt plundered his country of her patrimony, 7 Florus) 
and then of her liberty. Having thus poſſeſſed himſelf of 


an immenſe wealth, he immediately ſet out upon his expe- 
dition againſt Afranius and Petreius, the lieutenants of Pom- 
pey in Spain. Ce/. Bel. Civil. i. 33. Dio. xli. Flor, iv. 2, 


leaſt 


\ 
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leaſt favour to his adverſaries. If you have any A. U. 704! 


tenderneſs therefore to yourſelf, to your ſon, or 
to your family in general: if either my friend- 
ſhip, or the alliance of that worthy man who has 
married * your daughter, can give us a claim to 
ſome influence over you; let me conjure you not 
to diſconcert the meaſures we have taken to pre- 
ſerve our fortunes, nor lay us under the miſerable 
alternative of either abandoning a cauſe upon 
which our own fafety depends, or of impiouſly 
wiſhing well to one which muſt neceſſarily be 
inconſiſtent with yours. Conſider, you have al- 
ready diſguſted Pompey by this your delay in 
joining him: and would it not be utterly impo- 
litic, after having ſo cautiouſly avoided giving 
offence to Cæſar, when his affairs were: yet 
doubtful, to declare againſt him now that rhey 
are attended with ſuch uncommon ſucceſs? 
Would it not be the higheſt indiſcretion, to join 
with thoſe. who are fleeing before his troops, after 
having refuſed to a& in concert with tham when 
they ſeemed inclined to reſiſt? In fine, my friend, 
let me intreat you, whilſt you are endeavouring 

to eſcape the imputation of being deficient in pa- 
triotiſm, to be careful left you incur the cenſure 
of. being deficient in prudence. But after all, if 
I cannot wholly diſſuade you from your reſolution, 


7 Dolabella, | 
ſuffer 
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Au. . ſuffer me at leaſt, to prevail with you to ſuſpend 
— owe 


the execution of it; till the event of our expedi- 
tion into Spain : which I ſhall venture however 
to aſſure you, will moſt certainly fall into our 
hands upon the very firſt appearance of Cæſar's 
troops. And what hopes the oppoſite party can 
poſſibly entertain after the loſs of that province, 
I am perſectiy unable to diſcover; As far like- 
wiſe is it beyond my penetration; what motive 
eati induce you to join with thoſe whoſe affairs 
are thus evidently deſperate; This deſign, which 
you ſo obſcurely intimated in your letter, had 
reached the knowledge of Cæſur: and the firſt 
thing he faid after the uſual falutations had paſ- 
- ſed between us, was to inform me of what he 
had heard concerning you. I profeſſed myſelf in- 
tirely ignorant that you had any ſuch thoughts: 
but if you had, I faid; it was my requeſt, that he 
would write to you in ſuch terms as might moſt 
probably prevail with you to renounce them. I 
have received his commands to attend him into 
Spain: otherwiſe I would inſtantly have come 
to you, where · ever you had been, in order to have 
preſſed theſe reaſons upon you in perſon; and 
indeed to have retained you in Italy by abſo- 
lute force. Conſider well your ſcheme, my dear 
Cicero, ere you carry it into execution, leſt you 
obſtinately, and againſt all remanſtrances, involve 

both 
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both yourſelf and your family in utter and irre- 
coverable ruin. But if you are affected by tha 
reproaches of thoſe who ſtyle themſelves patriots, 
or cannot ſubmit to be a witneſs of the inſolence 
of ſome in the oppoſite party; let me adviſe you 
to retreat into a neutral city, till our conteſts 
ſhall be decided. This will be acting with a pru- 
dence which I cannot but own to be a laudable 


one; and which Cæſar, I am ſure, will by aq 


means diſapprove. Farewel. | 


J 


LETTER XIV. 
Cictro to Maxcus Coeiivs 


Should have been extremely affected by your 
letter, if reaſon had not baniſhed from my 
heart all its diſquietudes, and deſpair of ſeeing 
better days had not long fince hardened it againſt 
every new impreſſion of grief. Yet ſtrong. as I 
muſt acknowledge my deſpondency to be, I am 
not ſenſible however that I ſaid any thing in my 
luaſt, which could juſtly raiſe the ſuſpicion you 
have conceived. What more did my letter con- 
tain than general. expreſſions of diſſatisfaction at 
the ſad proſpect of our affairs ? a proſpect which 
cannot, ſurely, ſuggeſt to your own mind leſa 
gloomy apprcheniions than R to mine. 
For 
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"oY — 30 For I am too well perſuaded of the force of your 
| penetration, to imagine, that my judgment can 
diſcover conſequences which lie concealed from 
yours. But I am ſurpriſed that you who oughs 
to know me perfectly well, ſhould believe me 
capable of acting with ſo little policy as to 
abandon a riſing fortune, for one in its decline 
at leaſt, if not utterly fallen; or ſo variable as; 
not only to deſtroy at once all the intereſt I 
have eſtabliſhed with Cæſar, but to deviate 
\ even from myſelf, by engaging at laſt in a civil 
war, which it has hitherto been my determined 
maxim to avoid. Where then did you diſcover 
thoſe unhappy reſolutions you impute to me? 
Perhaps you collected them from what I ſaid 
of ſecluding myſelf in ſome ſequeſtered ſoll- 
tude. - And indeed you are ſenfible how ill I 
can ſubmit, I do not ſay to endure, but even to 
be a witneſs of the inſolencies of the ſucceſsful 
Party : a ſentiment, my friend, which once, I 
am ſure, was yours no leſs than mine. But 
in vain would I retire, whilſt I preſerve the 
title with which I am at preſent diſtinguiſhed, 
and continue to be attended with this em- 
barraſſing parade of lictors. Were I eaſed 
 .* That of Inperater; See the firſt rem. on the firſt let. 
The litors were a fort of beadles, ho carried the en- 


' figns of magiſtracy before the conſuls, proconſuls, and other 
Y ſupreme officers « the ſtate, Theſe lictors continued to at- 


of 


* 
1 - 
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of this troubleſome honour, there is no part of A. U. 704. 
Italy ſo obſcure, in which I ſhould not be wel "YL 
contented to hide myſelf. Vet theſe my laurels, 
. unwelcome as they are to myſelf, are the object 
both of the enyy and the raillery of my malevo- 
lent enemies *, Nevertheleſs, under all theſe 
 - temptations of withdrawing from ſo diſguſting a 
ſcene, I never once entertained a thought of leav- 
ing Italy without the previous approbation of 
yourſelf and ſome others. But you know the 
ſituation of my ſeveral villas: and as it is among 
theſe I am obliged to divide my time, that I may 
not incommode my friends; the preference I 
give to thoſe which ſtand on the ſea coaſt, has 
raiſed a ſuſpicion, that I am meditating a flight 
into Greece. If peace indeed were to be found 
in that country, I ſhould not perhaps be unwill- 


tend the proconſul after his return from his government, if 
he aſpired (as Cicero did) to the honour of a triumph. 

- > Cicero undoubtedly gave upon this occaſion. but too 
much colour to the cenſure of his enemies : for it could not 
but have a very ſtrange appearance, that he ſhould preſerve 
the thoughts of a triumph, at a time when his country was 
bleeding with a civil war. But as he was extremely ambi- 
tious of this honour, he was greatly unwilling to renounce 
it; fall flattering himſelf, perhaps, that ſome accommoda- 
tion between Cæſar and Pompey would afford him an op- 
portunity of enjoying what he ſo ſtrongly deſired. 

3 That 1s, by continuing in the ſuburbs of Rome z where, 
as he had no houſe of his own, he muſt neceſſarily be a gueſt 
to ſome of his friends. For he could not enter the city with- 
out relinquiſhing his claim to a triumph. 250 0 
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A.V. 704. ing to undertake the voyage: but to enter upon 
i in order to engage in a war, would be altoge- 


ther inconſiſtent, ſurely, with my principles and 
character; eſpecially as it would be taking up 
arms not only againſt a man who T hope is 
perfectly well ſatisfied with my conduct, but in 

favour of one whom it is now impoſſible I ſhould 
_ ever render ſo. In a word, as I made no ſecret 
to you when you met me at my Cuman villa, of 
the converſation which had paſſed between Am- 
pius and myſelf ; you could not be at a loſs to 
_ gueſs my ſentiments upon this head: and indeed 
you plainly ſaw how utterly averſe J was to the 
ſcheme of Pompey's deſerting Rome. Did I not 
then affirm, that there was nothing I would not 
fuffer, rather than be induced to follow the civil 
war beyond the limits of Italy *? And has any 


Cicero perpetually condemns, the conduct of Pompey, 
in firſt retiring from Rome, and afterwards removing th! 
ſeat of war out of Italy, But with regard to the former, it 
appears even from our author himſelf that it was attended 
with a very good effect, and which Pompey, it is probable, 
had in view when he reſolved upon that meaſure, For it 
raiſed a more general indignation againſt Cæſar to ſee Pom- 
pey thus fleeing before him, and rendered the people more 
averſe from favouring his cauſe. Fugiens Pompeius mirabiliter 
homines movet. Quid guæris alia cauſa facta eft : nihil jam 
concedendum putant Cæſari. Ad At. vii. 11. And as toPom- 
pey's leaving Italy, he ſeems, as far as can be judged at this 
diſtance of time, to have acted upon a very rational plan. 
Pompey's forces were much inferior to Cæſar's: and even the 
few troops which he had, were ſuch as he could by no means 
depend upon. As he was maſter of a very conſiderable fleet, 
there was great probability of his being able to prevent Cæ- 
"> event 
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event ſince happened, that could give me juſt A. b. 504: 


reaſon of changing my ſentiments ? On the con- 
trary, has not every circumſtance concurred to 
fix me in them *? 

Be aſſured, (and I am well perſuaded 'tis what 
you already believe) that the ſingle aim of my 
actions in theſe our public calamities, has been 
to convince the world, that my great and earneſt 
deſire was to preſerve the peace of our country; 
and when this could no longer be hoped, that 
there was nothing I wiſhed more, than to avoid 


ſar from following him into Greece : at the ſame time that 
Afranius and Petreius were in the rear of Cæſar, with an ar- 
my compoſed of approved and veteran forces. Italy was 
|. ſupplied with corn from the eaſtern provinces, eſpecially from 
Egypt : which Pompey was in hopes of cutting off by means 
of his fleet. Theſe provinces together with the neighbouring 
kings were likewiſe greatly in his intereſt : and ne had rea- 
ſon to expect very large ſubſidies from them, both of men 
and money. - Perhaps therefore when theſe ſeveral circum- 
ſtances ſhall be duly weighed, it will not appear that Pom- 
determined injudiciouſly, when he reſolved to croſs the 
Adriatic. 4 At. vii. 14 ix. 9. x. 8. Dio. xli. p. 158. 

s Notwithſtanding Cicero's ſtrong aſſertions that he had 
no thoughts of joining Pompey, he had actually determined 
to do ſo a few days before he received the preceding letter 
from Coelius: as appears by an epiſtle to Atticus, wherein 
he expreſsly tells him, that he was only waiting for a fair 
wind. But before he wrote the preſent letter, he had received 
ſome news not altogether favourable to Pompey's party : in 
conſequence of which he renounced his former delign, and 
was now determined (tho? he does not think proper to own 
it in this letter) to retire to Malta, as a neutral iſland. This 
reſolution, however, he ſoon afterwards rejected, and re- 
ſumed his firſt intentions of following Pompey into Greece. 
And this ſcheme he at length executed. 44 A. x. 8, g. Sed 
tem. 4- p. 141. of this vol. 
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AU. 564: taking any part in the civil war. And I ſhall 
never, I truſt, have reaſon to repent of firmly 
perſevering in theſe ſentiments. It was the fre- 
quent boaſt, I remember, of my friend Horten- 
ſius, that he had never taken up arms in any of 
| our civil diſſentions. But I may glory in the 
' ſame honeſt neutrality, with a much better grace: 
fr that of Hortenſius was ſuſpected to have ariſen 
from the timidity of his temper; whereas mine, 
I think, cannot be imputed to any motive of that 
unworthy kind. Nor am I in the leaſt terrified by 
thoſe conſiderations, with which you ſo faithful- 
ly and affectionately endeavour to alarm my fears. 
The truth of it is, there is no calamity ſo ſevere, 
to which we are not all of us, it ſhould ſeem, in 
this univerſal anarchy and confuſion, equally and 
unavoidably expoſed. But if I could have avert- 
ed this dreadful ſtorm from the republic, at the 
expence of my own private and domeſtic enjoy- 
ments, even of thoſe, my friend, which you ſo 
emphatically recommend to my care, I ſhould 
moſt willingly have made the ſacrifice. As to 
my ſon, (who I rejoice to find has a ſhare in your 
concern) I ſhall leave him a ſufficient patrimony 
in that honour with which my name will be re- 
membered, ſo long as the republic ſhall ſubſiſt : 
and if it be deſtroyed, I ſhall have the conſola- 
tion at leaſt to reflect, that he will ſuffer nothing 


. more 
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' 


young man my ſon-in-law, whoſe welfare you im 
treat me to conſider; can you once doubt, know- 
ing as you perfe&ly do the tenderneſs I bear, not 
only for him, but for Tullia, that I am infinite- 
ly anxious upon his account? I am the more ſo 
indeed, as it was my ſingle conſolation amidſt 
theſe general diſtractions, that they might poſh- 
bly prove a means of protecting him from thoſe 
inconveniencies in which his too generons ſpirit 
had unhappily involved him *. How much he 
ſuffered from them, during the time he continu- 
ed in Rome, as well as how little that circum- 
ſtance was to my credit, are points which I chooſe 
to leave to your inquiry. A 

Affairs in Spain, I doubt not, will terminate 
in the manner you mention. But I neither wait 
the event of them in order to determine my con- 


It ſhould ſeem by this paſſage, that Dolabella, who had 
contracted very conſiderable debts, was at this time under 
ſome difficulties from his creditors : from whom Cicero flat- 
tered himſelf that Cæſar's power would have protected him. 
Some commentators however, inſtead of liberalitate, adapted 
in this tranſlation, read /ibertate; and ſuppoſe that Cicero 
alludes to the proſecution in which Dolabella had been en- 
gaged againſt Appius: of which a detail has been given in 


the preceding remarks, But whichever be the true word, 


the ſentiment is obſervable, For ſurely it was utterly un- 
worthy of Cicero, to find the leaſt conſolation amidſt the ca- 
lamities of his country, in the hope that they might prove a 
ſcreen to Dolabella, either from the Juſtice of his creditors, 
gr the malice of his enemies. | 


K 3 | duct; 


more than muſt be the common lot of every Ro- A. U. 704, 
man. With regard to that dear and excellent — 
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A b. 204. duct ; nor am I acting in any other reſpect 
FITS with. the leaſt  artifice. If the republic ſhould 


de preſerved, I ſhall certainly hold my rank 
in it: but if it ſhould be ſubverted; you 
yourſelf, I dare ſay, will join me in my in- 
tended ſolitude; But this latter ſuppoſition is, 
perhaps, the vain and groundleſs ſurmiſe of a 
diſturbed imagination; and affairs, after all, 
may take a happier turn than I am apt to pre- 
ſage. I remember the deſpondency which, pre- 
vailed in my earlier days, amongſt our patriots of 
more advanced years: poſſibly my preſent ap- 
prehenſions may be of the ſame caſt, and no 
other than the effect of a common weakneſs in- 
cident to old age: Heaven grant they may prove 
ſo! And yet you have heard, I ſuppoſe, that a 
robe of magiſtracy is in the looms for Oppius ; 
and that Curtius has hopes of being inveſted with 
the double-dyed purple *: but the principal work- 


7 The contrary of this was the truth: for Cicero was at 
this time determined to wait the event of Cæſar's expedition 
againſt the lieutenants of Pompey in Spain: And for this 
purpoſe he had thoughts of retiring to Malta: Melitum, opi- 
nor, capeſſamus (lays he to Atticus) dum quid in Hiſpania. Ad 
At. x. g. 25 a | re 

® This alludes to the contentions between Sylla and Ma- 
rius; which, notwithſtanding the probability of their termi- 
nating in the total ſubverſion of the conſtitution, the repub- 
lic however ſurvived, 
© 9 Oppius and Curtius were perſons, who probably had dif. 
tinguiſhed themſelves in no other manner than as being the 
ſervile implements of Cſar's ambition. The former how- 


man, 
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man, it ſeems, ſomewhat delays him . I throw A. U. og. 

in this little pleaſantry, to let you ſee that I can "Va 

ſmile in the midft of my indignation. . 
Let me adviſe you to enter into the affair which 

I formerly mentioned concerning Dolabella, with 

the ſame warmth, as if it were your own. I 

have only to add, that you may depend upon it, i 
J ſhall take no haſty; or inconſiderate meaſures. , 
But to whatever part of the world I may dire& 

my courſe, I intreat you to protect both me and 

mine agreeably to your honour and to our mu- 
tual friendſhip. ; Farewell. 


ever, appears to have been in high credit during Cæſar's | 

uſurpation: but the latter is often mentioned in the letters to 

Atticus with great contempt. Servius in his comment on the 
th boek of the ZEneid, informs us that the colour of the au- 
Fir tobe was a mixture of purple and ſcarlet: it is proba- 

le therefore from the * which Cicero employs, that 
Curtius had a promiſe of being advanced into the ſacred col- 
lege. It might well diſcourage Cicero's hopes of better days, 
when he ſaw men of this character ſingled out to fill the moſt 
important dignities of the republic. And indeed it was an 
earneſt of what Cæſar afterwards practiſed, when he became 
the fole fountain of all preferment :* which he diſtributed in 
the moſt arbitrary manner, without any regard to rank or 
merit. Nullos non honores, ſays one of the hiſtorians, ad libi- 
dinem cepit & dedit.——Cioitate donatos, & guoſdam e ſemi- 
- barbaris Gallorum, recepit in curiam. Suet. in Jul. 76. 

1 Sed eum in fector moratur. This witticiſm, which turns 
upon the equivocal ſenſe of the word igfector, could not be 
preſerved in the tranſlation. It is probable that Cæſar had 

gained Curtius, as he had many others, by ſome ſeaſonable 
apphcation-to his wants or his avarice : for Cicero ſeems to 
uſe this word in alluſion to the verb from whence. it is de- 
rived, as well as in its appropriated meaning; 7»ficio ſignify · 
ing both to corrupt and to aye. ry 
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2 20 e Str vrvs boretelt; * 
my Sllogato mne: honoring NI H 1 
eie your letter at my cumun villa, on 
rer of April. I find you ſhortened it 
upon the ſuppoſition; that Philotimus would de- 


her it into my hands; whom, it ſvems; you 


had inſtructed to give me a more full and expli- 
cit. information. But he did not execute his com- 
miſſion with the care he ought: for inſtead of 
bringing your letter to me himſelf, he feng it by 
another perſon. However, this omiſſion was 
ſupplied by a viſit fram your wife and ſon: who 
are both of them extremely deſirous you ſhould 
come hither : and indeed piefied-n me to rite 0 
you | for that purpofe, ' 

You Selire to know what meaſures I would 


TE 3K LG THE. 


Relieve: me, * am in a fituation of mind which 
renders me much more in need of a guide my- 


ſelf, than capable of conducting another. But 


were it otherwiſe, how ſhould I venture to offer 
my advice to a man of your diſtinguiſhed wiſdom 
and dignity ? This however J will ſay, that if 
the queſtion· be, in what manner it becomes us to 


act; the anſwer is plain and obvious: but what 


will 
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yill be moſt expedient for our intereſt; is a point A. u. 794. 
far leſs eaſy to determine. In ſhort, if we think, 
as I am ſure we ought, that honour and true in- 
tereſt muſt ever point: the ſame way; there, can 
be no diſpute what path we have to purſue. 
Fou imagine, that we are both of us in the 
ſame circumſtances: and moſt certainly we both 
committed the ſame miſtake, when we honeſtly 
declared our opinions in favour of peace. All our 
counſels indeed equally tended to prevent a civil 
war: and as this was the true intereſt of Cæſar, 
we thought he would conſider himſelf as obliged 
to us for fupporting pacific* meaſures. How 
much we were deceived, 1s evident, you ſee 
from the preſent poſture of affairs. But you look, 
J know, much farther, and take i into your view, 
not only what has already, happened, or is now 
tranſacting, but the whole future progreſs and 
final tendency of theſe commotions. If then 
you ſhould determine to remain in Rome, you 
muſt either approve the meaſures which are there 
carrying on; or bę preſent at a ſcene which your 
heart condemns. But the former ſeems an un- 
worthy part; and the latter, I think, altogether . 
an unſafe one. My opinion is conſequently for 
retiring : and the ſingle point is, whither to di- 
rect our courſe? But as public affairs were ne- 
yer 1 in a more deſperate ſituation, ſo never was 


 therg 
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Au. pet there a queſtion attended with greater difficul- 
nes: whichever way one turns it, ſome impor- 


tant objection occurs. If you have reſolved upon 


any ſcheme which is not conſiſtent with mine, I 
could wiſh you would ſpare yourſelf the trouble 
of a journey hicher: bur if you are inclined to 


participate of my meaſures, I will wait your ar- 


rival. I beg you would be as expeditious for 
that purpoſe as you conveniently can: a requeſt, 


* in g er 1 eee and ume r 
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H 2 13 never once Sh that I enj joyed 
the higheft rank in your friendſhip, yet 
every. day's experience ſtrengthens me in that 


| Fan ion. "You aſſured me, I remember, i in one 


21 ' 15 805 (PBL Ss 711 
Sulpicius had an ** 8 


- Villa, ſoon after the date of this letter: but the former was 


ſo much diſpirited and fo full of fears, that Cicero could not 


. bripg him to any determination. They broke up their con- 


ference therefore without coming to any explicit reſolution : 
for tho? Cicero's was already formed, he did not think pro- 
r to avow his deſign of joining Pom y, to a man whom 
" found i in ſo timid and futunting a 4 * of mind. Ad At. 


14. 
1 The ſon and wiſe of 7 5 icius, Poſtumia was one of 
thoſe many ladies who found Cæſar as ron a 1 


as he was A ſoldier, | $uet, in Jul. 50. 
See rem. 1. p. 91. 
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of your letters, that you ſhould be more aſſidu- A. U. 264. 
ous in giving me proofs of your affection now, 5 
than when you were my quæſtor, as they would 
more indiſputably appear to be the free reſult of a 
diſintereſted eſteem. And tho nothing, I thought, 
could exceed your good offices to me in the pro- 
vince, yet you have ſince fully evinced the fince- 
rity. of this promiſe. Accordingly it was with 
great pleaſure I obſerved the friendly i impatience 
with which you expected my arrival in Rome, 
when I had thoughts of going thither ; as well 
as the joy you afterwards expreſſed at my having 
Jaid aſide that deſign, when affairs had taken a 
different turn from what you. imagined. But 
your laſt letter was particularly acceptable to me, 
as an inſtance both of your affection and your 
judgment. It afforded me much ſatisfaction, in- 
deed, to find on the one hand, that you conſider 
your true intereſt (as every great and honeſt mind 
ought always to conſider it) as infeparably con- 
_ nected with a rectitude of conduct: and on the 
other, that you promiſe to accompany me, whi- 
therſoever I may determine. to ſteer. Nothing 
can be more agreeable to my. inclination, nor, 
I truſt, to your honour, than your executing this 
reſolution. Mine has been fixed for ſome time: 
and 1t was not with any deſign of concealing 
it from you, that I did not acquaint you with 
9 
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it before. My only reaſon Was, that in public 
conjunctures of this kind, the communication of 
one's intentions to a friend, looks like admoniſh- 
ing, or rather indeed preſſing him to ſhare in the 
difficulties and the dangers of one's ſchemes. I 
cannot, however, but willingly embrace an offer 
which proceeds from ſo affectionate and generous 
a diſpoſition : tho' I muſt, add at the ſame time, 
(that 1 may not tranſgrefs the modeſt limits I 
have fet to my requeſts of this nature) that I by 
no means urge your compliance. If you ſhall 
think proper to purſue the meaſures you propofe, 
T ſhall eſteem myſelf greatly indebted to you: 
if not, I ſhall' very readily excuſe you. For tho? 
{ ſhall look upon the former as a tribute which 
you could not well refuſe to my friendſhip; yet 
T ſhall confider the latter likewiſe as the fame rea- 
ſonable conceflion to your fears, It muſt be own- 
ed, there is great difficulty how to act upon this 
occaſion. *Tis true, what honour would direct, 
is very apparent : but the prudential part is far 
from being a point ſo clear, However, if we 
would act up, as we ought, to the dictates of 
that philoſophy we have mutually cultivated, we 
cannot once heſitate in thinking, that the worthi - 
eſt meaſures muſt upon the whole be the moſt 
expedient. If you are inclined then to embark 


with me, you muſt come hither immediately: 


bud 
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but if it ſhould not ſuit you to be thus expedi- A. U. 704. 

tious, I will ſend you an exact account of m7 | 
route. To be ſhort, in whatever manner you 5 
may decide, I ſhall always conſider you as my 


friend: but much more ſo, if you ſhould deter- 
mine as I wiſh.  Farewel. 


LETTER XVI. 
To TzRENTIA. 


Am entirely free from the diſorder in my 
ftomach : which was the more painful, as 1 
ſaw it occaſioned both you and that dear girl 
whom I love better than my life, ſo much unea- 
ſineſs. I diſcovered the cauſe of this complaint 
the night after I left you; having diſcharged a 
great quantity of phlegm. This gave me ſo 
immediate a relief, that I cannot but believe I 
owe my cure to ſome heavenly interpoſition : to 
Apollo, no doubt, and Eſculapius. You will 
offer up your grateful tributes therefore to theſe 
reſtoring powers, with all the ardency of your 
uſual devotion. 
I am this moment embarked *: and have pro- 
cured a ſhip which I hope is well able to perform 


In order to join Pompey in Greece: who had left Ita» 
ly about three months before the date of this letter. A 


| | her 
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AU. 564. her voyage. As ſoon as I ſhall have finiſhed this 


letter, I propoſe to write to ſeveral of my friends, 
recommending you and our deareſt Tullia in the 
ſtrongeſt terms to their protection. In the mean 
time I ſhould exhort you to keep up your ſpirits, 
if I did not know that you are both animat- 


late learned and moſt able panegyriſt-of Cicero aſſures us, 


that he took this meaſure,” as chooſing to follow the cauſe 
«© which he thought to be the beſt, and preferring the con- 
«« ſideration of duty to that of his ſafety.” Cicero deſerves 
ſo highly from every friend to genius and literature, that it 
is no wonder Dr. Middleton ſhould not always ſpeak of him 
with the cool impartiality of an unbiaſſed hiſtorian. But it is 
the principal purpoſe of theſe remarks to inquire without 
prejudices of any kind, into the real merit of Cicero's poli- 
tical character: and as his conduct during this important 
Criſis, will evidently ſhew the ſtrength and meaſure of his 


patriotiſm, I ſhall trace it from the breaking out of the civil 


war to the preſent period: and then leave the facts to ſpeak 
for themſelves. 0 x | 

Upon the news that Cæſar was marching into Italy, 
Pompey was appointed general in chief. of the republican 
forces: and the principal magiſtrates, . together with thoſe 
who were inveſted with proconſular power, were diſtributed 
into different cantons of Italy in order to raiſe troops for the 
defence of the common cauſe, Cicero had his particular 


diſtrict aſſigned him among the reſt: but inſtead of executing 


this important commiſſion with ſpirit and vigour, he remained 
altogether inactive at his — villas in that part of Italy. 
And this he ſignified to Cæſar, by means of their common 
friend Trebatius: who had written to him in Cæſar's name, 
in order to prevail with him to return to Rome. RNæſcripſi 
ad Trebatium quam illud hoc tempore efſet difficile: me tamen 


in prediis meis efſe, neque delectum ullum, neque negotium ſuſ- 


. Ad At. vii. 37. Pompey in the mean time was preſſing 
icero to join him: but he excuſed himſelf by repreſenting 
that whilſt he was actually on the road for that purpoſe, he 
was informed that he could not proceed without the danger 


ed 
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ed with a more than manly fortitude. And in- A. U. 74; 


deed I hope there is a fair proſpect of your re- 
maining in Italy without any inconvenience, and 
of my returning to the defence of the republic, 
in conjunction with thoſe who are no leſs faith- 
fully devoted to its intereſt. | 


\ 


of being intercepted by Czſar's troops. | Exif. 2. Ciar. ad / 


Pom. apud pi ad At. viii. Cicero however is ſo ingenuous 
as to acknowledge in the fame letter to Pompey, that ſo cor 
as there were hopes that the negotiations for a peace woul 


be attended with ſucceſs, he thought it a juſtiſiable piece of 


prudence not to be too active in forwarding the preparations 
that were carrying on againſt Cæſar; remembering, he ſays, 
how much he-had formerly ſuffered from the reſentment of 
the latter in the affair of his exile. 'This was explaining at 
once the true principle of his whole conduct: and he avows 
it more expreſsly in a letter to Atticus. Non fimul cum Pompeio 
mare tranfierimus * Omnino non poterimus ; exſtat ratio dierum, 
fed tamen ¶ fateamur enim quod eft) fefellit ea me res, qua 
fortaſſe non debuit, ſed fefellit ; pacem putavi fore + que fi 
Mt, iratum mihi Cæſarem eſſe, cum idem amicus efſet Pompeio, 
nolui. Senſeram enim quam idem efſent. Hoe verens in hanc 
tarditatem incidi. Ad At. x. 8. Pompey however had no ſooner 
ſet ſail for Greece, than Cicero was ſtruck with the conſei- 
ouſneſs of his having acted an unworthy part: Poftquam 


Pompeius et conſules ex Italia exierunt, non angor, ſays he, ſed + 


ardeo dolore ——non ſum, inquam, mihi crede, mentis compos, 
tantum mihi dedecoris admififſe videor. Ad At. ix. 6. After 
ſeveral deliberations therefore, he was determined, he tells 
Atticus, to follow Pompey, without waiting the event of 
Cæſar's arms in Spain. Ad At. ix. 19. x. 8. This reſolution, 
nevertheleſs, ſoon gave way to a ſecond: for having re- 
ceived ſome accounts which contradicted a former report 
that had been ſpread concerning the advantageous poſture of 
Pompey's affairs, Cicero renounced his intention of joining. 
him, and now purpoſed to ſtand neuter. Ad At. x. 9. But 
a new turn in favour of Pompey ſeems to have brought Ci- 
dero back to his former ſcheme. For in a ſubſequent letter 


-1 | After 
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A. U. 04. After earneſtly recommending to you the care 
of your health, let mo make it my next requeſt, 


tuliſſe; alii 


that you would diſpoſe of yourſelf in ſuch of 
my villas as are at the greateſt diſtance from 
the army. And if proviſions ſhould become 
ſcarce in Rome, I ſhould think you will find it 
moſt convenient to remove with your ſervants to 


Arpinum : 3 


n 4 einn Ft Dir e rn 
10 Atticus, wherein he mentions ſome reaſons to believe that 
! affairs went well in Spain, and takes notice like- 
wiſe of ſome diſguſt which the populace expreſſed towards 
Cæſar in the theatre: we find him reſuming his deſign of 
openly uniting with Pompey. And accordingly he reſolved 
to join thoſe who were maintaining Pompey's cauſe in Sicily. 
Ad At. x. 12, It does not appear by any of his letters, upon 
what motive he afterwards exchanged his plan, for that of 
{ailing directly to Pompey's camp in Greece: Which, after 
various debates with himſelf, he at length, we ſee, executed. 
There is a paſſage however, in Czſar's Commentaries, which 
perhaps will render it probable, that the news which about 
this time was confidently ſpread at Rome, that Cæſar's army 
been al moſt totally defeated in Spain, was the determin- 
ing reaſon that ſent Cicero to Pompey. The fact was, that 
| . and Petreius had gained ſome advantages over 
Cæſar: but as they maguified them in their letters to Rome, 
much beyond the 1 1 ſeveral perfons of note who had 
- Hitherto been fluQuating in their reſolutions, thought it was 
now high time to declare themſelyes, and went off immedi- 
ately to Pompey. Hæc Afranius, Petreiuſque, et eorum amici, 
pleniora etiam atque uberiora Romam ad. ſuos per/cribebant. 
Multa rumor 9 — oo © ut pene bellum confectum videretur. Qui- 
bus literis nunciiſgue Romam perlatis — multi ex Italia ad Cn. 
Pompeium CEE: alii ut principes talem nuncium at- 
nec eventum Belli eæpectaſſe, aut ex omnibus noviſ- 
Ami weniſſe viderentur. De Bel. Civil. i. 53. 
A city in the country of the Volſci: a diſtrict of Italy 
which now comprehends part of the Campagna di Roma, 
and of the Terra di Lavoro. Cicero was born in this town 5 


which till ſubſiſts under the name of Arpino, . Th 
| | | | — 


Boox VII. of CICERO: 


The amiable young Cicero moſt tenderly ſa- A. U. 0s. 
lutes you. Again and again I bid you farewell... 


June the 1 ith, 
LETTER XVIII. 


' Maxevs Coxrivs to Cicero. 


JT AS * it for this, that I followed Cæſar 
into Spain? Why was I not rather at 
F ormiz, that I might have accompanied you to 
Pompey? But I was infatuated : and it was my 
averſion to Appius, together with my friend- 
ſhip for Curio, that gradually drew me into this . 
curſed cauſe. Nor were you entirely unacceſſo- 
ry to my error: for that night when I called 


This letter confirms the character that has been given of 
Cclius in a former temark ®, and ſhews him to have been 
of a temper extravagantly warm and impetuous. The re- 
ſentment and indignation with which it is. animated, was 
owing to ſome diſappointments that he had met with from 
Czfar : who had not diſtinguiſhed him agreeably to his ex- 
pectations. Ccœlius therefore, who was one of the prætors 
for the preſent year, endeavoured to take his revenge by op- 
poſing the execution of certain laws which. Cæſar had 
procured. His 3 for this purpoſe having ereated 

eat diſturbances in Rome, he was not only depoſed from 

is office, but expelled the ſenate: and the preſent letter 
ſeems to have been written immediately upon that event. 
Dio. xlii. p. 195 Caf. de Bel. Civil. iii. 20. | 

7 Appius engaged on the fide of Pompey : as Curio was a 
warm partiſan of Czſar. For the occaſion of Ccelius's re- 
ſentment againſt Appius, ſee B. vi. let. 14. p. 61. of this 
vol. ; 3 

* See rem. 4. vol. 1. Pp. 272. 
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upon you in my way to Ariminum *, why did 
you forget the friend, when you were gloriouſly 
acting the patriot, and not diſſuade me from the 
purpoſe of my journey; at the ſame time that you 


commiſſioned me to urge Cæſar to pacific mea- 


ſures? Not that I have an ill opinion of the 
cauſe : but believe me, perdition itſelf were 
preferable to being a witneſs of the inſufferable 
behaviour of theſe his inſolent partiſans ». T hey 
have rendered themſelvts ſo generally odious, 


that we ſhould long fince have been driven out 


of Rome, were it not for the apprehenſions 
which people have conceived of the cruel inten- 
tions of your party 1. There is not at this 
juncture a man in Rome, except a few raſcally 
uſurers *', who does not wiſh well to Pompey : 


* In order to join Carfax. Calius was ohe of the party 


wich Curio and Antony, when they fled ro Cæſar. Dis xt. 


2 153. See the firſt letter of this book, and rem. 4 on the 


ame. 
The chiefs of Cxſar- 8 party at Rome. 
% When Pompey left Rome upon the a bh ach of C Cz- 
far, he declared that he ſhould treat all thoſe as enemies who 
did not follow him: a, declaration, it was ima agined, which 
he would moſt rigorouſly have fulfilled, if fortune had put it 


in his power. Ce/. Bel. Civil; i. Cic. Epift. paſſim. 


. 33, As great numbers of thofe Who embraced the party of 
Ceſar were deeply involved in debt, it was apprehended thar 
they would procure a law for a general di eher e from their 
creditors. But Cæſar adjuſted matters by a * prudeut 


method, and in ſuch a e as to facilitate the 1 of 


theſe loans with little preju dice to thoſe who had advanced 
them. It appears that Cæſar rendered himſelf by theſe means 


a acceptable to thoſe perſons at Rome who dealt i in 
15 {oxt of pecuniary commerce. Ware de B bel, Civil. i. | 
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and I'have already brought over to your cauſe, A. U. 704. 


not only thoſe among the plebeian families who 
were in the intereſt of Cæfar, but the whole po- 
pulace in general. But you will, aſk, perhaps, 

what can this avail us now? Wait the event, my. 
friend; victory ſhall attend you in fpize of 


has. locked vp all the ſenſes. of your Party: as 

an attack, and how little capadle we e are of 
making any conſiderable oppoſnion. It is by no 
means from an intereſted motive that I offer. my 
alſiſtance; but merely in reſentment of. the 
unworthy uſage I have received: and reſent- 
ment 1s a-paſſion which uſually carries me, you 
know, the greateſt lengths. But what are you 
doing on the other ſide the water? Are you 
imprudently waiting to give the enemy battle? 
What Pompey's forces may be, 1 know not: 
but Cæſar's, I am ſure, are accuſtomed to action, . 
and enured to all the hardſhips of the moſt ſevere 
CO. Farewel. _ 


— 


1 This boaſt of Cœlius ended in * but his own de- 


ſtruction. For not ſucceeding 1 in his attempts at Rome, he 


withdrew to Thurii, a maritime town on the gu 25 of Ta- 
rentum; where endeavouring to raiſe an inſurrection in fa- 
vour of Pompey, he was murdered by the ſoldiers of Czſer's 
taction. Dio. xlii. p. 196. | 

5 Nen von 5:00 time in Pompey's camp in Greece. 


— 


* 2 | LE T. 
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yourſelyes For ſurely a profound lethargy | — 
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LETTER XIx. 
Doras ELLA to Crictro. 


A-U. 704. F Shall rejoice to hear you are well: I have 

1 the ſatisfaction to inform you, that both 
Tullia and myſelf are perfectly ſo. Terentia, 
indeed, has. been ſomewhat indiſpoſed; but is 
now, I am aſſured, perfectly recovered. As to 
the reſt of your family, they are all of them in 
the ſtate you wiſh. 
It would be doing me great injuſtice to 
ſuſpect, that I have at any time adviſed you to 
join with me in the cauſe of Cæſar, or at 
leaſt to ſtand neuter, more with a view to the 
advantage of my own party, than of your inte- 
reſt. But now that fortune has declared on our 
fide*, it is impoſſible 1 ſhould be ſuppoſed to 
recommend this alternative for any other reaſon, 


The reader has already been appriſed in the foregoing 
remarks, that Dolabella was ſon-in-law to Cicero. He was 
a young man of a warm, enterpriſing, factious diſpoſition, 
and one of the moſt active partiſans of Cæſar's cauſe, His 

character, conduct and fortune will be more particularly 
marked but as occaſion ſhall offer, in the farther progreſs of 
theſe obfervations. | 
_ * Caſar having defeated Afranius and Petreius, the lieu- 
_ tenants of Pompey, in Spain, was at this time with his army 
before Dyrrachium : a maritime city in Macedonia, now 
called Durazzi. wh | | 


— _——_ 


but 


" 4 
t 
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but becauſe the duty I owe you will not ſuffer me AU. N 

to be ſilent. Whether my advice, therefore, 

ſhall meet with your approbation, or not, you 

will at leaſt be ſo juſt as to believe, that it pro- 

ceeds, my dear Cicero, from an honeſt inten- 

tion, and from a heart moſt ſincerely deſirous of 

your welfare, | 

You ſee that neither the lofty title with which 

Pompey is diſtinguiſhed *, nor the credit of his 

former illuſtrious actions, nor the advantages | 

he ſo frequently boaſted, - of having kings and | 

nations in the number of his clients, have any 2 

thing availed him. On the contrary, he has ſuf- = 

fered a diſgrace which never, perhaps, attended x 

any other Roman general. For after having loſt | |. 

both the Spains 4, together with a veteran army, | 

and after having alſo been driven out of Italy, 

he is now ſo ſtrongly inveſted on all ſides, that 

he cannot execute what the meaneſt ſoldier has 

often performed: he cannot make even an honour- 

able retreat. You will conſider then, agreeably 


1 When he was a very young man he was honoured by 
Sylla with the title of Pompey the Great : a title which he 
ever afterwards aſſumed. | 

7 This. country was divided by the Romans into the 

Nearer and the Farther Spain: that part which lay near the 

| Pyrenees and the river Ibro being comprehended under the 

| 2 appellation, and all beyond that river, under the 
atter. | 

5 It is probable that ſome ſlight ſucceſy which Cæſar had 

obtained before Dyrrachium, had been greatly magnified at 

L 3. to 


= 


52 


— 
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A.U.704. to your uſual prudence, what hopes can poſſibly 


remain either to him, or to yourſelf; and the 


reſult will eyidently point out the meaſures which 


are. molt expedient for you to purſue, Let me 
intreat you, if Porapey has already extricated 


himſelf out of the danger in which he was involy- 


ed, and taken refuge in his fleet, that. you would 
now at leaſt think it time to conſult your own 
intereſt, in preference to that of any other man, 
You have performed every thing which gratitude 


and friendſhip can expect or the party you ap- 


proved can require. What remains then, but to 
fit down quietly under the republic as it now ſub» 


ſiſts, rather than by vainly contending for the 


old conſtitution, to be abſolutely deprived of 
both ? If Pompey therefore ſhould be driven 
from his preſent poſt; and obliged to retreat ſtill 
farther J conjure you, my dear Cicero, to with- 
draw to Athens, or to any othercity unconcerned in 
the war. If you ſhould comply with this advice, 
I beg you would give me notice: that I may fly 
to bro. you, if by any means it ſhould be in 


my power. Your own intereſt with Cæſar, to- 


gether with the natural generoſity of his temper, 
Will render it extremely eaſy for you to obtain 


Rome ; for Pompey was 5 far from being in the fituation 
which Doladella here repreſents him, that Cæſar found him- 


ſelf obliged to abandon the fiege of this city, and to retire 
into F Dio. xli. . 177. N | 


any 


RN 
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any honourable conditions you ſhall demand : and AU. cl. 
I am perſuaded that my ſollicitations will have —v— 


no inconſiderable weight for this purpoſe. 


I rely upon your honour and your humanity to 


take care, that this meſſenger may ſafely return 


to me with your anſwer. Farewell. 


LETTER Xx. 
To TEREN TIA“. 


Am informed by the letters of my friends as 

well as by other accounts, that you have had 

a ſudden attack of a fever. I intreat you there- 

fore to employ the utmoſt care. in re-eſtabliſhing 
your health. 


The early notice you gave me of Cæſar's let- 


ter, was extremely agreeable to me: and let me 
deſire you would ſend me tlie ſame expeditious 
intelligence, if any thing ſhould hereafter oceur 
that concerns me to know. Once more I con- 
jure you to take care of your health. Farewel. 


June the 2d, 


7 „ This letter was written by Cicero in the camp at 
% Dyrrachium : for there is one extant to Atticus liter 
*« than this, and dated from the camp. Ad At. xi. 18. 


u Ku. 
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"LETTER XXL. 
20 the Same 7: 


A.U. IF | Intreat you ta take all proper meaſures 


for the recovery of your health. Let me 
requeſt likewiſe, that you would provide what- 
ever may be neceſſary in the preſent con- 
juncture: and that you would ſend me frequent 
accounts how every thing goes on. Farewel. 


LETTER XXI. 


To the Same. 


Have ſeldom an opportunity of writing; 
and fcarce any thing to ſay that I chooſe to 
truſt in a letter. I find by your laft, that you 


cannot meet with a purchaſer for any of our 


farms. I beg therefore you would conſider of 
ſome other method of raiſing money, in order to 


ſatisfy that perſon who, you are ſenſible, I am 
very deſirous ſhould be paid *, 


7 This letter was probably written ſoon after the forego- 
ing, and from the ſame place. 


This letter, as well as the two former, was written while 
| Cicero was with Pompey in Greece. The buſineſs at which he 
ſo * hints, has been thought to relate to the pay. 


5 | I am 


* 
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I am by no means ſurpriſed that you ſhould A. U. 704, 
have received the thanks of our friend: as I dare 
ſay ſhe had great reaſon to acknowledge your 
kindneſs. GE Li A 
If Pollex ? is not yet ſet out, I deſire you 
would exerciſe your authority, and force the 
 loiterer to depart immediately. Farewel, | 
July the x 5th, | 


ment of part of Tullia's portion to Dolabella. But it ſeems 
evident from the 4th epiſtle of the 11th book to Atticus, that 
Cicero was not at this time come to any reſolution, concern- 
ing the ſecond payment of his daughter's portion: for in a 
fed. 


ſtſcript he deſires the ſentiments of Atticus upon that ſub. 
De penſione altera, ſays he, oro te omni cura cosfidera 
quid faciendum fit. Ad At, xi. 4. Now that this letter to 
Atticus was written about the ſame time with the preſent 
to 'Terentia, appears from hence, that Cicero plainly refers 
in it to the ſame epiſtle to which this before us is an anſwer. 
Ex proximis cognovi prædia non wvenifſe : | Ad At. ibid.] which 
tallies with what he ſays in the letter under examination: 
ex tuis literis, quas proxime accepi, cognovi prædium nullum 
venire potuiſſe; and proves that the date of each muſt have 
=_ nearly, if not exactly, coincident. For theſe reaſons 
ſeems neceſſary to- look out for another interpretation of 
the preſent paſſage : and from the cautious circumſtance of 
the name being ſuppreſſed, it may be ſuſpected that Cæſar is 
the perſon meant. It is certain at leaſt, that Cicero owed 
him a ſum of money; concerning which he expreſſes ſome 
uneaſineſs to Atticus, upon the breaking out of the civil 
war: as hecould not indeed continue in Cæſar's debt with 
any honour, after he had joined the party againſt him. Ad 
At . vii. . a Ry 
It 1 by a letter to Atticus, that this perſon acted 
gs a ſort of ſteward in Cicero's family. Ad At. xiii. 47. 
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* 
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_ 21 4. err E NNE: 
N * 7 7 ? , — f <9 g . 
To the Same. 


AU. 504. M** the joy you expreſs at my fafe arrival 
An Italy '; be never interrupted! But my 
mind was fo much diſcompoſed by thoſe atro- 
cious injuries I had received *, that I have taken 
2 ſtep, I fear, which may be attended with great 
diffculties*, Let me then intreat your uttnolt 


After the battle of Pharſalia, Cicero would not engage 
himſelf any farther with the Pompeian party: but bavin 
eudeavoured to make his peace with Cæſgar by the mediatio 
of Dölabella, he ſeems to have received no other anſwer, 
than-an order to return immediately into Italy. And this he 
_— a fow days before > os date 4 the preſent let- 
Jer. 4 Al. Mi. 7 | | 
Cicero, Who was fomewhat indiſpoſed and much out of 
humour, did not attend Pompey when he marched from 
Dyrrachium in order to follow Cæſar. Cato was likewi 
left behind, with fifteen cohorts, to conduct the bag age: 
upon the news of Pompey's defeat in the plains of Phar- 


but 
alia, he preſſed Cicero to take upon himſelf the command 


of thoſe troops, as being of fuperior rank in the republic. 
Cicero, who had all along declined accepting any commiſ- 
hon in Pompey s army, was not diſpoſed, it may well be ima- 
ined, to be more active againſt Cæſar, when the latter had 
ebtained a moſt ſignal victory. Accordingly he abſo- 
lutely refuſed this offer which Cato made; declaring at the 
fame time his- reſolution of withdrawing from the common 
cauſe. This exaſperated the young hang 27. and his friends 
to ſuch a degree, that they would have killed Cicero upon 


the ſpot; if Cato had not generouſly interpoſed; and con- 
ducied him ſafely out of = camp. It is probably to this 
outrage that he here alludes. Ad At. xi. 4. Plut. in vit. Cie. 

3 It has been obſerved, that Cicero ſcarce ever executed 
an important reſolution, of which. he did not immediately 


aſliſtance : 
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aſſiſtance : tho I muſt confeſs at the ſame time, A. v. 


that I know not wherein it can avail me, 

I would by no means have you think of com- 
ing hither. For the journey is both long and 
dangerous ; and I do not fee in what manner yo 
could be of any ſervice. Farewell. * 


155 


704. 


Brundiſium, Noy, the gt. 4 5 


repent. This at leaſt was the fituation of his mind, in the 

reſent inſtance : and he was no fooner arrived in Italy, than 
ke began to condemn himſelf far having too haſtily deter- 
ales! upon that meaſure. The letters which he wrote to 
Atticus at this period, and which compriſe almoſt the 1 1th 
book of thoſe epiſtles, contain little elſe than ſs many proofs 
of this aſſertion. Cicero imagined after the deciſive action 
that had lately happened in the plains of Pharſalia, that the 
chiefs of the Fompeian would inftantly ſue for peace. 


0 Ceſar, inſtead of directly purſuing his victory, ſuffered 
himſelf to be diverted by a war altogether 


: | foreign to his — 
poſe, and in which the charms of Cleopatra, — 


| 8 car- 
ried him farther than he at firſt intended. his pave the 


. an opportunity of collecting their ſcattered 
forces, and of forming a very conſiderable army in Africa. 
As this circumſtance was utterly unexpected by Cicero, it 
occaſioned him infinite diſquietude, and produced thoſe re- 
roaches which he is perpetually throwing out upon himſelf in 
letters abovementioned to Atticus. For if the republican 
ſhould, after all, have returned triumphant into Italy, 

be knew he ſhonld be treated as one who had merited their 
utmoſt reſentment. | | mots | | 
This and the following letters in this book to Terentia, 
were written during the interval of Cicero's arrival at Brun- 
difiunt and Czfar's return into Italy: which contains a period 
of about eleyen months, | 
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ö LETTER XXIV. 
| | To the Same. 

A. U. 704. H E ill ſtate of health into which Tullia is 
NY fallen, is a very ſevere addition to the 
many and great diſquietudes that afflict my 
mind *. But I need ſay nothing farther upon this 
ſubject: as Iam ſure her welfare is no leſs a part 
of your tender concern than it is of mine. 

I agree bath with you and her in thinking it 
proper, that I ſhould advance nearer to Rome * : 
and I ſhould have done ſo before now, if I had 
not been prevented by ſeveral difficulties, which 1 
am not yet able to remove. But I am in 
expectation of a letter from Atticus, with his 
ſentiments upon this ſubje&t: and I beg you 


The anxiety which Cicero laboured under at this junc- 
ture, was undoubtedly ſevere, Beſides the uneaſineſs men- 
tioned in the laſt remark, he was likewiſe under great diſ- 
uietude from the uncertainty of the diſpoſition in which 
Ceſar ſtood towards him. And to add yet more to the dif- 
compoſure of his mind, it was at this time that he received 
the cruel uſage from his brother, of which an account has 
been given in rem. 7. p. 110, of this val. He had till greater 
. misfortunes of a domeſtic kind, to increaſe the weight of his 
ſorrows : which will be pointed out as they ſhall occaſionally 
offer themſelves in the remaining letters to Terentia. 
Cicero was ſtill at Brundifium : from which place all the 
following letters in this book to Terentia, except the laſt, 
ſeem to have been written, | 
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would forward it to me by the earlieſt opportu- A V. 704. 
8 Farewel. EI 


LETTER XXV. 
To the Same. 


N addition to my other minen have 
now to lament the illneſs both of Dolabella 
and Tullia. The whole frame of my mind is 
indeed ſo utterly diſcompoſed, that I know not 
what to reſolve, or how to act, in any of my 
affairs, I can only conjure you to take care of 
yourſelf and of Tullia, Farewel. 


LETTER XXVI. 
To the Same. 


JF any thing occurred worth communicating to 
1 you, my letters would be more frequent and 


much longer. But I need not tell you the ſitua- 

tion of my affairs; and as to the effect they have 
upon my mind; I leave it to Lepta and Treba- 
tius to inform you. I have only to add my in- 
treaties, that you would take care of your own 
and Tullia's health. Farewel. 


LET , 
- = 


A. U, 704. 
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LETTER XXVII. 
To Tirivs*, 
HERE is none of your friends lefs capable 
than 1 am, to offer conſolation ta you 


under your prefent affliction : as the ſhare I take 


in your laſs ?, readers me greatly in need of the 
fame good office myſelf. However, as my grief 
does not riſe to the fame extreme degree as your's, 
I ſhould not think I diſcharged the duty which 


my connexion and friendſhip with you require, 


if I remained altogether ſilent at a time when you 
are thus overwhelmed with: ſartow. I determin- 


ed therefore to ſuggeſt a few reflections to you 


which may alleviate at leaft, if not _— re. 
move, the anguiſh of your heart. 
There is no maxim of confolation more com- 


mon, yet at the fame time there is none which 


the third book is written, See rem. 4, 


deferves to be more frequently in our gs; 


* * aeg ene perſon is Seen abi 
letter i is addreſſed: ge” the ſame, to whom the 16tb 
p. 248. vol. 1. 15 


preciſe date likewiſe i is extremel doubtful : | however, the 
opinion of Dransfeld is here followed, who in his edition 
of theſe epiſtles, has Placed it under the preſent year. 
1. H Js dis ſan. 


than 
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than that we ought to remember, We are A U. . 
« men; that is, creatures who are born to be 
expoſed to calamities of every kind: and there-: 
fore, © that it becomes us to ſubmit to the con - 
c ditions by which we hold out exiſtence, with- 
c out being too much dejected by accidents 
< 'whick no prudence can prevent.“ In a word, 
that We ſhould learn by © reflefting on the miſ- 
<«< fortunes which have attended others, that 
„there is nothing fingular in thoſs which befal 
< ourſelves.” But neither thefe, nor other ar- 
guments to the ſame-purpoſe which are inculeated 
in the writings of the philoſophers, ſeom to have 
id ſtrong a claim to ſucceſs, as thoſe which may | 
be drawn from the preſent unhappy ſituation of 
public affairs, and that endleſs ſecies of misfor- 
tunes which is rifing upon our country. They 
are ſuch indeed, that one cannot but account 
thoſe to be moſt fortunate, who never knew what 
it was to be a parent: and as ta tbaſe perſons who. 
are deprived of their children, in theſe times of 
general anarchy and mul- rule, ey have much 
leſs reaſon to regret. theit loſs, than if it had bap- 
 pened in a more ftouruhing period of the common 
wealth, or. while. yet the. republic had any exiſt- 
ence. If your tears flow, indeed, from this acci- 
dent merely as I TART. happi⸗ 
| | 2 ' +0 daole ag 62 8 
N 8 1 267, wat ent to » 
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AU. 704+ neſs; it may be difficult perhaps entirely to re- 
— train them. But if your ſorrow takes its 


riſe from a more enlarged and benevolent prin- 


ciple; if it be for the ſake of the dead themſelves 


that you lament; it may be an eaſier taſk to aſ- 
ſuage your grief. I ſhall not here inſiſt upon an 
argument, which I have frequently heard main- 


. tained in ſpeculative converſations; as well as 


often read likewiſe in treatiſes chat have been writ- 
ten upon this ſubject. Death,” ſay thoſe philoſo- 
phers, © cannot be conſidered as art evil: becauſe if 


« any conſciouſneſs remains after our diſſolution, 


« it is rather an entrance into immortality, than 


<« an extinCtion of life: and if none remains, there 
e can be no miſery where there is no ſenſibility *,” 


* The notion of a future ſtate of pofrive puniſhment, 
ſeems to have been rejected by the antient philoſophers in 


general; both by thoſe who maintained the eternal, and thoſe 
Who only held the temporary duration of the ſoul after death. 


Thus Cicero and Seneca, tho? of different ſects, yet agree in 


treating the fears of this ſort, as merely a poetical deluſion : 


[Tu/ſcul. Difput. I. 21, 30, Senec. .Conſolat. ad Marc. 19.) and 
even Socrates. himſelf affixes no other penalty to ho moſt 
atrocious deviations from moral rectitude, than that of a 
ſimple excluſion from the manſions of the gods. This ſhews 
how impotent the pureſt ſyſtems of the beſt philoſophers muſt | 
have been, for the moral government of mankind : fince 

they thus dropped one of the moſt powerful of all ſanctions 


for that purpoſe ; the terrors of an actual chaſtiſement. The 


comparative number of thoſe is infinitely fmall, whoſe con · 
duct does not give reaſon to ſuſpect that they would be will- 
ing to exchange ſpiritual joys in reverſion, for the full grati - 
fication of an importunate _— in preſent : and the inter- 
eſt of virtue can alone be ſufficiently guarded by the divine 
= of intenſe puniſhment, as well as of complete happineſs 

eajrer. | | 

| Not 
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nature; let me remind you of an argument 
which I can urge with much more confidence. 

He who has made his exit from a ſcene where 

ſuch dreadful confuſion prevails, and where fo 

many approaching calamities are in proſpect, 

cannot poſſibly, it ſhould ſeem, be a loſer by 
| the exchange. Let me aſk, not only where ho- 
nour, virtue, and probity, where true philoſo- 
phy and the uſeful arts, can how fly for refuge; 
but where even our liberties and our lives can 
be ſecure ? For my own part, I have never once 
heard of the death of any youth during all this 
laft ſad year, whom I have hot conſidered as 
kindly delivered by the immortal gods from the 
miſeries of theſe wretched times. If therefore 
you can be perſuaded to think that their condi- 
tion is by no means unhappy, whoſe loſs you ſo 
_ tenderly deplore ; it muſt undoubtedly prove a 
very conſiderable abatement of your preſent af- 
fliction. For it will then entirely ariſe from what 
you feel upon: your own account; and have no 
relation to the perſons whoſe death you regret. 
Now it would ill agree with thoſe wiſe and gene- 
rous maxims which have ever inſpired your 
breaſt, to be too ſenſible of misfortunes which 
terminate in your own perſon, and affect not the 
happineſs of thoſe you love. You have upon all 
Vor. II. | M occa- 


Not to inſiſt, 1 ſay, upon any reaſonings of this A. v. 70g. 
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occaſions both public and private, ſhewn your- 
ſelf animated with, the, firmeſt fortitude : and it 
becomes you to act up to the character you have 


thus juſtly acquired. Time neceſſarily wears out 


the deepeſt impreſſions of ſorrow ; and the weak- 
eſt mother that eyer loſt a child, has found ſome 
period to her grief. But we ſhould wiſely an- 
ticipate that effect which a certain revolution 
of days will undoubtedly produce : and not wait 
for a remedy from time, which we. may much 


ſooner receive from reaſon. 


If what I have ſaid can any thing avail in leſ- 


enen the weight of your affliction, I ſhall have 
obtained my wiſh : If net, I ſhall at leaſt have 
diſcharged the duties of that friendſhip. and af- 
fection which, believe me, I ever have pre- 
ſerved, and ever ſhall Pere. towards vou. 
Farewel. 


\ 


LETTER XXVII. 
To TERENTIA. 


Y affairs are at preſent in fuch a ſituation, 
that I have no reaſon to expect a letter on 


your part, and have nothing to communicate to 
you on mine. Yet I know not how it is, I can no 


more forbear fagccring myſelf chat 1 may hear 
Ne 20m 


| Boo Vit. or & t 8 M0 ax 


from you, than I can refrain from writing to you A. u. og. 
whenever I meet with a conveyance. 9 | 
Volumnia ought to have ſhewn herſelf more 

zealous for your intereſt: . and in the particular 
inſtance you mention, ſhe might have acted with 

greater care and caution, This however is but a 
Night grieyance amongſt others which I far more 
ſeverely feel and lament. They have the effect 
upon me indeed, which thoſe perſons undoubt- 
edly wiſhed ?, who compelled me into meaſures 
utterly oppoſite ro my own ſentiments, Fare- 
wel. 1 1 ; 

December the Ziſt. 

„he commentators are divided in their opinions con- 
cerning the perſons to whom Cicero here alludes: as they | T5 
are likewiſe as to the year when this letter was written, = 
Fhere are two periods indeed of Cicero's life, with which 
this epiſtle will equally co-incide : the time when he was in 
banifhment, and the time when he returned into Italy, after 
the defeat of Pompey, The opinion however. of Victorius 


has been followed, in placing this letter under the preſent 


year: who fuppoſes, not without probability, that the per- 
fons here meant are the ſame of whom Cicero complains in 
the 23d letter of this book. | 


. Lr 
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To Aci LI US, Proconſul *. 


A. v. 706. 1 Ucius Manlius Soſis was formerly a citizen 


Lanny pound 


of Catina ; but having afterwards ob- 
tained the freedom of Naples, he is at preſent - 
one of the members of their council. He is 
likewiſe a citizen of Rome ; having been admit- 
ted to that privilege with the reſt of the Neapoli- 
tans, in conſequence of the general grant which 
was made for that purpoſe to our allies and the 
inhabitants of Latium. He has lately ſucceeded 
to an eſtate at Catina, by the death of his bro- 
ther: and is now in actual poſſeſſion. But tho 


* He was governor of Sicily : which is all that is known 
of his hiſtory. The laborious and accurate Pighius places 
his adminiſtration of that iſland, under the preſent year: 
and Mr. Roſs aſſigns a very good reaſon for being of the ſame 
opinion. For it appears (as that gentleman obſerves) that 

icero's correſpondence with Acilius was carried on when 
the latter was proconſul of Sicily, and during the time that 
Cæſar had the ſupreme authority. It is probable therefore 
that theſe letters were written in the preſent year ; becauſe in 
all the others that fall within that period, the perſons who 
ſeverally preſided in Sicily are known to have been Poſthu- 
mius Albinus, Aulus Allienus, and Titus Furſanius. . See 

Mr. Roſs's rem. on the Epiſt. Famil. vol. 2. p. 502. 

d A maritime city in Sicily, now called Catania. It 
continued to be a town of conſiderable note, till the erup- 
tions of mount Etna in 1669 and 1693, which almoſt en- 
tirely laid it in-ruins. 19 

| @ 
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I do not imagine that his right is likely to be A. U. 706 
controverted; yet as he has other affairs of con W 
ſequence in Sicily, I recommend his concerns of 
every kind in that iſland to your protection. But 
I particularly -recommend himſelf to you as a 
moſt worthy man ; as one with whom I am inti- 
mately connected; and as a perſon who excels 
in thoſe ſciences I principally admire. Whether 
therefore he ſhall think proper to return into Si- 
cily or not, I defire you would conſider him as 
my very particular friend: and that you would 

treat him in ſuch a manner as to convince him 


that this letter proved * to his * | 
F arewel. 


F 
To TERXENTIA. 


ULLIA arrived here * on the 12th of 
this month*. It extremely affected me to 

ſee a woman of her ſingular and amiable virtues 
reduced (and reduced too by my own negligence) 


to a ſituation far other than is agreeable to her 
rank and filial piety *. 8 


* Brundifium : where Cicero was au waiting for Czſar's 
arrival from Egypt. 


> June. | ' 
3 Dolabella was greatly embarraſſed in his affairs: and it nn 
| M 3 I have 1 
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A. u. 706. J have ſome. thoughts of ſending my ſon ac- 
—Y= companicd by Salluſtius, with a letter to Cæſar * : 


and if 1 ſhould execute this deſign, I will let you 
know when he ſets out. In the mean time be 
careful of your health I conjure you. Farewel. 


4 x 
F< I : « * <IT x2 "S * 
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„ole Same. 


1 Had determined, agreeably to what I men- 
tioned in my former, to ſend my fon to meet 
Cæſar on his return t6 Italy. But I haye ſince 
altered my reſolution : as I hear no news of his 
arrival. For the reſt I refer you to Sicca, who. 
will inform you what meaſures I think neceſſary 
to be taken: tho' I myſt add, that nothing new 
has occurred ſince I wrote laſt. Tullia is ſtill 
with me. — Adieu, and take all poſſible care of 

your health, 
June the 20th.” 


ſeems by this paſſage as if he had not allowed Tullia a main- 
_ tendhce diving his abſence: abroad, ſufficient to ſupport here 
rank and dignity, The, negligence with which Cicero re- 
proaches himſelf, probably relates to his not having fectred 
a proper ſettlement on his daughter, when he made the ſecond 
payment of her fortune to Dolabella. Fer in a letter written 
to Atticus about this time, he expreſsly condemns himſelf for 
having acted imprudently in that affair. In penſione ſecunda, 
ſays he, caci fuimus. Ad At. xi. i999. wel © 
In order to ſupplicate Cæſar's pardon, for having en- 
gaged againſt him on the ſide of Pompey. | 

0 iB 12 P IE 


2 


LE T- 


ꝶ— or CICERO: 


ILE TT ER XXIII. 


bog ACILIUS, Proconſul. 


of an honourable family, is one with hom 
1 Ts in great intimacy : he was a very particular 
friend likewiſe of my ſon-in-law Piſo. Both he 
and his brother Lucius ſhew me the ſtrongeſt | in- 
ſtances of their regard. I ſhall receive it there- 
fore as an honour done to myſelf, if you will 
treat Caius with all the higheſt marks of favour 
and diſtinction, that ſhall be conſiſtent with your 
character and dignity : and be aſſured you cannot 
in any article more effectually oblige me, than by 
complying with this requeſt. I will add, that the 
rank which he bears in the world, the credit in 
which he ſtands with thoſe of his own order, to- 
gether with his polite and grateful diſpoſition, 
will, afford you reaſon to be extremely well ſatiſ- 
fied with the good offices you ſhall confer upon 
him. When I ſay this, believe me, I am not 
prompted by any intereſted motives, but ſpeak 
the ſincere dictates of truth and friendſhip. 
Farewel. 


PI Y 


NAIUS e an illuſtrious Roman knight, A. U. 796, 
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LETTER XXXIIL 


To TEREZNTIA. 


A. v. 706. I Wrote to Atticus (ſomewhat later indeed than 

2 ought) concerning the affair you mention. 
When you talk with him upon that head, he will 
inform you of my inclinations ;. and I need. not 
be more explicit here, after having written ſo 
fully to him. Let me know as ſoon as poſſible 
what ſteps are taken in that buſineſs: and ac- 
quaint me at the ſame time with every thing elſe 
which concerns me. I have only to add my re- 
queſt, that you would be careful of your health. 
Farewel. 


July the gth. 


\ Mr. Roſs ſuppoſes that ho letter to which Cicero re- 
fers, is the 19th = 11th book to Atticus. If this con- 
jecture be right (as it is high] obable) the buſineſs hinted 
at, concerned the making of Terentia's will, and alſo the 
raiſing of money towards the fu port of Tullia, by the ſale 
of ſome * and nn. 4 At. xi. 19, 20. 


LET- 
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LETTER XXXIV, 


To the Same. 


IN anſwer to what you object concerning the A. U. 76 


divorce I mentioned in my laſt *, I can only 
_ fay, that Tam perfectly ignorant what power Do- 
labella may at this time poſſeſs, or what ferments. 
there may be among the populace”. However, 
if you think there is any thing to be apprehended 


© Between Tullia and Dolabella. The occaſion of this 
divorce is ſodarkly hinted at in the letters to Atticus, that it 
is altogether impoſlible te penetrate into the reaſons that pro- 
duced it: one however ſeems to have ariſen from an intrigue 
that was carrying on between Dolabella and Metella. This 
lady was wife to Lentulus Spinther (to whom ſeveral letters 
in the firſt and ſecond book of this collection are addreſſed} 
and is ſuppoſed to be the ſame F whom Horace men- 
tions to have had a commerce o 3 the ſon of 
the celebrated tragedian Eſopus. See rem. 6. p. 119. vol. i. 
Ad At. xi. 20. 5 NR * 

7 Dolabella was at this time tribune of the people, and 
employing the power and credit with which he was inveſted 
by that office, to the moſt ſeditious purpoſes. Among other 
attempts, he endeavoured to procure a law for the general 
cancelling of all debts, and likewiſe to oblige the proprietors 
of houſes in Rome, to remit one year's rent to their reſpective 

tenants, | The diſturbances ran ſo high, that the ſenate was 
under a neceſſity of ſuffering Antony to enter Rome with a 
body of troops, and no leſs than 800 citizens loſt their lives 
upon this occafion. But nothing proved effectual for quiet- 
ing theſe commotions, till it was known that Ceſar, after 
having finiſhed the war in Egypt, was actually upon his re- 
turn into Italy, Flut. in vit. Anton. Dio. xlii. Liv. Epit. 
Iz. i | | 


from 


7 
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from his reſentment; let the matter reſt: and 
perhaps the firſt propoſal may come from him- 
ſelf . Nevtttheleſs I leave: you to act as you 


- ſhall judge proper ; not doubting that you will 


take ſuch meaſures in this moſt unfortunate af- | 
. fair, as ſhall appear to be attended with the 
Bene unhappy conſequences; * arewel. 1% 


* 
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Er rEA NV 001 
To Nertivs, Proconkul. Meth 


tus and Caids Clodius, 'rogerher' with 
Archagathus and Philo,.all.of them inha- 
birants of the noble and elegant RY 0 of Haleſa, 


tie of friendſhip a 0 hoſpitality. But I am aba 
if L recommend fo many at once to your particu- 
lar favour, you will be apt to ſuſpect that I write 
merely from ſome motive of an intereſted kind: 
tho indeed both myfelf and my friends have rea- 
ſon to be abundantly fatisfied [with the regard you 
always, pay to my letters of chis nature. Let me 
afſire you then, that both Afi md PE: 


1 The in the orig FE artemia The 
er. ee ook by Mr. Roſs: 
eq f metuenilns iratis oft ; quieſes 3. ta a ill forage wafertur. 
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lo, as alſo the whole family of the Clodii, have A. U. 206. 
by + long ſeries of affectionate offices, a right to 
my beſt aſſiſtance. _ I very earneſtly intreat you 
therefore, as an obli gation that will be highly 
agreeable to me, that you would promote their 

intereſt upon all occaſions, as far as the honqur 

and n of your, character ſhall permit. Farey 

wel, TS 


4p 1747 Frey A 6 4 
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* was the hope that peace would b reſtored 
to our country, and the abhorrence of ſpill- 
ing t the blood of our fellow-citizens, that equal- | A 
ly induced hoth you and myſelf to decline an 
obſtipate perſeyerance it in the civil war * . But 


4 0 4 


þ a: Oxfar after the battle of Pharſalia; er6ffed wh Hell 
uit of Pb Caſſius Was at the ſame: 
de fag in thoſe I 1 5 with a r. derable fleet. 
might with great eaſe have deſtroyed him; as Cæſur was in 
Gee to have rang ſo powerful an armament. But = 
Caſſius choſe to at a moſt unworthy and treacherous part, | 
by deſerting with his whole fleet to  conqueror. Some of. 
the hiſtorians account for this conduct, by aſſurin age 
he Was ſtruck with a kind of panic at the imering tune of 
Cæſar, which rendered penn 09 of making any farther: 
reſiſtance, Whereas, it appears by the preſent letter, to have 
been in conſequence of a very exttaordinary refolution he 
had formed in concert with Cicero, of reſting'the cauſe; of 
liberty, for ſo they called it, upon a üngle * 


. in Jul. 63. Asian. B. C. 483. 


— 


tho 
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Au. es. tho theſe ſentiments were common to us both, 


yet as J am conſidered as having been the firſt to 
inſpire you with them, it is more my part, per- 


| haps, to render you ſatisfied with having adopt- 


ed them; than it is yours to perform the ſame 
friendly office towards me. But to ſay the truth, 
(and it is a circumſtance upon which I frequent- 
ly reflect) we mutually convinced each other in 
the free converſations we held upon this ſubject, 
that a ſingle battle, if it ſhould not wholly deter- 


mine our cauſe, ought to be the limits however 


of our particular oppoſition. And theſe ſenti- 
ments. have never ſeriouſly been condemned by 
any, but by thoſe alone who think it more eli- 
gible that our conſtitution ſhould be totally de- 
ſtroyed, than in any degree impaired. But my 
opinion was far otherwiſe : for J had no views to 
gratify by its extinction, and had much to hope 
from its remains. As to the conſequences which 


have fince enſued ; they lay far beyond the reach 


of human diſcernment: and the wonder is, not ſo 
much how they eſcaped our penetration, as how 
it was poſſible they ſhould have happened. I 
muſt confeſs my own opinion always was, that 
the battle of Pharſalia would be decifive : and I 
imagined that the victors would act with a re- 


gard to the common preſervation of all, and 
the hams to their own. But both the one 


and 
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and the other, I was well aware, depended on A. U. 706. 
the expedition with which the conquerors ſhould 2 


purſue their ſucceſs. And had they purſued it 
immediately, thoſe who have ſince carried the 
war into Africa“, would have experienced (and 
experienced too, if I do not flatter myſelf, by 
my interceſſion) the ſame clemency with which 
the reſt of our party have been treated, who re- 
tired into Aſia and Achaia. But the critical op- 
portunity (that ſeaſon ſo important in all tranſ- 
actions, and eſpecially in a civil war) was unhap- 
pily loſt: and a whole year intervening, it raiſed 
the ſpirits of ſome of our party to hope. they 
might recover the victory; and rendered others ſo 
deſperate as not to dread the reverſe. Fortune, 
however, muſt be anſwerable for the whole train 
of evils, which this delay has produced. For who 
\ would have imagined either that the Alexandrine 
war could have been drawn out to ſo great a 


length ; or that the paltry Pharnaces could haye 
ſtruck ſuch a terror throughout Aſia'<, 


d See rem. 3. p. 164. of this vol. e 

_ © Pharnaces was fon of the famous Mithridates, king 
of Pontus. [See rem. 2. p. 2. vol. i.] This young prince 
taking advantage of Cæſar's being engaged in the Alexan- 
drine war, made an incurſion into 8 and the Leſſer 
Armenia; the dominions of Deiotarus, a tributary king to 
the Romans. Domitius Calvinus, whom Cæſar had appoint- 
ed to command in Afia and the. neighbouring provinces, 
having received notice of this invaſion, marched immediate- 
ly to the aſſiſtance of Deiotarus, The two armies came to 


But 
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766. But tho we both acted by the ſame meaſures ; 
our preſent ſituations however are extremely dif- 
ferent. The ſcheme which you thought proper 
to execute, has given you admiſſion into Cæſar's 
councils, and opened a proſpect to you of his 
future purpoſes: an advantage moſt certainly, 
that muſt ſpare you all the uneaſineſs which at- 
tends a ſtate of doubt and ſuſpence. Whereas for 
myſelf, as Iimagined that Cæſar would immediate- 
H. after the battle of Pharſalia have returned into 
Italy, I haſtened hither in order to encourage and 
improve that pacific diſpoſition which he had diſ- 
covered, by his generoſity to ſo many of his il- 
luſtrious enemies : by which means, I have ever 
| fince been ſeparated from him by an immenſe 
diſtance. Here in truth I fit the ſad witneſs of 
thoſe complaints * that are poured forth in Rome, 


% >. 
: 
* 


AP 


an engagement, in which Pharnaces had the ſuperiority. 
Caſvinus at the ſame time being called away by Cæſar, who 
had occafion for thoſe troops to complete the conqueſt of 
Alexandria, Pharnaces took that opportunity of entering 
Pontus: which he ſeiſed as his hereditary dominions ; and 
where he committed great cruelties and devaſtation. This 
letter ſeems to have 2 written ſoon after the tranſaction 
above related: and probably while Cæſar himſelf was on 
the mareh in order to chaſtiſe the inſolence of Pharnaces. 
It was in giving an account of this expedition, that Cæfar 
made uſe of that celebrated expreſſion in a letter to one of his 
friends, Veni, vidi, vici. Hirt. Bel. Alexand. 31. Plut. in 
vit. Cæſar. 3 CE nenne 

4 Cæſar, after the battle of Pharſalia, ſent Mark Antony 
into Italy as his maſter of the horſe: an office, in the ab- 
ſence of the dictator, of ſupreme authority in the common- 


l | and 
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and chroughout all Italy: complaints Which both A. U. 50s. 

you and I, according to our reſpective powers, 

might contribute ſomewhat to mmove, if * 
were preſent to ſupport us. | 

1 intreat you then, to communicate to me, 

agreeably to your wonted friendſhip, all that you 

obſerve and think concerning the . preſent ſtate 

of affairs: in a word, that you would inform me 
what we are to expect, and how you would ad- 

viſe me to act. Be aſſured I ſhall lay great ſtreſs 

upon your ſentiments, and had I wiſely followed 

thoſe you gave me in your firſt letter from Lu- 
ceria , I might without difficulty have: —_ pre- 

ſerved my dignities. Fareuel. 


r Wh.  . 8 
T0 Acirius, Proconſul. 9 


HERE is no man of the ſame rank 7 as 
Otacilius Naſo, with whom I more intþ- 
maeh _"_— as indeed the polite and vir- 


wealth. But 2 abuſed the power with which Ls 
thus inveſted ; "_ taking advantage of the diſturbances men- 
tioned in rem. 7. p. 169. of this vol. turned tem to his 
private purpoſes; b enriching bimſelf with' the ſpoils of his 
fellow Ss. is 22 to have been the occaſi on of 
thoſe general complaints to which Cicero here alludes.” Pur. 
in vit. Anton. Cic. Phil. ii. 24. 7 

Now called Lucera: à city of Italy ſituated in the Capi- 
Unata, a | aa of the antient — | 


tuous 
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NU. 566. tuous caſt of his mind, renders my daily inter- 
wy courſe with him extremely pleaſing to me. Af. 


ter having thus acquainted you with the terms 
upon which we live together, I need add nothing 
flarther to recommend him to your good opi- 
nion. He has ſome affairs in your province 
which he has entruſted to the management of his 
freedmen Hilarus, Antigonus, and Demoſtra- 
tus: theſe therefore, together with all the con- 
cerns of Naſo, I beſeech you to receive under 
your protection. I aſk this with the ſame warmth 
as if I were perſonally intereſted : and be aſſured, 
T ſhall think myſelf highly obliged, if I ſhould 
find that this letter ſhall have had great weight 
with you. Farewel. 


LETTER XXXVIII. 


To Tzaxvr ia. 


J= Hare not yet heard any news either of cæ- 

= far's arrival, or of his letter which Philoti- 

mus, I was informed, had in charge to deliver to 

me. But be aſſured, you ſhall immediately re- 

ceive the firſt certain intelligence I ſhall be able 

to ſend you. Take care of your health. Adieu. 
Auguſt the 11th. 


LE r- 


LETTER KXXIX. 
To the Same. 


o 


Have at laſt received a letter from Cæſar: A. u. 706. 
L and written in no unfavourable terms“. waited 
It is now ſaid that he will be in Italy much ſoon- 
er than was expected. I have not yet reſolved 
whether to wait for him here, or to meet him on 
his way : but as ſoon as I ſhall have determined 
that point, I will let you know. 
ll beg you would immediately ſend back this 
meſſenger :. and let me conjure you at the ſame 
time to take all poſlible care of your health, 


Farewel. 
Auguſt the 1 25h. f 


9 This letter i is not extant ; but Cicero mentions the pur: 
port of it in one of his. orations : by which it appears that 
Czar therein aſſured our author that he would preſerve to 
him his former ſtate and dignities. Pro Ligar. 3. 


Noo. I. N 
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To Aertivs, Proconſul. 


} 


AY.j06, I Have been an old and hereditary gueſt * at the 


— o— 


= 
* 


houſe of Lyſo of Lilybzum *, ever ſince the 
time of his grand-father ; and he accordingly di- 
ſtinguiſhes me with ſingular marks of his re- 
ſpe& : as indeed I have found him to be worthy 
of chat illuſtrious anceſtry from which he de- 
ſcends. For this reaſon I very ſtrenuouſſy re- 
commend both himſelf and his family to your 
good offices: and intreat you to let him ſee, that 
my recommendation has proved much to his 
honour and advantage. Farewel, 


Cicero was proquæſtor of Sicily in the year of Rome 
678.: and he aſterwards viſited that iſland in order to furgith 
himſelf with evidence againſt Verres, the late governor ; 
whom he had undertaken to impeach for his oppreſſive and 
cruel adminiftration of that province. It was probably upon 
theſe occaſtons that he had been entertained at the houſe of 
Lyſo, as well as of ſeveral others whom he recommends in his 
letters to Acilius, as perſons to whom he was indebted for the 
rites of hoſpitality. | 

» A ſea- port town in Sicily, now called Marſala, 
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e 
Am in daily expectation of my couriers, A. U. 706: 
whoſe return will, perhaps, render me leſs 
doubtful what courſe to purſue ', As ſoon as 
they ſhall arrive, I will give you immediate 
notice. Mean while, be careful of your health, 
Farewel. | - ; | 


| Septeinber the 1ſt. 
4 To the Same, 


Purpoſe to be at my Tuſculan villa about the 
- 7th or 8th of this month *, I beg that every 
thing may' be ready for my reception : as I ſhall 
perhaps bring ſeveral friends with me; and I 


Whether to wait at Brundiſium the arrival of Cæſar, or 
to ſet out in order to meet him. 1 500 

* Cicero continued at Brundifium, till CzſaFarrived in 
* Italy : who came much ſooner than was expected, and 
landed at Tarentum ſome time in September. They had 
t an interview with each other, which ended much to the 
« ſutisfaction of Cicero: who intending to follow Cæſar to- 
% wards Rome, wrote this letter to his wife, to prepare for 
* uh reteption at his Tuſculan villa.” Roſe rem. on Cic. . 

pi i, . Ls | F 


N 2 may 
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A. U. 706. may "probilds too continue there ſome time. If | 
== a vale is wanting, in the bath, let it be ſupplied 


with one: and I deſire you would likewiſe pro- 
vide whatever elſe, may be neceſſary for the health 
and entertainment of my gueſts. Farewel. 


4 _ ec IEEE 4 


N72 "4 ——_— 
* 


= LETTER XIII. 


— 8 


FP 


Fo! AtkLer s; Proconſul.” * 


AI Us Avianus Philoxenus is my old hoſt. 
But beſides this connection, he is likewiſe 
my particular friend: and it was in conſequence 
of my good offices, that Cæſar admitted him into 
the corporation of Novocomum. It was upon 
this occaſion he aſſumed the family name of his 
friend Flaccus Avianus : whom I believe you 
know to be likewiſe extremely mine. I mention 
theſe circumſtances as ſo many proofs, that my re- 
commendation of Philoxenus is not founded up- 
on common motives. I intreat. you then to re- 
ceive him into the number of your friends; to 
aſſiſt him in every inſtance that ſhall not break 
in upon your own. convenience; and in a word, 
to let him ſee that this letter ſhall have proved of 


Nen called Vehela: a town in wha kingdom of Naples, 


tuated at the foot of the Apennine mountains. 


* | 4 F ſingular 


— 
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ſingular ſervice to him. Your compliance with A. U. 706. 
this requeſt will be obliging me in the moſtſ 
ſenſible manner. Farewell. | 


* 


ry 


LETTER XLIV. 
To TzxzBontus*. 


I Read your letter, but particularly the treatiſe 
that attended it *, with great pleaſure. It was 

a pleaſure, nevertheleſs, not without its alloy: 
as I could not but regret that you ſhould leave 
us at a time when you had thus inflamed my 
heart, I do not ſay with a ſtronger affection, (for 
that, in truth, could admit of. no increaſe) 


He was tribune in the year of Rome 698, at which time 
he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by being the principal promoter 
of thoſe unconſtitutional grants that were made by the 
people to Pompey, Cæſar, and Craſſus, for the enlargement 
of their power and dignities. After the expiration of his 
tribunate he went into Gaul, in quality of Cæſar's lieutenant : 
and on the breaking out of the civil war, he was honoured 
dy Cæſar with the command at the ſiege of Marſeilles. ' In 
the year before the date of this letter, he was elected to the 
office of prætor, in which he diſcovered great ſpirit and 
judgment in oppoling the factious meaſures of his collegue 
the turbulent Coelius : of whoſe. attempts mention has 
been made in note 6. p. 145. of this vol. In the preſent 
year he was appointed proconſul of Spain: to which pro- 
vince he was either juſt ſetting out, or actually upon the 
road, when this letter was written. Dio. XXXixX. p. 105. 
C ſar. de Bel. Civil. i. 36. iii. 20. Hirt. de Bel. Afric. 64. 
For a farther account of Trebonius ſee rem. 6. below, and 
rem. 8. p. 99. vol. iii. F 
# A collection of Cicero's Bens Mets. 
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AV. 156. but with'a more ardent defire of enjoying your 


company. My ſingle conſdlation ariſes from the 
hope, that we ſhall endeavour to alleviate the 
pain of this abſence by a mutual exchange of 
long and frequent letters. Whilſt I-promiſe this 
on my part, I aſſure myſelf of the ſame on yours: 


| as indeed you have left me no room to doubt, how 


highly I ſtand in your regard. Need I mention 
thoſe public inſtances I formerly received of your 


friendſhip, when you ſhewed the world that you 


conſidered my enemies as your own; when you 


| ſtood forth my generous advocate in the aſſem- 
blies of the people; when you acted with that 


ſpirit which the conſuls ought to have ſhewn, in 
maintaining the cauſe of liberty by ſupporting 
mine; and tho' only a quæſtor, yet refuſed to 
ſubmit to the ſuperior authority of a tribune, 
whilſt your collegue at the fame time meanly 
yielded to his meaſures * e Need I mention (what 


\ © Trebonius was quæſtor in the year of Rome 693, when 
Lucius Afranius and Quintus Metellus Celer were conſuls. 
It was at this time that Clodius (defirous of oro he 
tribunate in order to oppreſs Cicero with the weight of that 
powerful magiſtracy) made his firſt effort to obtain a law for 
ratifying his adoption into a plebeian family ; none but ple- 
beians being entitled to exerciſe that office. The tribune to 
whom Cicero here alludes, is Herennius, whom Clodius 
had prevailed upon to propoſe this law to the people, and 
whole indigence and principles qualified him for undertak- 
ing any work for any man that would give him his price. 
Both the conſuls were likewiſe fayourers of this law, whenit 


was firſt propoſed: but Metellus when he diſcovered the fac- | 
: I ſhall 
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I ſhall always however moſt gratefully remem- A.v. . 
ber) the more recent inſtances of your regard 


to me, in the ſollicitude you expreſſed for my 
ſafety when 1 engaged in the late war; in the 
joy you ſhewed when I return'd into Italy 7; in 
your friendly participation of all thoſe cares and 
- diſquietudes with which I was at that time op- 
prefſed *; and in a word, in your kind intent of 
viſiting me at Brundiftum ?, if you had not been 
ſuddenly ordered into Spain? To omit, I ſay, 
theſe various and ineſtimable proofs of your 
friendſhip ; is not the treatiſe you have now ſent 
me, a moſt conſpicuous evidence of the ſhare 1 
enjoy in your heart? It is ſo, indeed, in a double 
view: and not only as you are ſo partial as to be 
the conſtant, and perhaps ſingle, admirer of my 
wit, but as you have placed it likewiſe in ſo ad- 
vantageous a light, as to render it, whatever it 
may be in itſelf, extremely agreeable, The 
truth of it is, your manner of relating my plea- 
ſantries, is not leſs humorous than the conceits 


tious deſigns which Clodius had in view, thought proper 
afterwards moſt ſtrongly to oppoſe it. The collegue of Tre- 
bonius in the quæſtorſhip was Quintus Czcilius Nepos : of 
whoſe particular enmity to Cicero an account has been given 
in rem. 8. on let. 2. of book i. and by Cicero himſelf in the 
third letter of the ſame book, 4d At. i. 18, 19. Dio. xxxvii. 
p. 53, Pigh. Annal. 693. 
7 Afﬀter the battle of Pharſalia. 
* See rem. 3. p.-154. of this vol. 
When he was waiting the arrival of Cæſar. 


„ you 
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A. 76. you celebrate: and half the reader's mitth is 


exhauſted ere he arrives at my joke. In ſhort, 
if I' had no other obligation to you for making 
this collection, than your having ſuffered me to 
be ſo long preſent to your thoughts, I ſhould be 
utterly inſenſible if it were not to impreſs upon me 
the moſt affectionate ſentiments. When I conſider 
indeed, that nothing but the warmeſt attachment 
could have engaged you in ſuch a work; I cannot 
ſuppoſe any man to have a greater regard for 
himſelf, than you have thus diſcovered for me. 
I wiſh it may be in my power to make you as 
ample a return in every other inſtance, as I moſt 
certainly do in the affection of my heart; a re- 
turn, with which I truſt, however, = will be 
perfectly well ſatisfied. 3 
But to return from your performance, to your 
very agreeable letter: full as it was, I may yet 
anſwer it in few words. Let me aſſure you then, 
in the firſt place, that I no more imagined the 
letter which I ſent to Calvus ?* would be made 
1? A very celebrated orator z who tho' not much above 
thirty when he died (which was a ſhort time before this let- 
ter was written) yet left behind him a large collection of ora- 
tions: as he was concerned with Cicero in moſt of the 
prigcipal cauſes that came into the forum during the ſhort 
time in which he flouriſhed. The letter here mentioned was 
probably part of a correſpondence carried on between Cicero 
and Calvus, on the ſubject of eloquence : the whole of which 
was extant long after the death of our author, tho' none of 


theſe epiſtles have reached our times. 2uind, Inſt. x. 1. Jud. 
BE! de * corrupt. * 18. 4. 


public, 
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public, than I ſuſpect that this will: and you A,V.706. 
are ſenſible that a letter deſigned to go no farther 


than the hand to which it is addreſſed, is writ- 
ten in a very different manner from one intended 
for general inſpection. But you think, it ſeems, 
that I have ſpoken in higher terms of his abilities 
-than truth will juſtify. It was my real opinion, 
however, that he poſſeſſed a great genius: and 
notwithſtanding that he miſapplied it by a wrong 
choice of that particular ſpecies of eloquence 
which he adopted, yet he certainly diſcovered 
great judgment in his execution. In a word, his 
compoſitions were marked with a vein of un- 
common erudition: but they wanted a certain 
ſtrength and ſpirit of colouring to render them 
perfectly finiſned. It was the attainment there- 
fore of this quality, that I endeavoured to recom- 
mend to his purſuit: and the ſeaſoning of advice 
with applauſe, has a wonderful efficacy in firing 
the genius and animating the efforts of thoſe one 
Wiſhes to perſuade **, This was the true motive 


11 „It is but allowing a man to be what he would have 
% the world think him, (ſays Sir Richard Steel) to make 
him any thing elſe that one pleaſes.” This judicious piece 
pf flattery, however, deſerves to be highly applauded in the 
eee inſtance : as it proceeded entirely from a deſire of 
benefiting the perſon on whom it was employed. But what 
renders it more remarkably generous is, that Calvus conteſted, 
tho? very unequally indeed, the palm of eloquence with Cice- 
ro. Yet the latter, we ſee, generouſly endeavoured to correct 
the taſte of his rival, and improve him into a leſs inadequate 


of 
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A. u. yet. of the praiſes I beſtowed upon Calvus : of whoſe 
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Seven talents I really had a very high opinion. 


J / 


T have only farther to aſſure you, that my affec- 
tionate wiſhes attend you in your journey; that I 
ſhall impatiently expect your return; that I ſhall 


faithfully preſerve you in my remembrance ; and 


that I ſhall ſooth the uneaſineſs of your abſence 
by keeping up this epiſtolary commerce. Let 
me intreat you to reflect on your part, on the many 
and” great good offices I have received at your 
hands: and which, tho' you may forget, I never 
can without being guilty of a moſt unpardonable 
ingratitude, It is impoſſible indeed you ſhould 
reflect on the obligations you have conferred upon 
me, without believing, not only that I have fome 


merit, but that I think of you with the higheſt 
eſteem and affection. Farewel. | 


itor. For Cicero was too conſcious of his ſablime 


abilities, to be infected with that low jealouſy ſo vifible in 


wits of an inferior rank, who ſeem to think they can only 
riſe in fame in proportion as they ſhall be able to fink the 
merit of contemporary geniuſes. Senec. Controverſ. iii. 19. 
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LETTER XIV. 


| To Fr oo Proconſul, 


Have long had obligations to Demetrius A. U. 706. 


Magus, for the generous reception he gave 
me when I was in Sicily *: indeed there is none 
of his countrymen with whom I ever entered 

into ſo ſtrong a friendſhip. At my particular 
inſtances, Dolabella prevailed with Cæſar to grant 
him the freedom of Rome; and I aſſiſted at the 
ceremony of his admiſſion : accordingly he now 
takes upon himſelf the name of Publius Corne- 
lius. The ill uſe which ſome men of a mean 
and” avaricious turn had made of Cæſar's confi- 
dence, by expoſing privileges of this kind to 
fale, induced him to make a general revocation 
of theſe grants. However, he aſſured Dolabella 
in my preſence, that he had no reaſon to be un- 
der any apprehenſion with reſpect to Magus: for 
his benefaction, he ſaid, ſhould ſtill remain to 
him in its full force. I thought proper to men- 
tion this, that you might treat him with the con- 
fideration which is due to a Roman citizen : and 
it is with the utmoſt zeal that I recommend him 
to your favour in all other reſpects. You cannot 


2 See rem * P- 178. of this vol, a 
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Au. 706. indeed confer upon me an higher obligation, than 
OT by convincing my friend that this letter ſhall 


have procured him the * of your peculiar 
2 2 F arewel. 


LETTER XII. 


ö 


To SEXTILIUS Rurus ', GA, 


Revomuniend all the Optics, in general to 
your protection, but particularly thoſe be- 

| Weng to the diftrift of Paphos *: and I ſhall 
hold myſelf obliged to you for any inſtance of 
your favour that you ſhall think proper to ſhew 
them. It is with the more willingneſs I apply 
to you in their behalf, as it much imports your 
character (in which J greatly intereſt myſelf) 
that you, who are the firſt quæſtor that ever 
held the government of Cyprus“, ſhould form 
-fuch ordinances as may deſerve to be followed as 
ſo many precedents by your ſucceſſors. It 
will contribute, I hope, to this end, if you 
ſhall purſue that edict which was en by 


i He was naval; overnor of the illand of Cyprus: 
as appears by the preſent letter. And this together with his 
commanding the fleet under Caſſius in Aſia, after the death 
of Cæſar, is the whole that is known of him. 

A city in the iſland of Cyprus. 
3 Before this time it was always annexed (as Manutius 


obſerves) to the province of Cilicia. 


your 


F . 
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your friend Lentulus *, together with thoſe A. U. 50s. 
which were enacted likewiſe by myſelf *: as your 

adopting them will prove, I truſt, much to your = 
| honour. Farewel. 


LETTER XILVII. 
To AciLIUs, Proconſul. 


Strongly recommend my friend and hoſt 
Hippias to your good offices: he is a citizen 
of Calactina, and the ſon of Philoxenus. His 
eſtate (as the affair has been repreſented to me) 
has been illegally ſeiſed for the uſe of the pub - 
lic: and if this ſhould be the truth, your own 

equity, without any other recommendation, will 
ſufficiently incline you to ſee that juſtice is done 
him. But whatever the circumſtances of his caſe 
may be, I requeſt it as an honour to myſelf, and 
an honour too of the moſt obliging kind, that you 
would in this and in every other article in which 
he is concerned, favour him with your aſſiſtance: 
ſo far, I mean, as ſhall not be inconſiſtent with 


the honour and dignity of your character. Fare- 
wel. "oF 


_ 4 Lentulus Spinther : to whom ſeveral letters in the ard 


and ſecond 3 of this collection are addreſſed. See rem. 
1. p. 50. vol. 


Cicero fucceeded Appius in the government of Cili- 
cia. 
LE T- 
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A. U. 706. 


err XL VI. 
To the Same: 


of 


Ucius Bruttius, a young man of equeſtrian 
rank, is in the number of thoſe with whom 

I am moſt particularly i intimate: there has been 
a great friendſhip likewiſe between his father and 
myſelf, ever fince I was queſtor in Sicily, He 
diffinguiſhes me by peculiar-matks of his ob- 
ſervance: and is adorned with every valuable ac- 
compliment. He is at preſent my gueſt + but 
1 moſt earneſtiy recommend his family, his 


affairs and his agents,” to your protection. You 


wil conſer upon me a moſt acceptable oblign- 


* 


tion, by giving him reaſon to find, (as indeed I 
have ventured to aſſure him he undoubtedly 
wilt). that this letter ſhall have nn much 0 
his" ee Farewel. 


1 
„ 
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LETTER XLIX. 


To Lucius PArIR I 1s PTBS 


| S it true, my friend, that you look upon A. b. 706. , 
yourſelf as having been guilty of a moſt ri- 


diculous piece of folly, in attempting to imitate 
the thunder, as you call it, of my eloquenee? 
With reaſon indeed you might have thought ſo, 
had you failed in your attempt: but ſince yam 
have excelled the model you had in view, the diſs 
grace ſurely is on my fide, not on yours. The 
verſe therefore: which you. apply to yourſelf from 
one of Trabea's © comedies, may. with much more 
juſtice be turned. upon me: as my own elo- 
quence falls far ſhort: of that perfection at which 
Laim. But tell me, what ſort of figure do my 
letters make: are they not written, think you, 
in the true familiar? They do not conſtantly how- 
ever, preſerve one uniform manner ; as this ſpecies 
of compoſition bears no reſemblance to that of 
the oratorical Kind: tho indeed in judicial mat- 
ters, we vary our ſtyle according to the nature 
of the cauſes in which we are n___ Thoſe, 


d See vol. ii, p. 15. rem. 1. 

© 'The time when this poet flouriſhed, i is uncertain, His 
dramatic writings ſeem to have been in great repute, as Ci- 
cero a quotes them in his 'Tuſculan Diſputations. 


3 | for 


2 


* 
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A. U. 506, for example, in which private intereſts of little 


. 


v- 


mament are concerned, we treat with a ſuitable 
| Gaplicity of diftion ; but where the reputation 
or the life of our client is in queſtion, we fiſe 
into greater pomp and dignity of phraſe. But 


„ ' whittever way be the ſubject of thy letters; they 


— — 


ftill ſpeak the language of converſation. 

Ho came you to imagine, that all your fami- 
ly have been plebeians ? when it is certain, that 
many of them were patricians, of the lower or- 
der“. To begin with the firſt in this catalogue, 
I will inſtance Lucius Papiſius Magillanus: who 
in the year of Rome 312, was cenſor with Lu- 
cius Sempronius Atratinus, as he before had 
been his collegue in the conſulate. At this time 
your family- name was Papiſius. After him there 
were thirteen of your anceſtors who were curule 
magiſtrates , before Lucius Papirius Craſſus, 
who was the firſt of your family that changed 
the name of Papiſius. This Fapirius in the 


1 The 8 families were diſtin e into the higher | 
and the lower order. Of the former ſort, , were thoſe who 
derived their pedigree from the two hundred ſenators that 
compoſed the ſenate, as it was originally eſtabliſhed by Ro- 
mulus : of the latter, were the deſcendants of the members 
wks above a century afterwards were added to this cele · 

rated council, by Tarquinius Priſcus. Ro/in. 4 Rom. 

p· 68 

1 % The curule magiſtrates were thoſe particular officers of 
the ſtate who had the privilege of being drawn in a car. 
Theſe were the conſuls, the cenſors, the Prætors, and eurule 


J 1 


year 
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year 315 being choſen dictator, appointed Lucius A. b. 706. 


Papirius Caſtor to be his maſter of the horſe: 

and four years afterwards he was elected conſul, 
together with Caius Duilius. Next in this liſt 
appears Curſor, a man highly honoured in his ge- 
neration: and after him we find Lucius Maſſo, 
the ædile, together with ſeveral others of the 
ſame appellation. And I could wiſh that you 
had the portraits of all theſe patricians among 
your family-piftures. The  Carbones and the 
Turdi follow next. This branch of your family 
were all of them plebeians : and they by no means 
reflect any honour upon your race. For excepting 
Caius Carbo, who was murdered by Damaſip- 
pus, there is not one of this name who was not. 
an enemy to his country. There was another 
Caius whom I perſonally knew, as well as the 
buffoon his brother : they were both of them men 
of the moſt worthleſs characters. As to the ſon of 
Rubria, he was my friend: for which reaſon I 
| ſhall paſs him over in ſilence, and only mention 
his' three brothers, Caius, Cneius, and Marcus, 
Marcus having committed numberleſs acts of 
violence and oppreſſion in Sicily, was proſecuted 
for thoſe crimes by Publius Flaccus, and found 
guilty : Caius being likewiſe impeached by Lu- 
eius Craſſus, is ſaid to have poiſoned himſelf 
with cantharides, He was the author of great 
Vol, II, O | di- 
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A. v. 506. diſturbances during the time that he exerciſed the 


office of tribune : and is ſuppoſed to have been 
concerned in the murder of Scipio Africanus. 
© As to Cneivs, who was put to death by my friend 
Pompey * at Lilybzum, there never exiſted, I 
believe, a more infamous character. It is gene- 
rally imagined that the father of this man, in or- 
der to avoid the conſequences of a proſecution 
which was commenced againſt him by Marcus 
Antonius, put an end to his life by a draught of 
vitriol. Thus, my friend, I would adviſe you 
to claim your kindred among the patricians ; for 
you ſee the plebeian part of your family were but 
a worthleſs and ſeditious race.*. Farewel. © 


f This Cneius Papirius Carbo, was three times conſul : 
the laſt of which was in the year of Rome 671. Having ex- 
erciſed his power in @ moſt. oppreſſive and tyrannical man- 
ner, he was depoſed, to the great ſatisfaction of the repub. 
lic, by Sylla : who was immediately declared dictator. Car. 
do ſoon afterwards appeared with a conſiderable fleet, upon 
the coaſt of Pee: and being taken priſonet by Pompey, 
whom Sylla had fent in purſuit of him, he was formally ar- 
raigned before the tribunal of Pompey, and publicly exe- 
cuted by his orders, at Lilybæum. Plat. in vit. Pomp. 

s It may be proper to appriſe the reader in this place, that 
there is one epiſtle from- Cicero to Pætus, which is omitted 
in this tranſlation. Cicero takes occaſion in this rejected 
letter, to explain to his friend the notion of the ſtoics con- 
cerning obſcenity : and in order to illuſtrate their abſurd 
reaſoning upon this ſubject, he introduces a great variety of 
double entendres, which as they turn upon ambiguities that 
hold only in the Latin language, it is utterly impoffible to 


_ . tranſlate, But had they been reconcileahle to our idiom, the 


tranſlator would nevertheleſs have declined the office of he- 
ing their interpreter: as he would not have deprived himſelf 
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LET TER:L 


To AciL1ivs, Proconſul. | 


Ji Have long had a friendſhip with the family A. U. 706. 
of the Titurnii ; the laſt ſurviving branch wv 


of which, is Marcus Titurnius Rufus. He has 
a claim therefore to my beſt good offices: and 
it is in your power to render them effectual. Ac- 
cordingly I recommend him to your favour, in all 
the moſt unfeigned warmth of my heart: and 
you will extremely oblige me by giving him 


ſtrong proofs of the rogned you pay to my re- 
commendation. Farewel. 


of the ſatisfaction to think, that there is nothing in theſe 


volumes unfit for the perufal of the fair ou of his readers. 
Fid. Eil. Famil. ix. 22. 
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EET TER I 
To Marcus Marrvs “. 


HEN ever I reflect, as indeed I fre- A. b. . 
quently do, on thoſe public calamiu- 
ties we have thus long endured, and 
are ſtill likely to endure; it always brings to my 
thoughts the laſt interview we had together. It 


| ® See rem. 2. p. 116. vol. 1, 


O 3 made 
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A. v. 07. made ſo ſtrong an impreſſion upon my mind, 


adm T can name the very day: and 1 Perfectiy 


well remember it was on the 10th of May in the 
*; Enſulate of Litulus #hd Marcellus , that up- 
6n my Arrival xt my Pompeian villa, I fonmd 
you waiting for me with the moſt friendly ſolli- 
citude. Your generous concern aroſe from a 
_ tenderneſs both for my honour and my ſafety : as 
the former, you feared, vduld be enfarigered if 
| I continued in Italy; and the latter, if I went to 
Pompey. I was myſelf likewiſe, as you un- 
doubteaty perceived, ſo greatly perplexed, as to 
be incapable of determining which of theſe mea- 
Iures was moſt adviſable. However, I reſolved 
ro ſacrifice all conſiderations of perſonal ſafety, 
o the dictates of my honour ; and accordingly, 
F joined Pompey in Greece. But I no ſooner ar- 
rived in his army, than I had occaſion to repent 
of my reſolution : not ſo much from the danger 
to which I was myſelf expoſed; as frem the many 
capital faults I diſcovered among them. ' In the 
firſt place, Pompey's forces were neither very 
conſiderable in point of numbers, nor by any 
An. Urb. 50 about two years before the date of this 
letter, which was probably written very early in the preſent 


. 111 AY 
„ This villa of Ciceto was ſituated near Pompeii, upon 
the eaſtern coaſt of the bay of Naples, and at no great di- 
* ſtance from the villa of Marius.“ Mr. R _ 


* Pompey's army at the battle of Pharſalia, was more than 
: means 
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next place (I ſpeak however with exception of 
Pompey himſelf, and a few others of the princi- 


pal leaders) they carried on the war with ſuch a 


ſpirit of rapaciouſneſs, and breathed ſuch princi- 
ples of cruelty in their converſation, that I could 
not think even upon our ſucceſs without horror. 
To this I muſt add, that ſome of the moſt con- 
ſiderable officers were deeply involved in debt: 
and in ſhort, there was nothing good among 
them but their cauſe. Thus deſpairing of fuc- 
eeſs, I adviſed (what indeed I had always recom- 
mended) that propoſals of accommodation ſhould 
be offered to Cæſar: and when I found Pompey 
utterly averſe to all meaſures of that kind, I en- 
deavoured to perſuade him at leaſt, to avoid a ge- 
neral engagement. This laſt advice he ſeemed 
ſometimes inclined to follow: and probably 
would have followed, if a flight advantage which 
he ſoon afterwards gained *, had not given him 
_ ® confidence in his troops. From that moment 


double in number to that of Czſar ; whoſe forces amounted 
only to about zzaco men. Plut. in wit. Pomp. 


Before the walls of Dyrrachium. Notwithſtanding Ci- 
cero ſpeaks with ſome ſort of contempt of this advantage 
which Pompey gained over the troops of Cæſar; yet it ap- 

ars to have been very conſiderable. It was thought ſo at 

eaſt by Ceſar himſelf : who obſerved to ſome of his friends 
after the action was over, that the enemy would have obtain- 
ed a complete victory, had they been commanded by a gene- 
g . O 4 all 


| 199 
means compoſed of warlike troops: and in the A. U. 507. 
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A. U. 207. all the ſkill and conduct of this great man ſeems 
do have utterly forſaken him : and he acted ſo 
little like a general, that with a raw and unexpe- 
rienced army, he imprudently gave battle * to 

the moſt brave and martial legions. The conſe- 

quence was, that he ſuffered a moſt ſhameful de- 
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feat: and abandpning his camp to Cæſar, he was 


obliged to- run away, unaccompanied even with 


a ſingle attendant *.'- This event determined me 


5 In the plains of Pharſalia. The principal officers of 
Pompey's army were ſo elated by their late ſucceſs before 
Dyrrachium, that they purſued Cæſar as to certain conqueſt : 
and inſtead of concerting meaſures for ſecuring their victory, 


were employed in warmly conteſting among themſelves their 


CI 


ſeveral proportions of the ſpoils. Pompey was not leſs confi. 


dent of ſucceſs than the reſt : and he had the imprudence to 


declare, in a council of war which was holden a few days be- 
fore this important battle, that he did not doubt of entirely 
defeating Cæſar by the fingle ſtrength of his cavalry, and 
without engaging his legions in the action. Cæſ. de Bell. 
Civ. iii. 83. 86. | EA 

It is very obſervable, that the day on which this memo- 
rable battle was fought, is no where recorded ; and that it 
was not known even in Lucan's time: 


Tempora fignavit levierum Roma malorum, 
Hunc woluit neſcire diem. Luc. vii. 410. 


Plutarch reſembles Pompey's flight, to that of Ajax be- 
fore Hector, as deſcribed in the 11th Iliad: : 


Zeug Js warn Aab ikeye; &v PoCor wpor*- 
Dru & TaPwy, &c. 


Partial Jove eſpouſing Hector's part, 
Shot heav*n-bred horror thro' the Grecian's heart; 
Confus'd, unnerv'd in Hefor's preſence grown, \ 
Amaz'd he flood, with horrors not his own. 
O'er bis broad back his moony ſhield he threw,  _. 
Aud glaring round) by tardy Reps withdrew, Port. 
Hy 1 | to 


| to lay down my arms; being perſuaded, that if A. u. 20 
we could not prevail with our united forces, we 


ſhould ſcarce have better ſucceſs when they were 
broken and diſperſed. - I declined, therefore, to 
engage any farther in a war, the reſult of which 
muſt neceſſarily be attended with one or other of 
the following unhappy conſequences : either to 
periſh in the field of battle, to be taken priſoner 
by the conquerors, to be ſacrificed by treachery ?, 


to have recourſe to Juba *, to live in a ſort of vo- 


In fact however, it was attended with all the circumſtances 


of diſgrace which Cicero mentions. Pompey, after various 


deliberations, reſolved to take ſhelter in Egypt, where he 
had reaſon to hope for a protector in Ptolemy, whoſe father 
he had formerly aſſiſted in recovering his dominions. [See 
vol. i. p. 51. rem. 2.] But Theodotus, a ſort of tutor to 


this young prince, not thinking it prudent either to receive 


Pompey, or to refuſe him admittance, r the beſt 
policy, that he ſhould be deſtroyed. Accordingly the per- 
ſons who were ſent to conduct him from his ſhip, had direc- 
tions to be his executioners: which they performed by ſtab- 
bing him as he was ſtepping out of the boat in order to 
land. Theſe aſſaſſins, having ſevered Pompey's head, left 
his body on the ſhore ; where 1t was burnt with the planks 
of an old fiſhing-boat, by a faithful freedman who had been 
the unhappy ſpectator of this affecting tragedy. Pompey's 

aſhes were afterwards conveyed to his wife Cornelia ; who 
depofited them in a family monument near his Alban villa. 
Plut. in wit. Pomp. | ; | 

This ſeems to allude to the fate of Pompey. 


He was a very conſiderable prince, whoſe dominions 
extended, not only over that part of Africa, which is now 
called the coaſt of Barbary, but ſouthward beyond mount 
Atlas ; and from the Streights mouth along the Atlantic ocean 


to the Canary iſlands. Upon the firſt breaking out of the 


civil war, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf in ſupporting the Pompei- 
an party in Africa, againſt the army commanded 8 Curio: 


1 untary 


"= 


AA. y. luntary exile, or to fall by one's own hand. Other 
=" choice. moſt certainly there was none, if you 
would not, or durſt not, truſt to the clemency 

of the victor. Baniſhment, it muſt be owned, to 

a mind that had nothing to reproach itſelf with, 

would have been the moſt eligible of all theſe 
evils : eſpecially under the reflection of being 
driven from a commonwealth, which preſents no- 
thing to our view but what we muſt behold with 
pain. Nevertheleſs, I choſe to remain with my 


whom he entirely defeated. [See rem. 1. on let. 1. B. iii. 
Lucan has given a very poetical deſcription of the ſeveral 
tributary nations which upon this occaſion he led to battle: 
Autololes, Numideque vagi, /emperque paratus 
| Taculto Geetulus equo, Se. | | 
| With him unnumber'd nations march along, 
N Th” Autololes with wild Numidians throng ; 
- © The rough Getulian, with his ruder fleed ; 
The Moor, reſembling India's fwarthy breed; 
| Poor Naſamont, and Garamantines join'd, 
hb favift Marmaridans that match the wind ; 
. die Marax brid the trembling dart to throw, 
Bure as the ſhaft that leaves the Parthian bow ; 
With theſe ＋ I. nimble horſemen ride; 
They nor the bit, nor curbing rein provide, 
But with light rods the well-taught courſer guide. 
From lonely cots the Lybian hunters came, 
Who ftill unarm'd invade the ſalvage game, 
Aud with ſpread mantles tawny lions tame. Rows. 
After the battle of Pharſalia, Scipio, who commanded the 
remains of P y*s army that had aſſembled in Africa, ap- 
plied to Juba For aſſiſtance: who accordingly joined him 
with a very confiderable body of men. But their united 
forces were not ſufficient to withſtand the fortune of Ceſar : 
- who having defeated their combined troops, Juba was too 
- high-ſpirited to furvive the diſgrace, and at his own requeſt 
was ſtabbed by one of his attendants. Lucan. iv. 670. irt. 
A. Bell. Afi ric . 94 


Own; 
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own ; i any thing now indeed can with proprie- AJ». 
Ty de called our own: a misfortume which, toge - 


aher-withevery other calamity chat this fatal war 
has produced, I long fince foretold. I returned 
therefore to Italy, not as to a ſituation perfetly 
defirable, but in order, if the republic ſhould in 
any degree fabfift, to enjoy ſomewhat that had 
t leaſt the ſemblance of our country; and if it 
were utterly deftroyed, to live as if I were, to 
all eſſential purpoſes, in a real ſtate of exile. But 
cho I ſaw no reaſon that could juſtly induce me 
to be my own executioner; I ſaw many to be 
deſirous of death. For it is an old and true 
maxim, that © life is not worth preſerving, when 
« a man is no longer what he once was.” A 
blameleſs conſcience, however, is undoubtedly a 
great conſolation; eſpecially as I can add to it 
the double ſupport that ariſes to my mind, from 
a knowledge of the nobleſt ſciences, and from 
the glory of my former actions: one of which 
can never be torn from me ſo long as I live; and 
of the other, even death itſelf has not the power 
to deprive me. 
I have troubled you with this minute detail, 
from a full perſuaſion of the tender regard you 
bear both to myſelf and to our country. I was 
deſirous indeed to appriſe you fully of the prin- 
ciples by which I have ſteered, that you might 
N | walls. be 
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A. U. 504; be ſenſible it was my firſt and principal aim, that 
10 fingle arm ſhould be more potent than 
the whole united commonwealth : and after- 
_ wards, when there was one, who by Pompey's 
miſtaken” conduct, had ſo firmly eſtabliſhed his 
power as to render all reſiſtance vain ; that it 
was my next endeavour to preſerve the public 
tranquillity: I was deſirous you ſhould know, 
that after the loſs of thoſe troops and that gene- 
ral wherein all our hopes were centered, I at- 
tempted to procure a total ceſſation of arms: 
and when this advice proved ineffectual, that I 
determined at leaſt to lay down my own. In a 
word, I was deſirous you ſhould: know, that if 
| dur liberties ſtill remain, I alſo am ftill a citizen 
of the republic: if not, that I am no leſs an 
- exile, nor more conveniently: ſituated, than if I 

had baniſhed myſelf to Rhodes or Mitylene **. 

'9 Pompey. | 1 | | 

10 Rhodes, the metropolis of an iſland in the Mediterra- 
nan, and Mitylene, the principal city of Leſbos, an iſland 
in the Egean ſea, were places to which Marcellus and ſome 
others of the Pompeian party retired after the battle of Phar- 
ſalia. Theſe cities were eſteemed by the antients for the 
delightful temperature of their reſpective climates, and for 
many other delicacies with which they abounded; and ac- 
cordingly Horace, in his ode to Plancus, mentions them in 


the number of thoſe which were moſt admired and celebrated 
by his countrymen: 


Laudabunt alii claram Rhoden, aut Mitylenen, Cc. 


Both Vitruvius and Cicero likewiſe ſpeak. of Mitylene in par- 
ticular, with the higheſt encomiums on the elegance, beauty, 


T4 Ide 
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„1 did hee been glad to have ſaid this to A. U. oy. 
you in perſon: but as I was not likely to mee: 


with an opportunity for that purpoſe ſo ſoon as 
I wiſhed, 1 thought proper to take this earlier 
method of furniſhing you with an anſwer, if you 
ſhould fall in the way of thoſe who are diſpoſed 
to arraign my conduct. For notwithſtanding that 
my death could in no ſort have availed the re- 
public, yet I ſtand condemned, it ſeems, by 
ſome, for not ſacrificing my life in its cauſe. 
But they are thoſe only, I am well aſſured, who 
have the cruelty to think, that there has not been 
blood enough ſpilt already. If my advice, how- 
ever, had been followed, thoſe who have periſh- 
ed in this war, might have preſerved their lives 
with honour, tho” they had accepted of peace up- 
on ever ſo unreaſonable conditions. For they 
would ſtill have had the better cauſe, tho | thaw 
enemies had the We ſwords, 


and eee of its buildings. Tt ſhould ſeem therefore 
that the text is corrupted in this place; and that inſtead of 
uon incommodiore loco, the true reading is, non commodiore. 
Cicero indeed would make uſe of a very odd fort of juſtiſi- 
cation, if we ſuppoſe him to have ſaid that he had not choſen 
2. more inconvenient place for his reſidence, than thoſe who 
retired to Rhodes or Mitylene : whereas it was much to his 
Span to aſſert, that the exiles in thoſe cities were full as 
nveniently fituated as himſelf. For the reſt, it will — 
in the progreſs of theſe letters, that Cicero was far 
Uring at Rome as in a ftate of exile, during Cæſar's aſi 8 
tion. Her. Od. i. 7. Vitru. i. Cic. de Leg. Agra. ii. 1 
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Au. 7er, And now, perhaps, I have quite; tired your 
> patience :-] ſhall chink ſo at leaſt, if you dq not 


ſend me a longer letter in return. I vill only 

add, that if I gag, diſpatch ſome affairs which 1 

am deſirays of finiſhipg,. l W n you 
OP ſhartly. . Farewel.” . 4 Dt, 


III 0 105 


LEETER, . SN 


"AM indebted 1 to yon e da —— dated 
from Corcyra. Tou cohgratulate me in one 
ol them on the account you, have teecived, that 


_ gegen Prin of n er . Ho was 
early initiated into E affairs b n Aulus Torquatus; whom 
ul 


he attended when in Africa. He after · 


wards ſerved under Quiveys M Metellus in his expedition a. 
gainſt Crete: and in the Fat of Cicero's e e — 


Adinguilbin in A his gave him 3 
uiſhin e our author, 18 
2 e a towards him as he Wente thro® » that 


— Cicero very gratefully remembered them: as ap- 
pears by his oration in defence of Plancius, when, he was 
He ſeems in the earlier part of his Hife to have 1521 
himſelf in the prevailing vices of the 12 855 World: 
Krict honour and integrity. Cicero e 8 
him for his filial piety, and that that genejal eſteem 2 W 
written, he 85 * Gorcyra: little iſland in the Janieo 
ROW. called e obable * n thither, wit 
ſome athers of the Pompelan 7 
of their army in * V2 Oni. goo Plane 
1 fil 


— of illicit practices in obtaining the office of 21 
but upon the w ale of bis charadter, to 
lived with all his relations. At che time when this lexter 25 
It is pr 
after the tatal overthrow 
7. 17, 13. 
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I ſtill preſerve my former authority in the com- Av. os. 
monwealth : and wiſh me joy in the other, of my 


late marriage. With reſpect to the firſt, if to 
mean well to the intereſt of my country and to ap- 
prove that meaning to every friend of its liberties, 
may be conſidered as maintaining my authority; 
the account you have heard is certainly true. But 
if it conſiſts in rendering thoſe ſentiments effec- - 
tual to the public welfare, or at leaſt in daring 
freely to ſupport and enforce them; alas! my 
friend, I have not the leaſt ſhadow of authority 
remaining, The fact is, it will be ſufficient honour 
if I'can have ſo much authority over myſelf as to 
bear with patience our preſent and impending ca- 
lamities : a frame of mind not to be acquired with- 
out difficulty, when it is conſidered that the pre- 

ſent war is ſuch that if one party is ſucceſsful, 
it will be attended with an infinite effuſion of 
blood; and if the other, with a total extinction of 
liberty. It affords me ſome conſolation however 
under theſe dangers to reflect, that I clearly fore: 
ſaw them when I declared how greatly I dreaded 

our victory as well as our FW: i was perfectly 


* See below note 3. ; OS 
Between Ceſar, und the remains of th Pompeia party 
under the command of Scipio: who had aſſemhled a very 
conſiderable army in Africa. Cæſar ſet out upon this expe- 
dition, rowards the end of December in th prece year; 


about three or four months after his return from the 
dies ar. 


awarc 


i 
1 
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A. bey aware of the hazard to which our liberties would 


be expoſed, by referring our public diſputes to 


the deciſion of the ſword. I knew, indeed, if 


that party ſhould prevail which I joined, not 
from a paſſion for war, but merely with the 
hopes of ' facilitating an accommodation, what 
cruelties were to be expected from their pride, 
their avarice, and their revenge. On the con- 
trary, ſhould they be vanquiſhed, I was ſenſible 
what numbers of the beſt and moſt illuſtrious of 
our fellow-citizens would inevitably periſh, And 
yet, when I forewarned theſe men of our danger, 


and juſtly adviſed them to avoid it, inſtead of re- 
ceiving my admonitions as the effect of a pruden- 


tial caution, they choſe to treat it as the dictates 


ing himſelf uneaſy likewiſe un 


of an unreaſonable timidity. : 
But to turn to your other letter: I am obliged 


to you for your good wiſhes in regard to my 
marriage *; as I am well perſuaded that they are 


5 Cicero had very lately divorced his wife Terentia, on ac- 
cafion of ſome great offence ſhe had given him in her oeco- 
nomical conduct. The perſon to whom he was now mar- 
ried, was called Publia, a young lady, to whom he had been 
guardian, and of an age extremely diſproportionate to his 


own. His principal inducement to this match, ſeems to have 


been her fortune: which, it is ſaid, was very conſiderable. 
However, he did not long enjoy. the benefit of it : for find- 

* this ſecond marriage, he 
ſoon parted with his young wife, and conſequently with 
her bene This very unequal match, pes Cicero to 
much cenſure: and Calenus warmly reproaches him with it, 


min that bitter invective which he delivered, as Dio at leaſt 


perfectly 
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perfectly ſincere. I ſhould have had no thoughts A. 
in theſe miſerable times, of entering into any 
new engagement of this ſort, if I had not upon 
my return into Italy, found my domeſtic affairs 
in no better a ſituation than thoſe of che re- 
public. When I diſeovered, that through . the 
wicked practices of thoſe whom I had infinitely 
obliged, and. to whom my welfare.qught to have 
been infinitely dear, that there was no ſecurity 
for me within my own. walls, and that I was 
ſurrounded with treachery on all fides ; I thought 
it neceflary to protect myſelf againſt the perfidi- 
ouſneſs of my old connections, by having re- 
courſe to a more faithful alliance. But enough 
of my private concerns: and perhaps too much. 
As to thoſe which relate to yourſelf; T hope you 
baye the opinion of them which you juſtly ought, 
and are free from all particular uneaſineſs on your 
ewn account. For I am well perſuaded that hat- 
ever may be the event of public affairs, you 
Vill be perfectly. ſecure : as. one of the contending 
parties, I perceive, is already reconciled to you ; 
and the other you have never offended. | With 
reſpe& to my on diſpoſition towards you: tho* 
I well know the narrow extent of my power, 


aud ho little my ſervices can now avail, yer 


pretends, in reply toe of CipersAginl Monk Antony 
n k. R. 33. e 


e 
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AV. 2 you may be aſſured. of my moſt zealous endea- 


yours at leaſt, upon every occaſion wherein either 
your character or your intereſt is concerned. In 
the mean time, let me know as ſoon as poſſible 
bow it fares with you, and what meaſures you 
Pourpoſe to Jus Farewel. ieh. 


eee LETTER II. 


E ee ennie * 


M Lho- 17 imagine this miſerable war is 
either already terminated by ſome deciſive 


engagement „or at leaſt is approaching to its 
contagion; pe?” 093 $9.0 99, Ko frequently | 


- 3 mentions a perſon of this name, who was 
elected into the office of Zdile with ORavius, the father of 
Auguſtus, and who afterwards, notwithſtanding he had been 

uardian to Auguſtus himſelf, was in the number of thoſe 
Tho periſhed by the ſanguinary proſcriptions of that _—_ 
ror. One of the commentators upon that hiſtorian, . 
him to be the ſame perſon to whom this, letter is addre 


and indeed the conjecture is extremely probable. However 
all that can be affirmed with any certainty concerning To- 


ranius is, «that he took part in the civil war on the fide of 
Pompey, and that after the battle of Pharſalia he retired to 
Corcyra, as he appears to have been in that iſland when 
this letter was written. Suet. in vit. Auguſt. 27. See the W. 
af Mr. Roſs, 10 the Epift. Famil. vol. i. p. 499. 
See rem. 3. on the foregoing letter, p. 20 
The firſt EE) of this 7s tter in che original, runs thus: 
Etſi cum hec ad te ſcribebam, aut appropinguare exitus hujus 
calamitefaemi belli, aut jam aliguid adum A cogfadum videba- 
tur; tamen guotidie commemorabam, te unum in tante exercitu m 


— — f 1 | ect 
— w 4 , 9 As » 144 refl 0 > 
5 att ” x 
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refle&, that there was not a man throughout. all a. 
the. numerous army of Pompey who agreed with wad 
vou and me in our opinion. We were the only 

perſons indeed, who were ſenſible, if there ſhould 
be no hope of an accommodation, how pregnant 
with miſchief that war muſt prove, in which 
torrents of blood would be the conſequence, if 
we were vanquiſhed ; and ſlavery, if we proved | 
victorious *, I was repreſented at that time, by a 
ſuch wiſe and heroic ſpirits as your Domitii and 
your Lentuli, as a man altogether under the 
dominion of fear: and fear, I will confeſs, I 
did, that thoſe calamities would happen, which 
have ſince enſued. But I am now totally void of 
all farther apprehenſions; and I ſtand prepared to 
meet with indifference whatever it be that fortune 
may have in. reſerve. While prudence, indeed, 
could any thing avail ; I lamented to ſee her dic- 
tates neglected. But now that counſel can profit 
nothing, and that the republic is utterly overturn- 
F 
had ſaid, that ** altho* Enens ſettled in Italy, yer Cæſar 
«was a conſummate general. It ſhould ſeem therefors, that ps 
there is ſome error in the text. Perhaps the Proper conneQ- | 

ing words that followed tamen, have been dropped by the is 
tranſcribers ; and that 2go0/idie was the ri of a new | 
ſentence. The tranſlator has ventured at leaſt to proceed 


upon this conjecture: and the place of the ſuppoſed omiſſion 
1s marked by aſteriſks. 


+ This is explained by what he, fays of Temper 1 in a bab. 
The letter, p. 344. of this vol. 
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A. „we ey rätssnal part chat Hemitins; 18 to 
bear with calmneſs whatever mall be che event : 
ly chen it is conſidered; that death 
is the final period of all human concerns. In 
che mean time, I have the ſatisfaction to be con- 
ſerous, that 1 conſulted the dignfty of the re- 
blic, whilft it was poſſible to be preſerved; 
hen it could no longer be maintained, that 
my next endeavour was, to {ave the common- 
wealth from being utterly deſtroyed. J mention 
this, not to indulge a vanity in talking of my- 
lf, but that you, who were intirely united with 
me in the Tame fentiments and difpoition, may 
be led into the ſame train of reflections. For it 
muſt undoubtedly afford you great conſolation 
to remember, that whatever turn affarrs might 
have taken, your counſels were perfectly 
right. May we yet live to ſee the republic, 
in Tame degree at leaft, again reſtored! and 
my we have the Iatisfaction of one day compar- 
ing rogether the anxiety we rautyally. ſuffered, 
When we were dechetl upon as meg that yranted. 

| ſpiris, avarely braaufe we declared hat hoe con- 
es wotfld kappen which have accordingly 
taken place! Mean while, I will venture to af 


ſue you, kbar vi have nothing 20 apprehend 


upon your own account, exclufive' of the gene- 


ral ſubverſion of the commonyealih. As for | 
185 8 * ſelf, 


\ 
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tmſelf, be perſuaded, n ſhall at all-times; A. U 104. 


- : = - 
ttmoſtꝭ ſervices towards you and your farmly; 
* 0 7 x ©» | 
* N Z 9 * . 
18 »; 9 \ ddI" V3 1 . ” 5 * 4 1214 71 ” q 


” , | | * 
039-4431, LETTER IV. THIN 


o Mazxcus Tenzurius VARRO.,, | 
{ TTICUS lately read a letter to me that 
L he had” received from you, by which 1 


was informed where you are, and in what man- 
ter employed: bur it mentioned no circurnſtarice 


_ Marcus Terentius Varro had — to Bom 

the piratic war; in which he diſtinguiſhed himſelf wi 
mueh advantage, as to be honoured with a naval ciown : 
an honbur uſually conferred on thoſe who. had. fignalized 
their valour in a ſea engagement. He was afterwards ap- 
polated, in conjunction with Afranius" and Petreius, lieuts- 

nant to Pompey in Spain: and he was ſerving in that quality, 

when the civil war broke out. He was at that time at t 
head of two legions in the farther * but his colleg ues 
Neis. been defeated by Cæſar, he found himſelf in no con- 
tion to reſiſt; and accordingly ſurrendered himſelf and his 
army into the hands of the conqueror. He ſeems from that 
time to have withdrawn from public affairs, and to have 
1 or err 2 600 life (which he is —_— 
| r with all his entire, to the an 
i habdred wholly to philoſophical ſtudies. His | — us and 
talents indeed were principally of the Bee br kind in which 
was univerſally acknowledged ta hold the firlt tank 
üs contemporaries. He publiſhed niany treatiſes in all 4 
various branches of human ſcience : one or two of the le 8 
fderable of which, and thoſe not entire, are the Whole 
at now remain of his numberleſs compoſitions. Ca. 4 


Crof. r7. Ae. Pal, Max. vail. 7. Ge. Aan. i. 3. | 
3 that 


2 far as lies in my power, be ready to evertm y 
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A. u. 504. that could lead me to gueſs, when we might ex- 
pet to ſee you. I hope, however, that the time 
of your coming hither is approaching, and that 
your company will afford me conſolation under 

our general misfortunes : tho' indeed they are 

ſo numerous and ſo ſevere, that it is a folly to 

expect any thing wilt be ſufficient for that 
purpoſe.” Nevertheleſs there are ſome inſtances, 
perhaps, in which we may prove of mutyal 
aſſiſtance to each other. For ſince my return to 

Rome, you muſt know, 1 am reconciled to thoſe 

old companions of mine, my books. Not that 

I was eſtranged from them, out of any diſguſt; 

but that I could not look upon them without 
ſome fort of ſhame. It ſeemed indeed, that 1 

had ill obſerved their precepts, when I joined 
with perfidious aſſociates in taking part in our 
public commotions. They are willing however 
to pardon my error, and invite me to renew my 
former acquaintance with them; applauding at 
the ſame time your ſuperior wiſdom, in never 
having forſaken their ſociety . Thus reſtored 
therefore as I am to their good graces, may 1 

not hope, if 1 can. unite your company with 
theirs, to e . under the preffure of 


ts 8 books were 3 companions, it 3 in the 
_ ramp as well as in the cloſet, and he was never wholly i ſe- 
parated from them it * even midi the moſt active 
e of public | 


- 


our 
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our preſent and impending calamities? Where- AU. 77. 
ever then you ſhalt chooſe I ſhould join you, 
be it at Tuſculum, at Cumz *, or at Rome, 1 
ſhall moſt readily obey your ſummons. The 
place T laſt named would indeed be the leaſt ac- 
. Teptable to me. But it is of no great conſequence 
where we meet: for if we can but be together, 
I will undertake to render the place of morung i 


yup grecable © to "Dore of us. Farewel. 
L E N T E R V. | 


To Tox raus. 


8 1 wrote to you three days ago by ſome 
domeſtics of Plancius, I ſhall be fo much 


che ſhorter at preſent: and as my former 9 Was a 
letter of conſolation ; ; this ſhall be one of ad- 
vice. 


1 think nothing can be more for your advan- 


tage than to remain in your preſent ſituation, till 
you ſhall be able to learn in what. manner you are 


to act. For not to mention that you will by this 

mean avoid the danger of a long winter- Voyage, 

in a, ſea that affords but few harbours; there 

is this, very material conſideration, that you may 

ſoon croſs over into Italy, whenever you ſhall re- 
5 Varro had 4 Ville mönr erh of thats places. ; 
Probably the third letter of this Book. 


n | P 4 | ceive 


7 
F 


* 


wr to Cæſars friends i in page return. - Ia ſhort, 
I have many other objections to your ſcheme ; 
for. the particulars, of which I refer yon to our f 
friend Chilo. You cannot indeed, i in theſe unfor- 
tunate times, be more conyeniently placed, than 
where you now are: as you may with great faci- 
lity and expedition, tranſport , yourſelf from 
thence, to whatever other part of the world you 
ſhall find it neceflary:to remove. If Cæſar ſhould 
return at the time he is expected, you may be 
in Italy ſoon enough to wait upon him: but 
ſhould any thing happen (as many things poſſibly 
may) to prevent or retard his march, you are in 
a place where you may receive an early informa- 
tion of all that- occurs. To repeat it therefore 
once more, I amm altogether of opinion that you 
ſhould continue in your preſent quarters, I will 
only add, (what I have often exhorted you in 
my former letters to be well perſuaded of) that 
you have nothing to fear beyond the general dan- 
ger to which every citizen of Rome is equally 
expoſed. And tho this, it muſt be owned, is 
ſafficiently great; yet we can both of us look 
Back with fo much fatisfadtian upon our paſt con- 


* From be. 5 . p. 507. this vol. 
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duct, and are arrived at A nf AP IR 


that. we ought. to bear with. particular FEI 
- whatever unmerited fate may attend us. 


Tour family „ 


regret Tour abſence : as they love and: honqur 


you with the higheſt tenderneſs, and aſteem.— 
Take care of your health : and by no means re- 
move without duly: weighing _ de 


8 Tm” 77 1 $ 
4 g £ # - + b 
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blen the ſon of Domitusg Ainobabus, who 


ed th iſon of Wm ** re 8 
D 
kilted ir hüt ht from che battle of — 


iii. dc 8, his ſon, e 

Gi! bl ee into 'He is men ; ould frm by dis 

thoſe who were cohcerned ii afſack Seiter. d Buy by 
cc c ed his affairs as Mr. 277 74 0 erves) _ fo much 
4 Aren 


5 7 


that after the death of Frutus and Caffint, hy 
1 he mage, nn TR the da- 
ine 


| & 08 CHE Hs gabe, Aud tho he d _ 
Jong enough to enjoy the benefit of that union 3 yet 
a left a fon, who are the ancient ſplendor of the fa- 
: ily. ang aid a — for the empire, which Mee 
place perfon of ede.“ I 
Sen #72; . 05 a 


Sy Hi from 


on to leave him and 


WV 
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e from writing on my part, by the profound fi- 
lence you have obſerved on yours. The fingle 
reaſon was, that I could find nothing to ſay. For 
on the one Hand, I was in every reſpect roo much 
diſtreſſed, as well as too much at à loſs how to 
af tnyſelf, to offer you either aſſiſtance or ad- 
vice: and on the other, 1 knew not what conſo- 
lation to ſuggeſt to you, under theſe our ſevere 
and general misfortunes. However, notwith- 
ſtanding public ; affairs are ſo far from being in a 
better ſituation at preſent, that they are growing 
every day more and more deſperate; yet I could 

not ſatisfy myſelf with being filent any longer: 

| and rather choſe to. fend. you an rtr _ 

| chan not to ſend you any. 8 

kf you were in the number of thoſe who t tena- 
ö ciouſſy perſevered in the defence of the republic, 
2 beyond all poſſibility of ſucceſs ;.I ſhould employ: 
Evety argument in my power, to reconcile you 
to thoſe conditions, tho? not the moſt eligible 
indeed, which are offered to our acceptance. 
But as you judieiouſly terminated the noble ftrug- 
1 gle you made in ſupport of our liberties, by thoſe 
limits which fortune herſelf marked out to our 

| oppoſition let me. conjure you by our long and 
Te, amity,, to. preſerve e for the 


nn 14. 


1 lecke by this paiſage as if Domitius had been fuſ- 
pedted at this time of an intention to deſtroy himſelf. | 


* red fake 
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fake of your friends, your mother, your W a 


and your children: for the ſake of thoſe, in 
ſhort, to whom you have ever been infinitely dear, 
and whoſe welfare and intereſt depends entirely 
upon yours. Let me intreat you to call to your 
aid in this gloomy ſeaſon, thoſe glotious precepts 
of philoſophy, in which you have been conver- 
ſant from your earlieſt youth: and to ſupport the 
loſs of thoſe with whom you were united by the 
moſt tender ties of affection and gratitude ?, if 
not with a mind perfectly —_ at * = 
2 ion and manly fortitulle. | 
Ho far my preſent power may reach, I hd 
not; or rather, indeed, I am ſenſible that it can- 
not extend far. This however I will aſſure you, 
(and it is a promiſe which I have likewiſe made 
to that excellent woman your affectionate mother) 
that in whatever inſtance I imagine my ſervices 
can avail either to your honour or your welfare, 
I ſhall exert them with the ſame zeal which you 
have always ſhewn in regard to myſelf. If there 
is any thing therefore in which you ſhall be deſir- 
ous to employ them, I beg you will let me know: 
and I will moſt punctually perform your corn- 
mands. Indeed without any ſuch expreſs requeſt, 
vou may depend upon n offices on every 


The father and friends. of Dona, who kad periſhed 
in tha civil war, 


bc- 
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A receiver 8 very ſhort e Fhich 
U ator meodf.wmwhar I never once queſtioned, 

hut leaves: me entirely ignorant in a point I was 

leaſt doubt indeed of the. ſhare I emoy in your 

friendſhip; burt wanted muck to hear with what 

rei utiam you ſubm̃it to our common calamities : 
s creme; of which if I had been appriſed, 
bifrauidrhait adapted my letter accordingly. 
However; that I mentioned in my laſt what 1 
thought neceſſary to ſay upon that ſubject, yet it 
may be proper at this juncture juſt to caution 
you again, nat to. imagine, that you have any 
thang particular to fear. Tis true, we are every 
orit: of ds in great danger: but the danger how- 
ever is general and equal Tou onght not 
therefore to: cuinplain of your on fortune, or 
tfuinid ĩt hand to take your part in calamiities that 
extend: to all. Let N 9 


ges note 1. P- 266. of this vi. 
5 See the ad let. of this B. 
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the {anc mutual diſpoſition of ind which.) has 
ever: ſuhſiſted between us. I, aw ſure 1. ſpall 


233% 


— 


an y part; and I have reaſqu to hape dae ge. | 


ns ole likewiſe-on yoprs..; Fareed, 
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70 ave ſenſible, 1: dare for. hae amongſt 
all thoſe friends whom you; claim as a ſort 
efpaternainkarkance, there is. not one ſo cloſely 
attached to you as myſelf. I do not mean in can- 
ſideration only of thoſe more conſpicuous con- 
noctlons of a public kind in which I was engaged 


with your father ; but in regard likewiſe to that 


leſs obſervable intercourſe of private friendſhip, 


which I had the happineſs, you well know, of 


enjoying with him in the higheſt degree. As this 


was the Tource from whence my affettion for the 


Ine was brother to 3 
W an..account 

2057 ANG ae os does not ſeem r have figured 2 arcd . 
the G os VT at leaſt hiſtory does not cake. much mo- 
- tine of him, till after the death of Czſar ;- at which time 

he was at the head of a cohfiderable army in the farther 
Gaul, as governor of that province. But as there are ſeveral 
letters in this collection which between him and Ci- 
cero at that period; the particulars of his humaner will: he 
beſt! remarked in che 6bſervations' chat will ariſe apon his 
venduti in that im portant crifis. In che mean time m 
cient too „ that when this letter dg ritten 
n probably an officer under” Cuſar — 
See rem, 2. on let. 20. B. xii. 
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AV: hos, ſon originally took its riſe ; ſo that affection, in 


its turn, improved and ſtrengthened my union 
with the father: eſpecially when I obſerved you 


diſtinguiſhing me with peculiar marks of reſpect 
and eſteem, as early as you were capable of form- 
ing any judgment of mankind. To this I muſt 


add, (what is of itſelf indeed a very powerful ce- 
ment) the ſimilitude of our taſtes and ſtudies: 


and of thoſe particular ſtudies too, which are of 


a nature moſt apt to create an intimacy between 


men of the ſame general caſt of temper . And 


now, are you not impatient to learn the purpoſe 
of this long introduction? Be aſſured then, is- 
is not without juſt and ſtrong reaſon, that I have 
thus enumerated the ſeveral motives which con- 
cur in forming our amity: as it is in order to 


plead before you with more advantage, the cauſe 


of my very intimate friend Ateius Capito *. I 


need not point out to you the variety of fortune 
with which my life has been checquered : but in 


all the honours and diſgraces I have experienced, 
Capito has ever moſt zealouſly aſſiſted me with his 
power, his intereſt, and even with his purſe, 


jc” * The Ads 60 which Gion here alludes, are, probably, 


| thoſs of the philoſophical kind. 


Pighiue ſuppoſes, that this is the fame Ateius Capito, 
e. devoted Craſſus to deſtruction when he ſet out upon hi: 


Parthian expedition: of which the reader has already met 
Wich AN; account in rem. 7. p. 128. vol. i. Ge e. 


in. 39. "Cx 4 .cr 5 
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having been appointed to ſucceed him) when 
" Pompey marched his army into that province ?. 
Had it been poſſible for Antiſtius to have retired ; 
it would have been his firſt and moſt earneſt en- 


deavour to have returned to Capito, whom he 
loved with all the tenderneſs of a filial affection: 


and indeed he was ſo much the more deſirous 
of joining him, as he knew. the high ' eſteem 
which Capito had ever entertained for Cæſar. 
But finding himſelf thus unexpectedly in the 
hands of Pompey, it-was not in his power whol- 
ly to decline the functions of his office: how- 
ever, he acted no farther than he was abſolutely 
conſtrained. I cannot deny, that he was con- 
cerned in coining the ſilver at Apollonia. But 
he was by no means a principal in that affair: 
and two or three months were the utmoſt that he 
engaged in it. From that time he withdrew 
from Pompey's camp, and totally avoided all 


public employment. I hope you will credit this 


aſſertion, when I aſſure you that I know it to be 
falt for indeed Antiſtius ſaw how much I Was 


; 6. When Pompey retreated before Cæſar and abandoned 
8 


For the payment of Pompey's army. Apollonia was 


city in Thrace: a part, of Greece annexed to the province 
Macedonia, | 


„ if, 


223 
Titus Antiſtius, who was his near relation, hap- A. U. 7% 
pened to be quæſtor in Maceddnia (no perſn n | 


| 
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wor wor all his imwfures. Accordingly, chat he 
might (have no part in it, he withülrew / as 

far as poſſible fran Pompey's camp, and con- 
eealed hirnſelſ in the interior parts of Macedonia. 
After the battle of Pharſalia he retired to his 
friend Aulus Plautius *, in Bithynia. It was 
bere that he had an interview with Ceſar * : who 
received bioa-withaut the leaſt mark of diſplea- 
ſure, and ardlered him to return to Rome. But 
be ſoon aſterwards contracted an illnęſs, which 
he carried with him into Coreyra: where it put 

an end to his life, By his will, which was made 

at Rome in the conſulate of Paullus and Marcel- 
has, he has left ten twelfths of his eſtate to 
to 300,000 ſeſterces *, he has deviſed to thoſe 
dor hoſe intereſt no mortal car? be concerned: 
aucl therefore I am not in the leaſt ſollicitous 
whether Cæſar ſhall think proper, or not, to 
{eaſe it as forfened to the public. But I moſt 
carneſtly conjure you, my dear Plancus, to con- 
ſider the cauſe of Capito as my on, and to 
employ your influence with Caeſar, that my 
| friend may be permitted to inherit this legacy, 


At chat time governor. of hynle, an Ada provinee 


0 Gene on the 
Probably in his return from the Alexandrine War. 
| * About 2406 l. of our money. 7 


aorecably 
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agreeably to the will of his relation. I intreat A. b. — 
you by all the various ties of our friendſhip, as TRY 
well as by thoſe likewiſe which ſubſiſted between | 
your father and myſelf, to exert your moſt zea- | 
lous and aftive offices for this purpoſe. Be aſ- 
ſured, if you were to grant me all that lies with- 
in the compaſs of your extenſive credit and 
power, you could not more effectually oblige me 
than by complying with my preſent requeſt. I 
hope it may be a means of facilitating your ſuc- 
ceſs upon this occaſion, that Capito, as Cæſar 
himſelf can witneſs, has ever held him in the 
higheſt eſteem and affection. But Cæſar, I know, 
never forgets. any thing : I forbear therefore to 
furniſh you with particular inſtances of Capito's 
attachment to him, and only deſire you to make 
a proper uſe of thoſe which are freſh in Cæſar's 
memory. It may not however be unneceſſary 
to point out one proof of this ſort; which I my- 
ſelf experienced: and I will leave it to your own 
judgment to determine how far the mentioning of 
it may avail. I need not tell you by what party 
my intereſt had been ſupported, nor whoſe cauſe 
I eſpouſed in our public diviſions. But believe 
me, whatever meaſures 1 purſued in this war, 
which were unacceptable to Cæſar, (and I have 
the ſatisfaction to find that he is ſenſible of it 
himſelf) were moſt contrary to my own inclina- 
tions, and merely in compliance with the perſua- 


Vor. _ . ſions 
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| Au. 707. ſions and authority of others, But if I conducted 
myſelf with more moderation than any of thoſe 


who were joined with me in the ſame cauſe; it 
is principally owing to the advice and admoni- 
tions of Capito, To ſay truth, if the reſt of my 
friends had been influenced by the ſame ſpirit with 


which he was actuated, I might haye taken a 


part that would have proved of ſome advantage, 
perhaps, to my country; I am ſure, at leaſt, of 
much to myſelf . In one word, my dear Plan- 


cus, your gratifying my preſent requeſt, will 


confirm me in the hope that I poſſeſs a place in 
your affection: and at the ſame time extremely 
contribute to your own advantage, in adding, 
by a very important obligation, the molt grate- 
* The part which Cicero here accuſes; his friends (and 
ſurely with ſome want of generafity) that they would not 
ſuffer him to act, ſeems to have been that of ſtanding neuter 
in the war between Pompey and Czſar, Anditmuſt be own- 
4 have been far leſs exceptionable, 


if inſtead of feintly joining with one ſide, he had determined 


to engage with neither, This too, as the event proved, might 


have been moſt prudential in point of intereſt : for a neutra- 
lity was all that Cæſar defired of him. But that it could in 
any ſort have advantaged his country, appears to be a notion 
altogether improbable, and advanced only to give a colour 
to his not having entered with more ſpirit into the cauſe af 


the republic. Cicero often intimates indeed that by preſerv- 


ing a neutrality, he might have been more likely to have 
facilitated an accommodation between Pompey and Cæſar. 
But it is utterly incredible from the temper and character of 
theſe contending chiefs, that either of them entertained the 
leaſt diſpoſition for this purpoſe: as it is certain from Cicero's 
pwn confeſſion in his letters to Atticus, that he was well per 

ſuaded Pompey would never liften m any purific avertures, 
Fig. Ad At, vil. 8. vii. 15, 11 


o ICE RO. 
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LETTER N 


00 2 To AuLiuvs, Proconfidls. 


\Emocrinus of Sicyon i is not only my holt v, 7 

but (what I can ſay of few of his country- 
men beſide) he is likewiſe my very intimate 
friend. He is a perſon indeed of the higheſt pro- 
bity and merit, and diftinguiſhed for his moſt 
generous and polite hoſpitality towards thoſe . 
who come under his roof: in which number 1 
have received particular marks of his affection 
vnd efteem. In one word, you will find him a 
man of the firſt and moſt valuable character 
amongſt his fellow- citizens, I had almoſt ſaid in 
all Achaia. I only mean therefore by this lettetz, 
to introduce him to your acquaintance: for T 
know your ſentiments and difpoſition fo well, 
that 1 am permaded nothing more is neceſſary to 
make you think him worthy of being received 
3 8 as your gueſt and friend. Let me intreat 


= He-was at this time proconſul, or governor of Sidly, 
and diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his care and diligence in tramt- 
porting the troops which Cæſar received from thence in order 
to carry on the preſent war in Africa. There is a'filver cory 
ſtill extant, on which is inſcribed, A. ALLIENVS. PRO, 
s. and on the reverſe, C. CESAR. IMP. COS, * 
1 Annal. iii. 453. f 
See p. 113. "0 his is vol. rem. 3. 
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Nu. ez, you in the mean time to favour him with your 


to 5 himſelf wth Caeſar. 
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patronage, and to aſſure him that for my ſake 
he may depend upon all the aſſiſtance in your 
power. If after this you ſhould diſcover (as 1 


truſt you will) that his virtues render him deſerv- 


ing of a nearer intercourſe; you cannot more 


ſenſibly oblige me than by admitting him into 
your family and friendſhip. Farewel. 


L EFT TER X.. 
To Lvycivs Mzscinivs ". 


7 OUR letter afforded me great pleaſure, 
as it gave me an aſſurance (tho' indeed I 
wanted none) that you earneſtly wiſh for my 
company. Believe me, I am equally defirous 
of yours: and in truth, when there was.a much 
greater abundance of patriot citizens and agree- 


able companions who were in the number of my 


friends ; there was no man with whom I rather 
choſe to aſſociate, and few whoſe company I 


liked ſo well. But now that death, abſence, or 


change of diſpoſition has fo greatly contracted 
this ſocial circle; I ſhould prefer a ſingle day 


with you, to a whole life with the generality of 


thoſe with whom I am at preſent obliged to live!. 


e See rem. 1, p. 91 . of this vol. | 
* The chiefs of the Cæſarean party: with whom Cicero 
now found it convenient to cultivate a friendſhip, in order 


Solitude 
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Solitude itſelf indeed (if ſolitude, alas! I were at A. u. ez. 


liberty to enjoy) would be far more eligible, 
than' the converſation of thofe who frequent my 
houſe : one or two of them at moſt excepred. I 
ſeek my relief therefore (where I would adviſe 
you to look for yours) in amuſements of a literary 
kind, and in the conſciouſneſs of having always 
intended well to my country. I have the ſatiſ- 
faction to reflect, (as I dare ſay you will readily 
believe) that I never ſacrificed the public good to 
my own private views; that if a certain perſon 
(whom for my ſake, I am ſure, you never loved) 
had not looked upon me with a jealous eye, 
both himſelf and every friend to liberty had 
been happy ; that I always endeavoured that it 
ſhould not be in the power of any man to diſturb 
the public tranquillity; and in a word, . that 
when I perceived thoſe arms which I had ever 


3 Pompey; who being jealous of the popularity which 
Cicero had acquired during his conſulſhip, ſtruck in with 
the deſigns of Cæſar, and others who had formed a party 
againſt our author. It was by theſe means that Pompey laid 
the principal foundaticn of Cæſar's power, which without 
the aſſiſtance of the former, could never have prevailed to the 
deſtruction both of himſelf and of the republic [| ſee rem. 4. 

. 3. vol. i.] The cenſure which Cicero here caſts upon 

ompeyꝰ's conduct towards him, is undoubtedly juſt : but it is 
a proof at the ſame time, how unworthily. he flattered that 
great man in the plenitude of his power, when he profeſſed 
to have received obligations from him, that gave him the 
moſt unqueſtionable right to his higheſt gratitude, See 
rem. * p, 12. of this vol. en 


. FOO dreaded, 
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A.. 505. dreaded, would prove an over- match for that 
=. ptrivt-ccalition 1 had myſelf formed * in the 

republic, I thought it better to accept of a ſafe 
peace upon any terms, than impotently to contend 
with a ſuperior force. But I hope ſhortly to 
talk over theſe and many other points with you, 
in-perſon. Nothing indeed detains me in Rome, 
but to wait the event of the war in Africa: 
which, I imagine, muſt now be ſoon decided. 
And tho” it ſeems of little importance on which 
idle the victory ſhall turn; yet I think it may 
be of ſome advantage to be near my friends when 
the news ſhall arrive, in order to conſult with 
them on the meaſures it may be adviſeable 
for me to purſue * Affairs are now reduced to 


Cicero probably alludes to the coalition he formed dur- 

ing bisconfallhip, of the equeſtrian order with that of the ſe- 

| nate : which indeed was one of the moſt ſhining parts of his 

| adminiſtration. ** This order (as Dr. Middleton obſerves) 

«© conſiſted, next to the ſenators, of the richeſt and moſt 

e ſplendid families in Rome: who from the eaſe and af- 

| te fluence of theirfortunes were naturally well affected to the 

% proſperity of the republic; and being alſo the con- 

«« ſtant farmers of all the revenues of the empire, had a 

great part of the inferiog people dependent upon them. 

“Cicero imagined, that the united weight of theſe two 

% orders would always be an over-balance to any other 

« power in the ftate, and a ſecure. barrier againſt any at» 

«© tempts of the popular and ambitious upon the common 
liberty.“ Life of Cic. i. 159. 8vo, edit. 

+ Cicero would have had great occafion for the advice of 

his friends, if the remains 7 Pompey's army had defeated 


Ceſar's in Africa. For he had reaſon togxpeR, and would 
probably have experienced, the ſevereſt effect of their re 


N : | ſuch 
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ſuch an unhappy / ſituation, that tho? Fry is a A. v. 797; 


conſiderable difference, tis true, between the 
. cauſe of the contending parties, I believe there 
wilt be very little as to the conſequence of their 
ſucceſs, However, tho' my ſpirits were too 
much dejefted, perhaps, whilſt our affairs re- 
mained in ſuſpence; I find myſelf much more 
compoſed now that they are utterly deſperate. 
Yourlaft letter has contributed to confirm me in 
this diſpoſition ; as it is an inſtance of the mag- 
nanimity with which you ſupport your unjuſt dif- 
grace. It is with particular ſatisfaction I ob- 
ſerve, that you owe this heroic calmneſs, not only 
to philoſophy, but to temper. For I will confeſs, 
that I imagined your mind was ſoftened with 
that too delicate ſenſibility which we who paſſed 
our lives in the caſe and freedom of Rome, were 
apt in general to contract. But as we bore our 
proſperous days with moderation; it becomes 
vs to bear our adverſe fortune, or more properly 
indeed our irretrievable ruin, with fortitude, 
This advantage we may at leaſt derive from our 
extreme calamities ; that they will teach us to 
look upon death with contempt: which even if 
we were happy we ought to 2 8 as a ſtate of 


&entment, if they had returned 8 into Italy. Vid. 
Ti, Famil. ix. 6. 


Meſcinius, it is probable, \ was baniſhed by Ceſar, as 
8 partiſan of Pompey, to a certain diſtance from Rome. 


2.4 total 


/ 
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A. u. 707. total inſenſibility *; but which under our preſent 
a xlictions ſhould be the object of our conſtant 


Cicero expreſſes himſelf to the ſame purpoſe, in two or 
three other of theſe letters. Thus in one to Torquatus ; 
i non ero, ſenſu omnino carebo: and in another to Toranius; 
Una ratio widetur, quicquid eventrit ferre moderate; preſertim 
cum omnium rerum mors fit extremum. From whence it has been 
anferred, that Cicero in his private opinion rejected the doc- 
trine of the ſoul's immortality. In anſwer to which it may 
be obſerved, in the firſt place, that theſe paſſages, without 
any violence of conſtruction, may be interpreted as affirmin 
nothing more, than that death is an utter extinction of 
ſenſibility with reſpect to human concerns: as it was a doubt 
with ſome of the ancients, whether departed ſpirits did not 
Mill retain a knowledge of what paſſed in this world. In the 
next place, admitting theſe ſeveral paſſages to be ſomany clear 
and poſitive aſſertions, that the ſoul periſhes with the body; 
2 would by no means follow, that this was Cicero's real 
lief. It is uſual with him to vary his ſentiments in theſe 
letters, in accommodation to the principles or circumſtances 
of his correſpondents. Thus in a letter to Dolabella, he 
does not ſcruple to ſay, ſum avidior quam ſatis et glorie : 
But in writing to Cato, he repreſents himſelf of a diſpoſi- 
tion entirely the reverſe : ipſam guidem gloriam per ſe nunguam 
putawi expetendam, In a letter to Torquatus, when he is 
.endeavouring to reconcile him to his Saniſbment from Rome, 
he lays it down as a maxim, that in malis omnibus acerbius eff 
widere quam audire : but in another letter to Marcellus, 
written in order to perſuade him to return to Rome, he rea- 
ſons upon a principle directly oppoſite, and tells him, oz 
et tuum uno ſenſu oculorum moveri : cum idem illud auribus 
percipias, quod etiam majus wideri folet, & c. Other inſtances 
of the ſame variation from himſelf might be produced: but 
theſe, together with thoſe that have already been occaſtonally 
pointed out in the courſe of theſe remarks, are ſufficient, 
perhaps, to evince, that Cicero's real ſentiments and opi- 
nions cannot be proved by any particular paſſages in theſe 
letters. In thoſe to Atticus indeed, he was generally, tho? 
not always, more ſincere: and Mr. Roſs has cited a paſſage 
from one of them, in which Cicero very expreſsly. mentions 
his expectations of a future ſtate : 7empus eſt nos de illa per- 
etua jam, ſays he, non de hac exlgua vita cegitare. But Cicero's 
i e en notions are beſt determined, by looking into hts 
Philoſophical writings: and theſe abound with various and 


wiſhes. 


ws 
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wiſhes. Let not any fears then, I - conjure you A. u. 507. 
by your affection for me, diſturb the peace of WV 


your retirement : and be well perſuaded, nothing 
can befall a man that deſerves to raiſe his dread 


and horror, but: (what I am ſure ever was, and 
ever will be far from you) the reproaches of a 


guilty heart. | 

I purpoſe to pay you a viſit very ſoon, if no- 
thing ſhould happen to make it neceſſary for me 
to change my reſolution: and-if- there ſhould, I 
will immediately let you know. But I hope 
you will not, whilſt you are in ſo weak a condi- 
tion, be tempted by your impatience of ſeeing 
me, to remove from your preſent ſituation : at 
leaſt not without previouſly conſulting me. In 
the mean time, continue to love me; and take 


care both of your health and your repoſe. -Fare- 


wel. 
LETTER XI. 
TO ALLIENUs, Proconſul. 


As you are no ſtranger, I imagine, to the 

eſteem I entertained for Avianus Flac- 
cus; ſo I have often heard him acknowledge 
the generous manner in which you formerly 


full proofs, that he was ſtrongly perſuaded of the ſoul's im- 
mortality. Epi. Famil. ix. 14. xv. 4. Vi. 4. iv. 9. Ad At. 
x. 8. ſee alſo Life Cic. iii. 341. 8 VO. edit. 
. treated 
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A. v. vo. treated him: as indeed no man ever poſſeſſed a 
cxmore grateſul or better heart. His two ſons, 
Caius and Marcus, inherit all the virtues of their 
father: and 1 moſt warmly recommend thera 
to your protection, as young men for whom 1 
have a very fingular affection. Caius is now in 
Sicily: and Marcus is at preſent with me. 1 in- 
treat you to ſhew every mark of honour to the 
former, and to take the affairs of both under 
your patronage ; aſſuring yourſelf, that you 
cannot render me in your government a more 
acceptable ſervice. Farewel. 


LETTER XI. 
To VARRO. 


H O' J have nothing to write, yet I cou 

not ſuffer Caninius to pay you a viſit, 
without taking the opportunity of conveying a 
letter by his hands, And now I know not what. 
alſe to ſay, but that I propoſe to be with you 
very ſoon : an information however, which I am 
perſuaded: you will be glad to receive. But 
will it be altogether decent to appear in fo 
gay a ſcene , at a time when Rome is in 
1 Varro ſeems to have requeſted Cicero to give him a 
meeting at Baiz, a place much frequented by the Romans on 


account of its hot baths : as the agreeableneſs of its ſituation 
en the bay of Naples, rendered it at the ſame time the gene- 


8 | | ſuck 
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foch' a general flame ? "And: ſhalt we not furniſh A. U., 
—— 


an occaſion of cenfure to thoſe, who do not know 
that we obſerve the ſame ſober philoſophical life, 
in all ſeaſons, and in every place? Yet after all, 
hat imports it ?.ſince the world will talk of us, 
in ſpite of our utmoſt caution. And indeed 
whilſt our cenſurers are immerſed in every kind 
of flagitious debauchery; it is much worth our 
concern, truly, what they ſay of our innocent re- 
laxations. In juſt contempt therefore of theſe 
illiterate barbarians, it is my reſolution to join you 
very ſpeedily. I know not how it is indeed, but. 
it ſhould ſeem that our favourite ſtudies are at- 
tended with much greater advantages, in theſe 


wretched times, than formerly : whether it be 


that they are now our only reſource ; or that we 
were leſs ſenſible of their ſalutary effects, when we 
were in too happy a ſtate to have occaſion to ex- 
perience them. — But this is ſending owls to 


ral reſort of the pleaſurable world, The tender Propertive 
bas addreſſed ſome pretty lines to his Cynthia at this place, 


which ſufficiently intimate in what manner the Roman ladies 


were amuſed in that dangerous ſcene of gallantry and difi- 
Tu modo quam primum corruptas deſers Bai as. 
Multis ia dabunt littora diffidium : 

Littora gue fuerant caſtit inimica puellis, Ac. 

Fly, fly, my love, foft Baie's tainted coaſt, 

Wd, 10 a pair 2 5 peace haue loſf: 

- - Where many a maid ſhall guilty joys deplore : 

4b fo, wy fair, deiefed Baia's foure! | 
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A. v. oy. Athens, as we ſay ;' and ſuggeſting reflections 
SY which your own mind will far better ſup- 
Ply. All that I mean by them however, is, to 
draw a letter from you in return, at the ſame 
time that I give you notice to expect me ſoon. 
'Farewel. 


"LE TT. BR: XI. 
To the Same. 


UR friend Caninius- paid me a viſit ſome 

time ago very late in the evening, and in- 

formed me that he purpoſed to ſet out for your 

_ houſe the next morning. I told him I would give 
him two or three lines to deliver to you, and de- 
ſired he would call for them in the morning. 
Accordingly I wrote to you that night ?: but as 
he did not return, I imagined he had forgotten his 

| Promiſe ; and ſhould therefore have ſent that 
letter by one of my own domeſtics, if Caninius 
had not aſſured me of your intention to leave 
Tuſculum the next morning. However, after a 
* few days had intervened, and I had given over 
all expectations of Caninius, he made me a ſe- 

A proverbial expreſſion of the ſame import with that of 


e ſending coals to Newcaſtle.” It alludes to the Athenian 


coin, which was ſtamped (as Manutius obſeryes) with the 
fgure of an owl. 


9 Probably the preceding letter, * 
CO 
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cond. viſit, ; and acquainted me that he was in- A. U. 5e. 
ſtantly ſetting out to you. But notwithſtanding "vw ' 


the letter I had written was then become alto- 
gether out of date, eſpecially after the arrival of 
ſuch important news; yet as I was unwilling 
that any of my profound lucubrations ſhould be 
loſt, I delivered it into the hands of that very 
learned and affectionate friend of yours: who 1 
ſuppoſe has acquainted you with the converſation 
which paſſed between us at the ſame time. 

I think it moſt prudent for both of us, to avoid 
the view at leaſt, if we cannot ſo eaſily eſcape 
the remarks of the world. For thoſe who are 


elevated with this victory, look down upon us 


with an air of triumph ; and thoſe whoregret it, 


are diſpleaſed that we did not ſacrifice our lives 


in the cauſe. But you will aſk perhaps, (as it is 
in Rome that we are particularly expoſed to theſe 
mortifications) why I have not followed your ex- 
ample in retiring from the city ? But tell me, 
my friend, ſuperior as your judgment confeſſed- 
ly is, did you never find yourſelf miſtaken ? Or 
who is there, in times of ſuch total dark- 
neſs and confuſion, that can always be ſure 
of directing his ſteps aright? I have long 


Concerning Cæſar's defeat of Scipio in Africa. 
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AS. - Joy: thought indeed; that it would be happy for me 

to retire Where I might neither fee, nor hear, 

what paſſes in Rome. But my groundleſs ſuſ- 

picions diſcouraged me from executing this 
ſcheme: as I was apprehenſive that thoſe wha 
might accidentally meet me on my way, would 
put ſuch conſtructions upon my retreat as beſt 
fſuired with their . own purpoſes. Some, I ima- 
gined, would ſuſpe&; or at leaſt pretend to ſuſ- 
pect, that I was either driven from Rome by my 
fears; or withdrew in order to form. ſome revolu- 
tion abroad; and, perhaps too, would report, 
that I had actually provided a ſhip for that pur- 
poſe. Others, I feared, who knew me beſt, and 
might be diſpoſed to think moſt favourably of 
my actions, would be apt to impute my receſs to 
an abhorrence of a certain party. It is theſe ap- 
prehenſions that have . hitherto, contrary to my 
incllnations indeed, detained me in Rome: but 
cuſtom, however, has familiariſed the unpleaſ- 
ing ſcene, and gradually: hardened me into a leſs 
Exquilite ſenſibility. * 

Thus I have laid before you the. motives: which 
Induce me to continue here, As to what relates 
to your o/ conduct; I would adviſe you to re- 
main in your preſent retirement, till the warmth 


4 The Cafe in. | 
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of. Our public exultation ſhall be cas dbat-. A. U, o 
ech and it ſhall certainly be known in what 


manner affairs abroad are terminated: ſor ter- 
minated, I am well perſuaded, they are . Much 
will depend on the general reſult of this battle, 
and the temper in which Cæſar may return. 
And tho' I ſee already what is abundantly ſuſfi- 
cient to determine my ſentiments as to chat point, 
yet I think it moſt adviſeable to wait the event. 
In the mean time I ſhould be glad you would 
poſtpone your journey to Baig, till the | fink 
tranſports of this clamorous joy is ſubſided: as 
it will have a better appearance to meet you at 
thoſe waters, when I may ſeem to go thither 
rather to join with you in lamenting the public 
misfortunes, than to participate in the pleaſures 
of the place, But this I ſubmit to your more 
enlightened judgment : only let us agree to paſs 
qur lives together in thoſe ſtudies, which were 
once indeed nothing more than our amuſement, 
but muſt now, alas | prove our principal ſupport, 
Let us be ready at the ſame time, whenever we 
ſhall be called upon, to contribute not only gur 
counſels, but our labours, in repairing the ruins 
of the republic. But if none Mall require 


+ When this letter was written 23 FR 8 0 | 
only ſome general accounts arrived of Cœſar's ſucces in 


Africa; but the particulars of the battle were not yet 
| known. bo 


our 
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A. vu. 507. our ſervices for this purpoſe, let us employ our 
time and our thoughts upon moral and political 
inquiries. --If we cannot benefit the common- 
wealth in the forum and the ſenate ; let us endea- 
1 vour at leaſt to do ſo by our ſtudies and our writ- 
ings: and after the example of the moſt learned 
| | among 'the antients, contribute to the welfare of 
our country by uſeful diſquiſitions concerning 

laws and government. | 

And now, having thus acquainted you with 
1 my ſentiments and purpoſes, I ſhall be extremely 
3 obliged to you for letting me know yours in re- 
turn. Farewel. Mg | 


LETTER XIV. 


To the Same. 


2 muſt know, my friend, that I am 
1 1 one of thoſe philoſophers who hold the 
doctrine of Diodorus concerning contingencies “. 


7 Diodorus was a Greek philoſopher who lived in the 
ll | court of Ptolomæus Soter, and flouriſhed about 280 years 

; before the Chriſtian æra. He is ſaid to have died with grief 
for not being able immediately to ſolve a philoſophical que- 
ſtion which that prince put to him in converſation. He 
maintained that nothing could be contingent ; but thar 
whatever was ble, muſt neceſſarily happen. Cicero 
ludicrouſly applies this abſurd doctrine to the intended viſit 
of his friend. Cic. de Fate. 7. | We” 


Ac- 
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Accordingly Imaintain, thar if you.ſhould make us A. u. 707. 
a viſit here, you are under an abſolute neceſſity 
of ſo doing but if you ſhould not; that it is 
becauſe your coming hither is in the number of 
thoſe things which cannot poſſibly happen. Now 
tell me, which of the two opinions you are moſt 
inclined to adopt: whether this of the philoſopher 

I juſt now mentioned, whoſe ſentiments, you 
know, were ſo little - agreeable to our honeſt 
friend Diodotus * ; or the oppoſite one of Chry- 
ſippus ?? But we will reſerve theſe curious ſpe- 
culations, till we ſhall be more at leifure : and 
this, I will agree with Chryſippus; is a poſſibility 
which either may, or may not happen. 


% * 0 
* 


Diodotus was a Stoic hiloſopher, under whom Cicefo 
had been educired, and whom he afterwards entertained: for 
many years in his houſe, He died about thirteen years be- 
fore the date of this letter, and left his friend and pupil 4 
© confiderable legacy. Cic. Achdem. ii. Ad At. b 0. N. 
Chryſippus was ſucceſſor to Zeno, the celebrated founder 
of the Stoic School. It appears by a liſt of ſome of bis 
writings which Laertius has given, that he publiſhed a trea- 
tiſe on Fate: and probably it was in this book that he op- 
ſed the ridiculous notions of Diodotus. Seneca repreſettts 
him ns @ penetrating genius: but one whoſe ſpeculations 
were ſomewhat too ſubtle and refined. He. adds, that his 
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What is reported of him be true, that he publiſhed no leſs $. 
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Ade, Lam obliged 50 you for your good offices in 


Tix 1 E 112 wa. Book VINE. 


Me: my affair with Cocceivs *: Which likewiſe Te- 


commended to Atticus. lf you will not triake 
me a vilit, 1 will pay yob one: and as your li- 
brary i is ſituated 1 in 'yout garden, 1 Halt want no- 
thing to complete imy Bo favorite arttuſetnents'; 

eing. _ Farewel, 57 Boe. 


ren xv. 


1 
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To Aeli Proquetar + 


$$ F a6 


Saba fiend. 552 mine, | whoſe ore in 
Alta, together with his ſlave Anchialus who ſu- 
perintends them, I recominend to you with as 
much Zeal as if they were my own. For be aſ⸗ 
ſured we are united to each other, not only by a 
daily intercourſe of che higheſt kriendſhip, but by 


many great good offices that have been mutvally 
exchanged between us. As he has not the leaſt 


doubr of your diſpoſition to oblige me, let me 


1 the text. ke is called Coflia but ethaps as Aer 
che commentators imagines) it !hbuld he beg nl For Ci. 
cero in à letter to Aﬀtitus, ſuppoſed to have been written 
about che ſame time with the preſent, requeſts his affiſtance 
in procuring the payment of à ſum of money owing to him 
E Cocceiug: which in not uvlikely ce be the Tame air 
Ar alludes to in this paſſage. Ad Ar. Ali. 13. 


* It is who I who Bly perſon was, and 
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earneſtly intreat you to convince him by yd AU e 
Kervices in his favour, that I Foun qt 


eri F denen 
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Tin E oh ſeems to be a very proper time, 
| not only in conſideration of public affairs, 
but in regard alſo to the ſeaſon of the year: I 
approve therefore of the day you have named, 
and will join you accordingly. 3 iT 
I ſhould be far from thinking we had reaſon to 
reproach ourſelves for the part we have lately act- 
ed, even were it true that thoſe who purſued, a 
different conduct had not repented of their mea- 
ſures. It was the fuggeſtions of duty, not of 
intereſt, that we followed, when we entered into 
the war: and it was a cauſe utterly deſperate, 
not the duty we owed our country, that we de- 
ſerted, when we laid down our arms. Thus 
we acted, on the one hand, with greater hotbur 
than thoſe who would not, leaye Italy in order to 
follow the war abroad ; and on the other hand, 
with . more. prudence than _ thoſe who after 


FP oe is 


having. ſuffered A total defeat rY would nor 
| > Ax the bv f Phadlis. i 1 
. de 
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Eg prevailed upon to return home. But there 
is nothing that: L ean bear with leſs; patience, 
than the affected ſeverity off our inglorious 
neuters: and indeed, whatever might be the 
final event pf affairs, I ſhould: be much more 
inclined to venerate the memory of thoſe mi- 
ſtaken men whooobſtinately periſhed in battle, 
than to be in the leaſt concerned at the re- 
proaches of thoſe who only lament that we; jake 
bill een 3 

"If 1 ſhauld have time, I purpoſe to call Goth 
you at Tuſculum before the 7th: if not, I will 
follow you to Cumæ, agreeably | to your appoint- 
ment. But I ſhall not fail to give you previous 
BARE that your hath ay” be Ar me 
wel. 
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LETTER XVII. 


"To the Same. 


your letters to hatin and myſelf were de- 
livered to us, whilſt we were at ſupper to- 
gether in his houſe, 1 agree with you in thinking 
that this i is a very proper time for your intended 
expedition: Which, to own my artifice, I. have 
" hitherto endeavoured to retard by a thouſand pre- 
tences, I was deſirous: indeed of keeping you 
$9 Gs Os St near 


* — 
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neut me, incaſe any favourable news ſhould havè A. uv. , a. 
arrived *, For as. Homer ſing ss — 
The wiſe new wiſdom from the wiſe acquire”. * 
But now that the whole affair is decided ; beyond 
all doubt you ſhould ſet forward with the utmoſt” 
ſpeed. 5 . 
When I heard of the fate that has mY 
Lucius Cæſar *, I could not forbear ſaying to 
myſelf with the” old man in the play, © what 
ee tenderneſs then may not I expect 51” For this 
reaſon I am a conſtant gueſt at the tables of our 
preſent potentates: and what can I do better, 
| you know, chan prudenti ſwim with the current 


oF! Cemakig the ſucceſs of the -Pompeian party ited. 
Czfar i in Africa: an event, if it had taken place, that would 
extremely have embarraffed Cicero. For which reaſon he- 
was deſirous of keeping Varro within his reach, that he 
might immediately have conſulted with him in what 0 manner 
to act. See rem. 3. p. 155. of this voll. 
II. X. 224. Pope's tranſ]ff. 


He was a diſtant relation of Julius Ceſar: oj? bow. 
ever he had conſtantly oppoſed throughout the civil war. 
Lucius being taken prifner at the late battle of Thapſus, 
where Cæſar gained a complete viftory over the combined 
troops of Scipio and Juba, oben the conqueror's pardon: 
but Czſar afterwards changed his mind, and 745 private 
orders to have him aſlaſſinated. Dio. xlili. p. 21 | 


This alludes" to a , paſſage in the Andria 0 * 
where Simo the father of Pamphilus, giving an account. of =_ 
his ſon's tender * fa the funeral o Chryſis, coul In 
not forbear reflect ing, he ſays, Quid mihi hie facet patri ? B 
But Cicero applies it in a n ſenſe, and means that if f 
Cæſar acted towards his own relations with ſo much crueky, 
be had little reaſon iy expect a milder treatment. 
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. 705 of ane dms us ue be Kerious (for ſerious, 
in 


truth, we have reaſon to be) 

See, vengeance ftalk o'er Hrics trembling zun 5 

And one wide waſte 4 horrid ruin reign * ! 
a. R at fil ls me with very uneaſy ap» 
prehenſions. 

Jam unable to anſwer your queſtion, when 
Cæſar will arrive, or where he propoſes to land. 
Some, 1 find, doubt whether it will be at Baiæ: 


and they, now, talk of his coming home by the 


Way of Sardinia, It is certain, at leaft, that he has 
| nat. yet: viſited this part of his demeſues: and tho 
| he has. nat. 2 worſe farm * upon all his efate, he 


is far however from holding! it in contempt. For 
my own part, I am more inclined to imagine he 
will take Sicily ip his return. t theſe doubts 


UW Pheke Enes e from Resu: apt; l whom 
ſome account has been given in the foregoing remarks, The 
troops of Ceſar 2 their victory over thoſe 7 Sei pio 
with great cruelty; acrier Cæſarianorum impetus fuit, ſays 
F lorys, indignan/ium I Pompeium creviſſe iſe 6 For! po Numbers 
indeed « gh a army mult neceſſarily have been maſſacred 
in. cool. blood : for the hiftorians agree, that Czſar's loſs 


. * * to 50 men, Whereas 19,009 Were killed on 


Se on Q, according to the account whach Hirtius 
gives o e and f ve x Fea that, number, if we may 
credit use. Fi iv. 2. Hire. Bel. Arie. 86. Flur. in 
F 
* The iflan of Genie was in the time of hs Rotints' 
(what it fL; pity barren and unwholeſome. Martial 
a5 4 pretty\allyſion to latter WR in one of big 
AICENT 1223 3309) 7,232 Þ 8 | 
"*Nulhs futu les f e cum moers 


2 in tu Fi bure Sardizia oft, iv. 60 


i 265 ; will 
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will ſoon, be, cleared up; as Dolabella.* is every 


take my. inſtructions from my diſciple '* : 1 


many. a pupil, you Knew, has become a — 
adept than his maſter.” However, if 1, knew; 


what you had determined upon, I ſhould chiefly 
regulate my meafures!/byiyours': for? which pur- 
poſe I expect a letter rom you with great im- 
Park. Farewell. 5 
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te? 1 | 
- 1 Are us, Proquztor, 


Viv Zoilus was appointed by the will of 
his patron, coheir i in conjunction with me. 


I mention this, not only to ſhew you the occaſion 
of my friendſhip with him, but as an evidence. 


likewiſe of his merit, by being thus e 


„ Dolabetla attended Czfar in the African war. 


- 39. Cieero means that he ſhould learn from Dolabella 
where | Cæſar p 2 to land, and in what temper he was 
returning into Italy, together with ſuch other circumftances 
ag it was neceſſary. he ſhould be appriſed of, in order. to 
pay his perſonal congratulations to the conqueror in the moſt 

and acceptable manner. It ſeems probable from this 
paſfage, that Dolabella had formed his eloquence under Ci- 
cero: „ to an excellent cuſtom which prevailed in 
Nome, of intioducing the youth upon their firſt entrance 
into bufinefs, to the acquaintance and patronage of ſome 
diſtin viſhed orator of the forum, whom they * at- 
tended in all the publie exerciſes/of his Fe Aud. 


Dialog. ds cauſ. corrupt. Joquants 34. | 
_— > 


4 


PV, 7971. 
YH expetted, I believe therefore I nut 
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7; by his atrön. 1 Wcbiniplend kim tlie erkkoe to” 
your favour, as one bf m own family: and you 
will'oblige me in letting hit ſee, that you were 


5 . to Fhis e by this letter, 


by. 972 p *: > CASE 


p . . — PR - . 1 " E 1 * 
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N 289718 113398 WO & * »{ 53 5 Yd 5 
To VAN a 
UR friend Caginius xcquainted me with. 
your requeſt, that I wovld write to you 
whenever tflere was any news which I thought 


1 concerned you. to know. Lou are already 


iNfortvied” that we are in daily expectation of 
cht bir I: am new to tell you, that as it was. 
His intention, it ſees, to have landed at Alfium *, I 
15 friends, have written to diſſuade him from that, 

elign. "They think that Kis coming on ſhore 
at that place will prove extremely troubleſome to 
himſelf, as well as very much incommode many 
Khers; 1 and have therefore recommended Oftia + 


he Ceſar , #turned riſtorions from Aftica about the 26th 
uly in reſent year ; ſo that this letter was proba 
Daten 97742355 the jo EP of . month, ag 4 latter 
end of June, Hirt. de Bel, Afric, 98 

T The ſituation of this place 2 enadlly W 0 
geographers ſuppoſe it to 2 the ſame town which is now 
called Sævera, a ſea · port about twenty-five miles diftant from 
me. onthe weſtern coaſt of Italy. War $1 


+ Te ſtill tis its antient name; and 13 ſituated 3 
r of the Tiber. gh 


k cf 
1 4 * 


AS 
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TY Le 79 n err. — of - 
a0 more convenient port. For my own part, A. u. 1875 


I can ſee no difference. Hirtius “, however, af. 
ſures me, that himſelf as well as Balbus and 


Oppius (Who, let me obſerve by the way, are 
every one of them greatly in your intereſt) have 
written to Cæſar for this purpoſe. I thought 
proper therefore to ſend you this piece of intel- 
higence, for two reaſons. In the firſt place, that 
you might know where to engage a lodging; 
or rather, that you might ſecure one in. both 
theſe towns: for it is extremely uncertain at 
which of them Cæſar will diſembark. And in 
the next place, in order to indulge a little piece 
of vanity; by ſhewing you, that J am ſo well with 
theſe favourites of Cæſar, as to be admitted into 
| their privy council. To ſpeak ſeriouſly, 1 ſee 
no reaſon to decline their friendſhip : for ſurely 
there is a wide difference between ſubmitting to 
evils we cannat remedy, and approving meaſures 
chat we wage to condemn * 'T ho” to confeſs 


* „ C34 + M 3 IM | 
s He red in great Intimacy with Ceſar, _ had ſerved 
725 — in quality of one of his lieutenants in Gaul. It 
n 5 this paſſage, that he did not attend Cæſar into 
Africa; ſo 


that 11 the hiſtory of that war annexed to —.— 
Commentaries was really written, as is 9 ſupp! 
0 


by Hirtias, he was not an gye-witneſs of what he re 


* circumſtance which conſiderably WIT the a 2 
* account. 


*. See rem. 2. p. 319, vol. 4. 
Ky: 7 See rem. 9. p. 134. of this vol. 
5 Torchltivate friendſhips with the leaders of a fuccefoful 


F has ſurely ſomething in ĩt that much reſembles the ap- 
the 
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. e the. truth. I do not know, there are any that I can 
Dan blames except. thoſe which, involved us in 


the. civil, wars; for theſe, it muſt be owned, 
were altogenber, voluntary. I ſaw indeed. (what 
your. qiftance from Rome prevented you from. 
gbſerving??) that. our party were eager, fox war: 
while; Cæſar, on the, contrary, appeared leſß in- 
elined than afraid to have recourſe to arms. 
Thus far therefore, our calamities might have 
been prevented; but all beyond was unavoid- 
able: for one fide or the other muſt neceſſarily 
| prove ſuperior. No we both, of us, I aq 
ſure, always lamented. thoſe infinite miſchiefs 
that, would enſue, whichever general of, the 
two contending, armies ſhoyld happen to fall 
in battle: a8 we were, well convinced that of 
I the complicated evils which attend a civil 
war, victary is the ſupreme. I dreaded it in- 
deed even. on that ſide which. both you and 1 
caught proper to join: as they threatened moſt 


cruel eee on | thoſe who ſtood neuter ; 


Proving o rs which ap berge and tho: 
t may he It ill 


agrees ag 0 IN + aten A lirafted A, ode which. Cicero 
in the fir{t letter of this bogk declares he propoſed to lead, 
« r nete Should be defroyed. id. . A vil. 


9 Varro, at the break] ng ont opt of the civil war, was in 
Spain : Where he egen In W af one of 8 | 


* 
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and were no lefs, offended at yqur ſentiments: than A. U- rope. 
at my ſpeeches. But had thay gained this lat 
battle, we ſhould ſtill more ſeverely have enpe- 

rienced the effects of their power: as: our lata 
conduct had incenſed them to the kigheſt degree. 

Vet what meaſures have we taken, for our ava 
ſecurity, that we did not warmly- recommend for 

theirs ? And how haye they-mare advantaged the 
republic by having recaurſe to Juba and his ele- 
phants , than if they had; periſhed by their 
own ſwords, or ſubmitted to live under. the pre- 
ſent ſyſtem of affairs, with ſome hopes at leaſt, if 
not with the faireſt. But they may tell us per- 
haps, (and indeed with, truth) that the govern- 
ment under which we have choſen to live, is 
altogether turbulent and unſettled, Let this ab- 
jection however have weight with thoſe,, who: 
have treaſured up no ſtures in their minds to 
ſupport themſelyes under all the poſſible viriſſi- 
tudes of human affairs : a reflection, which 
brings me round to what I principatly had in 
view, when. I undeſignedly wandered into this 
Jong Gdigraion, I was going: do have faid, that” 


1. Theſe ele hants were draven t ur in the front of the 
and leſt Sing BF: Stipio's army. But being driven right 


8 
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Aw. ey. as I alwa looked: upon character with - 
| ys pon your 


great "admiration, ſo nothing raiſes it higher in- 
my eſteem, than to obſerve that you are almoſt 
the only perſon in theſe tempeſtuous days, Who 
has wiſely retreated into harbour: and are en- 
Joying the happy fruits of thoſe important 
ſtudies which are attended with more public ad- 
vantage as well as private ſatisfaction, than all - 
the ambitious exploits, or voluptuous indulgen- 
cies, of theſe licentibus victors. The contem- 
plative hours you ſpend at your Tuſculan villa, 
are in my eſtimation indeed, what alone deſerve i 
to be called life : and I would willingly” re- 
nounce' the whole wealth and ſplendor of the 
world, to be at liberty to paſs my time in the 
ſame philoſophical manner. ä follow your ex- 
ample, however, as far as the circumſtances in 
which I am placed will permit: and have re- 
_ cotirſe with great ſatisfaction of mind, to my 
favourite ſtudies. Since our country indeed 
either cannot or vill not accept our ſervices; 
who! ſhall 'cendemn us for returning to that 
cantemplative privacy whieh many "philoſophers 
have thought preferable (1 will not ſay. with 
reafgn, however 'they haye. preferred), even to. 
the moſt public and Patriot labours? And why 
thoulg 1 Ye; Not, indulge ouiſelves:in- thoſe learned: 
inquiries, 


84 
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ployments; when it is a liberty at the ſame time 
which the commonwealth itſelf is willing to al- 
low us. But I am going beyond the commiſſion 
-which Caninius gave me: and while he only 
deſired that I would acquaint you with thoſe ar- 


ticles of which you were not already appriſed, . 


am telling you what you know far better than 
I can inform you. For the future, I ſhall con- 
ine myſelf more ſtrictly to your requeſt: and 
will not fail of communicating to you whatever 
intelligence 1 may learn, which I ſhall think i 
Fs * to ws Farewd. 


Tat LETTER XX. 
To PAPIRIUs P rus EDS: 


"OUR letter afforded me a very agreeable 


-- inſtance of your friendſhip, in the concern 


it expreſſed leſt I ſhould be uneaſy at the repart 
which had been brought hither by Silwus *. 1, was 
ps indeed n ſenſible how much you 


CG: 


N a « Sce vol. ii. p. 15. rem. 1. 1 
* $ilius, it ſhould ſeem, had brought an account from the 


that ſome witticiſms of Cicero had been reported to 
wy, which had given him offence. 


Were 


inquiries, which ſome of the greateſt men have A. U, 20h. 
deemed a juſt, diſpenſation from all public em 


— Fo 1 - 1 1 lf ng ; 
* = 


3 


ate: Ir * . 


ES 


en Uſted at this circurmſtance; by your care 
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in lending me duplicates of a former letter upon 
whe fare ſubjeẽt: and 1 then returned Tack an 
afſwer-as'T thought would be ſufficient to abate 
at Teaft, if not entirely terriove thib your peticrous 
ſollic rade. But ſince I pereetve by your laſt let- 
ter, how mnvch ekis affair ſtill d wells upon your 
mind; tet tne uſſute you; Hy dear Pætos; that 
T have employed every artifice; (for e muſt 
"now, my friend, be armeck with cunning as well 
es prudence) to cOneilikte the good graces of che 
perſons you tnention : and if I miſtake not, my 
endeavours hive” not proved in vain, I receive 
indeed ſo many marks of refpect and eſteem from 
thoſe who are moſt in Cæſar's favour, that I can- 
not but flatter myſelf they have a true regard 
for me. It muſt be confſeſſetl at the ſame time, 
that a pretended affection is not eaſily diſcern- 
ible from à real one, unleſs in ſzafons of diſtreſs. 

For adverſity is to friendſhip, what fire is to 
gold; che only infallible teſt to diſcover the ge- 
mne from the-counterfeir't in all oher dircum- 
Nances they hoth' bear the ſume common ſigna- 
tures. I have one ſtrong reaſon however to per- 
ſuade tne If their ſincerity : as neither their ſitua- 


tion nor mine can by any means tempt. them to 


aiamble wich me. As o an ae en 


#63 ml. e DER O. 
wil Power 16 no entered; I am not ſefible tät x 
Þ hade any thing to fear from Kim: or nothing 


here che fencr of laws is broken down; and 
Font its Being impoſſble to pronoumce with af- 
- Fiirance | concerning any event, which depends 
Whelly upon the will, not to fay the captice, of 
another. But this I can with confidence affirm, 

that T have not in any ſingle inſtance given him 
guſt occaſion to take offence : and in the article 
you point out, 1 have been particularly cautious. 

here was a time, tis true, when I thought it 
well became me, by whom Rome itſelf was 
free 4, to ſpeak my ſentiments with freedom: 

dut now that bur liberties are no more, I deem 


10 muy any thing that may diſguſt either Cæſar 
or his favourites. But were I to ſuppreſs every 
filing raillery, that might pique thoſe at whom 
it i directed, I muſt renounce, you know, all 


thy reputation as a wit. And in good earneſt, it 


is a character upon which I do not ſet ſo High a 


Vile, as to be unwilling to reſfign it, if it were 
in my power. However, I am in no danger of 
| "ſuffering in Czfar's opinion, by being repreſent - 


- £d.; as the author of any ſarcafms to which 1 Have 


« Alluding to his ſervices in the ſuppreſſion of Un- s 
| "Evilſpiracy.. 


no 


chore it leaſt, chan hat arifes from that generdl | 
procatious ſtute in which all things muſt ſtanti 


is 


it equally agreeable to my preſent ſituation, not 


Ty Suppl r* 


Bpox VIII., 


£52? rating. © ohier «nb ow impoſition of 


this nature, ;..I remember; your brother Servius, 
whom I look upon to have been one of the moſt 

| learned critics that this age has produced, was ſo 
converſant in the writings of our poets, and had 
Acquired ſuch. an excellent and judicious ear, that 
he could immediately diſtinguiſh the numbers of 
Plautus, from thoſe of any other author. Thus 
Cæſar, I am told, when he made his large col- 
lection of apophthegms , conſtantly. rejected any 
piece of wit that was brought to him as mine, 
if it happened to be ſpurious: a diſtinction which 
he is much more able to make at preſent, as his 
particular friends paſs almoſt every day of their 
lives in my company. As our converſation ge- 
l -nerally turns upon a variety of ſubjects, I fre- 
: - quently; ſtrike out thoughts which they look up- 
, ingenuity. " Now. cheſs licgle-fallies of . 
together with the general occurrences of Rome, 
are conſtantly tranſmitted to Cæſar, in purſuance 
of his own. expreſs directions: ſo that if any thing 

, of this kind is mentioned by others as docking 


* "This colleckion was made by Cafzr, when he was very 
- Young : and probably it was a performance by no means t 
his honour... For Au uſtus, into whoſe hands it came after 
© ris death, ald . er it to be nn Sree. in At. 
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friend, what jealouſies can I poſſibly create? Or 


ſpe&t I think myſelf doubly irteproachable: in 


_ tion that they conſented to be pur to death if they loſt the. 


| 5 in the courſe, and Pelops carried off the beautiful 


rr 


1 ; | - FN « $0» ; 9 I Ls - 8 
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from me, he always difregards it. Ybu ſee then, A U. vez. 


chat the lines you quote with fo much propriety | | 
from the tragedy or Genomics cen eee 
tion altogether unneceſſary. For tell me, ty 


who will look with envy upon 4 man in my 

humble ſituation? But granting that I Were in 

ever ſo enviable a ſtate; yet let it obſerve? that 
it is the opinion of thoſe philoſophers, who alohe 
ſeem to have underſtdod the true nature of vir- 
tue, that a good man is anſwerable for nothing 
farther than his own innocence. Now in this re- 


the firſt place, by having recommended ſuch 
ee e. 3 nnn SHE VF. 2 1 


© DADTUL 
— 


6 Written by Agcius, a tragic poet, who flouriſed about 
the year of Rome 617. The ſubject of this piece probably 
turned upon the death of Oenomaus king of Elis, and the 
marriage of his daughter Hippodamia. This prince being 
informed by an oracle, that he ſhould loſe his life by his fu- 
ture ſon-in-law, contrived the following expedient to diſap- 
point the prophecy. | Being . poſſeſſed of a pair of horſes of 
ſuch wonderful ſwiftneſs, that it was reported they were be- 
gotten by the winds, he propoſed to the ſeveral ſuitors of his 

ughter, that whoever of them ſhould beat him in a cha- 
riot race ſhould be rewarded with Hippodamia, upon condi- 


match. Accordingly thirteen of theſe unfortunate rivals en- 

tered the liſt: and each of them in their turn paid the for- 

feiture of their lives. But Pelops, the ſon of Tantalus, 

king of np. being more artful than the reſt, bribed che 
0 


Sharioteer of Oenomaus to take out the lynch pin of his 
chariot wheel z by whith means Oenomaus was daſhed to 


ippodamia. Hygin. Fab. 83. | 
Vol. II. 8 public 


* 
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A.U. 27, Public. meaſures as were for the intereſt of the 
Dee and. in the next, that finding 

I was, not, ſufficiently. ſupported. to render my 
donde effectual, I did not deem it adviſeable 

to cnitend for them by arms againſt a ſuperior 

bs. Mot. . Certainly therefore, I cannot 
juſtly be peguled, 5 having failed i in the duty of 

2 good. citizen. The only part then that now 

remains for me, is to be cautious not to expoſe 

myſelf by. any indierees word or action, to the 
reſentment of thoſe in power: a part which I hold 
likewiſe to be agreeable to the character of true 
wiſdom. As to the reſt; ; what liberties any man 
may. take in imputing words to me which I never 
ſpoke ; what credit Cæſar may give to ſuch re- 
ports; and hoy. far thoſe who court my friend- 
ſhip, are really lingere: theſe are points for which 
it is by no means in my power to be anſwerable. 
My tranquillity ariſes therefore from the conſcious 
integrity of my counſels in the times that are paſt, 
and from the moderation of my conduct in theſe 
that are preſent. Aetordingly I apply the ſimile 
you quote from Accius ?, not only to Envy, but 
to Fortune: that weak and inconſtant power, 
whom every wiſe and refolute mind ſhould reſiſt 
with as much firmneſs as a rock repels the waves. 
Grecian ſtory will abundantly ſupply examples 


7 'The Poet mentioned i in the preceding — 


of 
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of the greateſt men, both at Athens and Syra- A. U. 57% 
euſe, who have in ſome ſort preſerved their indeq- 
pendency, amidſt the general ſervitude of their 
reſpective communities. May I not hope then 
to be able ſo to comport myſelf under the ſame 
circumſtances, as neither to give offente to our 
tulers, on the one hand, nor to ee | 
ty of my character, on the other ? (a. b | 
But to turn from the ſerious, to the jocoſe part 
of your letter. The ſtrain of pleaſantry you 
break into, immediately after having quoted the 
tragedy of Oenomaus, puts me itt mind of the 
modern method of introducing» at the end of 
thoſe graver dramatic pieces, the buffoon humour 
of our low mimes, inſtead of the more delicate 
burleſque of the old Atellan farces*. Why elſe 
do you talk of your paltry polypus , and 
your mouldy cheeſe? In pure good- nature, tis 
true, 1 formerly ſubmitted to fit down with you 
to ſuch homely fare : but more refined com pany 


v Theſe Atellan farces, which f in i the earlier periody of 
the Roman ſtage were acted at the end of the more ſerious 
dramatic performances, derived their' name from Atella a 
town in Italy, from 'whence they were firſt introduced at 
Rome. They conliſted of a mofe liberal and genteel kind 
of humour than the mimes: a' ſpecies of c » Which 
Fo le. to have taken its ſubjeQ from low life. | Naur. 
Y | 

9 A fea fiſh iy extremely tough thi it was nectiary 
beat it a conſiderable” time before it could be rendered fit 2 
the table. Bruyer. de re cibar. xxi. 14. 


92 has 


5. 
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Au. 707. has improved me into a better taſte. For Hir- 


tius and Dolabella, let me tell you, are my pre- 
ceptors in the ſeiente of the table: as in return, 


they are my diſciples in that of the bar. But 1 


ſuppoſe you have already heard, at leaſt if 
all the town news is tranſmitted to you, that 
they frequently declaim at my houſe , and 
that I as often fup-at theirs. Lou muſt not how- 


ever hope to eſcape my intended viſit, by plead- 


ing poverty in bar to the admiſſion of ſo luxuri- 


ous a gueſt. Whilſt you were raiſing a fortune 
indeed, I bore with your parſimonious humour : 


but now that you are in circumſtances to ſupport 


the loſs of half your wealth, I expect that you 


receive me in another manner than you would one 


of your compounding debtors ''. And tho' your 


finances: may ſomewhat ſuffer. by my viſit; 


* 79Cfcero had lately inſtituted a kind of academy for elo- 
quence in his own houſe: at which ſeveral of the leading 
oung men in Rome uſed to meet, in order to exerciſe them- 
Ives in the art of oratory. Cicero himſelf will acquaint 
the reader with his motives for inſtituting this ſociety, in the 


226 letter of the preſent hook. 


This alludes (as Mayutius obſerves) to a law which 
Cæſar paſſed in favour of thoſe who had contracted debts 
before the commencement of the civil war. By this law, as 
appears from the paſſages which that commentator has cited, 
commiſſioners were appointed to take an account of the eſtate 


and effects of theſe debtors, which were to be aſſigned to 


their reſpective creditors accordin g to their valuation before 
che civil war broke. ont ; and whatever ſums had been paid 
for intereſt, was to be conſidered as in diſcharge of the prin - 
cipal. By this ordinance Pætus, it ſeems, had been a parti- 
cular ſufferer, Cz/. Bel. Civil, iii. 1. Suet, In vit. Jul. 42. 


10 remember 
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remember i it is berter they ſhould be impaired by A. v. 7075 
treating a friend, than by lending to a ſtranger. 1 A 
40 not iniſiſt however, that you ſpread your table 
with ſo unbounded a profuſion, 25 to furniſh out 
4 ſplendid treat with che remains 2 1 am ſo won- 
derfully moderate, as to defire nothing more 
than what is perfectly elegant and exquiſite i in its 
kind. I remember to have heard you deſcribe an 
entertainment, which was given by Phatneas. 
Let yours be the exact copy of his : only I 
ſhould be glad not to wait for it quite ſo long. 
Should you ſtill! perſiſt,” after all, to invite me, 
as uſual, to a penurious ſupper diſhed out by the 
ſparing hand of maternal oeconomy; even this, 
perhaps, I may be able to ſupport. But I would 
fain ſee that heroe bold who ſhould dare to ſet be- 
fore me the villainous traſh you mention; or 
even one of your boaſted polypuſſes, with an hue 
as florid as vermilioned Jove. Take my word 
for it, my friend, your prudence will not ſuffer 
you to be thus adventurous. Fame, no doubt, 
will have proclaimed at your villa my late con- 
yerſion to luxury, long before my arrival: and 
you will ſhiver at the ſbund of her tremendous 
report. Nor muſt you flatter yourſelf with the 


r PMny the naturaliſt mentions a ſtatue of Jupiter erefted 
in the Capitol, which on certain feſtival days it was cuſtoma- 
17 to 1 with vermilion. 0 


8 3 hope 
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An. ver, hope, of abating che ge of my.appetize, by your 
eloying, ſweet-wines, before ſuppkf . a Gly cuſ- 
tom 


Xhich T have now engrely. cepgunced ; being 
much wiſer than when;:\Luſed: to damp. my ſto- 
mach with your antepaſts.of olirez and Leucanian 
ſauſages. - 298,10 run, en any. longer in this 
PDpeoſe train; ray. only ſerious wiſh is: that I may 
be able to male oui a viſit. No may compoſe 
your countenange,, therefore and return to your 
mauldy cheeſs in full ſeourity,z for my being 
your gueſt will; ocaſton you, as uſual, no: 97 
expence chan that af heating ypur baths. As 
for al che reſt;; you. are to loo enen 
Deng. [1040990 emen Io Ent 2. 
The trouble; you haue glxen yeurſelf. about 
Selicins's villa h, is extremely obliging #25. your 
deſcription of is yas zxceſiyght-drole, i-I believe 
chexeforę from-;tha, atequatiyos give me, L ſhall 
renounce all thoughts off wakitig-that purchaſe ; 
for tho the country, it ems, abounds in falt, 
oy e 0 16 1 iuſthid. Faro: 
Wel. II TOO Mere ee ie 
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o ird little“ reaſong bkllæbe mg/ td re. A. U. 707. 
gtret the not being preſent at my'dedlama . 
tions : add if-you ſhould rehlly envy Hirtius; a8 
you aſfure me you ſfould if ybudid not love him; 
ir muſt be much more for bis own eloquence, 
than as he is an auditor of mine: In truth, 

my dear / Volumiiius, either Jam utterty void of 
all genius, or incapable of | exerciſing it td hy 
ſatis faction, now that I have loſt thoſe inluſtridus 
fellow-labouters at the bar, that fired me with 
emulation when I uſed to gaim your” judicious 
applauſe, -:If ever, indeed, 1 diſplayed - -the 
powers of eloquence with advantage to my repu⸗ 
tation, let me ſend a hgh when I reflect, with 
Re fallen Pfilocketes be pg 5 he 3 
wr 0 lend, ſhafts, I Vero keroes wonted e. 1 
Now on meance war'theit idle Hire ee 


Aim d at the wich nbaleanes of 32 air * 


8 . Wels bn e 
e red. a9.-on the p ing letter. Let ne 
„ PhiloRgtes, was the friend and companion of Hercules, 
who when be was dying: preſented him with his Quiver of 
arrows which had — 9 — — hydra's galld: When 
the Grecian princes aſſembled in order ＋ revenge the cauſe 
of Menelaus, they were aſſured by an oracle that Troy 


8 4 
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However, 


Gi 
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2, However, if you will give me your company 


here, my ſpirits will be more enlivened: tho' I 
need not add, tkat you will find me engaged in a 


multitude of very important oeeupations. But 
if I can once get to the end of them (as I moſt 


. earneſtlywiſh}i1! ſhall-bid-a: long farewel both 
- to:theforum and: the ſenate, and chiefly devote 

my time to you aiid-fome- few others of our com- 
mon friends. In ſdhĩis number are Caſſius and 
Dglabella, who atd united with us in the ſame 


favourite ſtudies; and co hSſe performances I 
with great pleaſurè attend. But we want the 


aſſiſtange o your refined judgment, and of that 
uncommon erudition which has often ſtruck 

me witk awe When T have been delivering my 
ſentiments before: you. I have determined then, 
if I ſhould; obtain the conſent, or at leaſt the 
premilGon of ref 6 retire from that ſtage 


could deve be wheat bod the legen of theſe Arrows. 


An embaſſy theraſore was ſent to PhiloRetes to engage him 


on their fide ; who 5 conſented to attend their ex- 

dition. But being diſab 4 from proceeding with theſe 

roes in their voyage, by an accidental wound which he 
received in the foot from one of his own arrows; they unge- 
nerouſly left him on a deſolate iſland: and it was here that 
he was reduced to the mortifying neceſſity of employing theſe 
formidable ſhafts in the humble 7 es of ſupplying him- 
ſelf wich food. The lines here quoted are taken from Ac- 
cius, a dramatic poet who flouriſhed about the year of Rome 


| = who probably had formed a tragedy upon the ſub- 
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deed, totally to conceal myſelf in the ſecret ſhades 
ol philoſophy ;; where. I hape to enjoy, with you 
and ſome others of che ſame contemplative diſpor 
ſition, the honourable fruits of a ſtudious leiſure; 

I am ſorry you ſhortened. your laſt letter in the 
eee that I ſhould not have patience to 
read a longer. But aſſure yourſelf for the fuy 
ture, that the langer yours are, the more accept: 
. ** will n OR to me. 18 01 
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0 411 61 10 7 
| To Panzaive rain EYE 
your very agreeable letter found me whatly 
diſengaged at my Tuſculan villa. I retired 
hither 5 2 the abſence of my pupils; whom 
J have ſent to meet their victorious friend *, in 
order. Dr r bes Trot graces in my fa 


1510 


your, "my l gan: 

As Dionyſius the eat alter he was expelled 
Som Syracuſe, , opened a ſchool, it is ſaid, 
at Corinth in the ſame manner, being. ren 


| © Hirtins and Dolabella. er 1 fg * | . 41 

: 2 l bold 
was m Sicily about 49:years 

ink oF our Saiour on account of ke qppreſive govern- 


from 


d part that A.U.70z. 
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22 a Frwek- Qbiilond in the forum; Thave erected 


i fort of A. y in mp Oh oute: and I. per. 
eeive- Jab 6 Ferrer; tht 500 dpprove the 
" Vhiettic!” T fatr muny Teafoiis for approving it 
toe: and Pultte ipally a8 it afford: me what is 
Highly exfietent in the prefent” cotiuncture, a 
meat of eftiblifiing aft iittereſt wich thoſe in 
Whoſe fen diikp Fray Rn a ion; How 
fer my intention iu ts efpeck may be anſwered, 
F. nb ? TE bf fü, tat F have Rither- 
to had ub feafbftr to ptefef the dtfferent tieaſures 
which others of the ſame party with myſelf have 
purſued; d Pentipe i oilchawe been more 
eligible not to have ſurvived the ruin of our 


cauſe. N Nufd fo, I. edi, ad F died either 


1 camp 750 S OacEg \the field: pe the farmer did 
happen to be my y face ; 3 an as f to the latter, 


not : 


N er in an F 3ion.. "But the i in. 
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ment; when r 
erciſing the humbler tyranny of a pedagogue. It is ſuppoſ- 
ed that ay engaged in this office the more effectually ah. 


5 * eee, 
eee 4p 450 b 4 
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the ſickneſs with . — Cicero way a n in the 3 of 


Dyrrachium, and that prevented Vit fle 
the battle of Pharſaliu, or at ledft- Wage f 


e ee bis ab elke. Phit. in vn, re. Ad 
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glorious manner in vhich Pompey , together wid A. u. jb. 
Scipio, Aſranius o and your friend Lentulus , 

feverally loſt their lives, will-ſcurcely, I ſuppoſe, 
be thought a more defirable lot. As to Cato's 
death; it muſt be acknowledged to have been 
ch noble r 1 ſtill follow his example, 

rt ad 2 ; 

An gecount bene nner and | 
7 7 4 „ has e been frat, Be 42S 


Scipio after the uyfortwoats battly of Thapfus [ſee rms 
15 p- 2 Gap . of this vol. Ts * 
into Spain, was driven back 
he fell in with a Buy =p o 2 
Hirtius, 


levtenams in 5 
pe — aſter the 
* * ee 
24 10 is not the PO Ne to Per che letters In 
ern and ſecond book of this collection are addy 5 — 
Lucius Lentulus who was conſul with Marcellus as. ur. 7 

the year in whick the Gvil war broke out. After the 1 
at Pharſalia, he fled to the iſland of f-Cyprus ; ; 


ing intelligence that Pompey was gone t. he m- 
ee bet fe fail in order to join * 11 I. abel on the 


next day after that unfortunate general 121 
allaflinatedt : and being od oþ the moment he 
underwent the fame fate with that of his illuſtrious, 


Pa is. Po of an wy for that a Go. hom. - - haut * 


been, 1 


9 


place. A late noble writer is of opinion, that Cato aban- 
ed the cauſe of liberty too ſoon, and that he would have 


* 


with a better grace at Munda, than at Utica, This. 
when- 
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As. . whenever I. d be ſo diſpoſed.” Let me only 


endeavour, as in fact I da, not to be compell- 
ei eo it by the ſame necefity n. Wann APRN 


N Md an of 
cenſure, it muſt be ned. bas the appearance of being 
Int, if we conſider it only with reſpect to the event: but 
there had been a real. foundation for the reproach, it Loan, 
ſcure be ſuppoſed that it ſhould have eſcap 1 every one 
the bor agar ber who ſpeak of this illadrious — 
and that Cicero, .in particular, wha moſt certain! 
abs love Cato, eule have made an honoprable reps. 
- 8 — df that liſt which * here condemns, 
t 18 true, 1 e re can party, after the efeat, of dci jo in 
Africa, made a very powerfal ru gle againſt ( Ceſar 55 nder. 
the command of dung Pompey in pain, But it is hi; 80% 
Baden that there was not che leaft - rational _— 
of this cixcumſtance, when Cato thought it 1 
him o put an end 8 his life. For it appears from 
7 at he wobl have defended Itiea to the lat, 
"have perfuaded the principa Romans in t 
Er ea to have ſupported him: and it was not till after 


onſtrances for that urpoſe proved utterly ine coal, 
| A AS he had ſecuted The retreat of. thoſe wha did dot 
Is ro ſurrender themſelves to Czſar, that this exemplary 
Patriot fell bpon his own ſword. Thus died this truly great. 
and virtuous Roman! He had. long ſtood forth the ſole un- 
edrrupted o pofer of thoſe vices that proved the ruin of this 
nerate commonwealth ; and ſupported, as far as a ſingle 
"could 2 rt, the declining conſtitution. But W. en 
his 18 bibes co could no farther avail, he ſcorned to ſurvive what 
had been the labour of dis Whole life to preſerye, and bravely. 
with the n of his country. This is the pur 
t 6f that noble ty] le which Seneca, in much firon ef 
aer. A Juſſiy Beſtowed upon Cato; Adverſys wie. 
N 7 , 1 s he, fletit ſolus, & cadentem rem. 
liequ, quontum, mud; na ritrabi manu poterat, retinuit ; 
donec Ware Je diu Acute ruinæ dedit -  femulque 11 
funt nd 1 erat dibidi. Neque enim Cato poft libertatem 
vixit, 1 + hy 'bertas pe Catinem. Lord Bolin gbroke's Letter on. 
Patriotiſm, p. 36. Plut. de vit. Caton. Senec. de c . 
9 n 
The only necefhi/which Cato'was under of pil E uy { 


end to ry life, aroſe from that uniform- oppoſition he had 
firſt 
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firſt reaſon for engaging in my preſent ſcheme. A. b. 76: 
My next is, that I find it an advantage, not only 
to my health ”, which began to be impaired by 
the intermiſſion of exerciſes 6f this kind, but 4 
alſo to my oratorical talents, if any I ever poſ- 
8 4 . ; Ak. hs Ki "vp HE oP Et 
ſeſſed: which would have rotally loſt their vigor, 
3f 1 had not had recourſe to this method of 
keeping them in play. The laſt benefit I ſhall 
mention (and the principal one, I dare fay, in your 
eſtimation) is, that it has introduced me to the 
demoliſhing of a greater number of delicious 
peacocks , than you have had the devouring of 
iven tothe dangerous deſigns of the conqueror : and it muſk 
be allowed, that Cicero took ſufficient care not to fall under 
A mere Engliſh reader will be ſurpriſed to hear Cicero 
talk of eloquence as an exerci/e. There is nothing indeed 
re indulent and immoveable than a Britiſh orator: or if 
3 into action, his geſtures are generally ſuch as 
would render the fineſt ſpeech that Demoſthenes or Cicero 
ever delivered, abſolutely powerleſs or ridiculous. You 
% may ſee many a ſmart rhetorician (ſays the inimitable 
«« Mr. Addiſon) turning his hat in his hands, moulding it 
« into ſeveral different cocks, examining. ſomerimes the Ii 
ing and ſometimes the button, during the whole courſe of 
«© his harangue. A deaf man would think he was cheapen- 
© ing a beaver : when perhaps he is talking of the fate of the 
% Britiſh nation,” But among the orators of Greece and 
Rome it was far.otherwiſe. They ſtudied the eloquence. of 
action as much as that of diQtion ; and their rhetoricians 
| have laid down rules for the graceful management of the n 
ſhoulders, the arms, the hands, and the feet, which were 
each of them engaged by turns in the emphatical exerc;/z of 
antient elocution. Spe. vi. p. 30. Puindil. xi. 3. 
* This bird was eſteemed by the Romans amongſt the 
moſt refined delicacies of the table, and no entertainment 


paltry 


. 


% 
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van is, whilſt you are humbly ſipping the meagre 


ſor it is a better thing, let me tell you, to be ſick 


broths, of the ſneaking Aterius, I am luxuriouſly 
_regaling myſelf with the ſavoury ſoops of the 
magnificent Hirtius. If you have any ſpirit then, 
fly . hither, - and learn. from our elegant bills of 
fare, how. to refine your own: tho' to do your 
talents juſtice, this is a ſort of knowledge in 
which yon are much ſuperior -to# our inſtruc- 
Giant, However, Gnce you can get no purchs- 
ſers for your . mortgages, and are not likely to 
fill thoſe pitchers: you mention with denarii , 
it will be your wiſeſt ſcheme tg return hither 4 


with good eating at Rome, than for want of 
victuals at Naples . In ſhort, I plainly perceive 
that your finances are in no flouriſhing ſituation, 


and I expect to hear the ſame account of all your 
- neighbours : ſo that © famine, my friend, moſt 


* Ja o A 71 Q * of * N ” 


was. thought completely elegant where a peacock did not 
make = of 4 alles. They bore. a moſt incredible 
price: Varro afſures us, that an hundred peacocks produced 
to the owner the annual profit of about three hundred pounds 
war" Far. de re Ruftic. iii. 6. : 
15 The denarius was a filver coin, equivalent to about 

| Ke of our money. Cicero's raillery alludes ta che 
$ Which Pætus had ſuffered by the late edict of Cæſar con- 
cerning debtors: of which an account has been given in 
rem. 11. p. 260. of this vol. 


— 


16 Pztus Had a houſe in Naples: where he appears to have 
been whep this letter was written. MW 


formid ible 
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formidable famine muſt be Jour, fate, if y ou AY. 787 
not provide againſt it in due time. And ings © 
you have been reduced to ſell your horſe, e en 
mount your mule (che only animal, it ſeems, be- 1 
longing to you which you. haye not yet ſacri- | 
ficed to your table) and convey yourſelf imme- | 
diately to Rome. To encourage you to do. ſo, =_ 
you ſhall be honoured wich a chair and cuſhion | 


next to mine; and fit the ſecond great n 
in N celebrated ſchool, F MD. 


V1 


F 
141 


1. ET TER wan. 


To de Same.” | * 


your 33 W I find, has not yet) 
forſaken you: and I perfectly well under 
ſtand your raillery, when you gravely tell me, 
that Balbus contented himſelf with your humble 
fare. Tou inſinuate, I ſuppoſe, that ſince theſe 
our ſovereign * rulers are thus wonderfully tem- 
perate; much more does it become a diſcarded 
conſular * to practiſe the ſame. abſtemiouſneſs, 


* Balbus \ was a for of prime. miniſter and chief confident 
of Czſar; 


The conſulars were thoſe who. had paſſed theo! the. 
wee of — ep 


p 


9 N But 


+ * + 


— r — — -Z AVnGñ—— . , . 
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Ad; But do yo Kföw, my friend, that 1 have art- 
SS, 


fully 2 from Balbus himſelf, the whole hi- 
ſtory of the reception you gave him? He came 


directiy to my houſe the moment he arrived in 


Rome: a eircumſtance, by the way, ſomewhat 
extraordinary. Not that I am ſurpriſed at his 


wanting the politeneſs to call firſt at yours; but 


my wonder is, that he ſhould not go qirectiy to 

his own 7. However, after the two or three firſt 

Glutations had paſſed, I immediately enquired 
what account he had to give of my friend Pztus ? 
«© Never, he 8 was he better entertained 
ce in his whole li Now if you merited this 
compliment by — wit ; I deſire you to remem- 
ber, that I ſhall bring as elegant a taſte with me 
as Balbus himſelf: but if he alluded to the honours . 
of your table; let it never be ſaid, that the fa- 


mily of the ſtammerers * were more ſplendidly 
regaled by Pætus, than the ſons of elocution. 


_ Buſineſs has prevented me from time to time, 


in my deſign of paying you a viſit: but if I can. 


. IThere-i is debe 408 raillery i in this 1 eĩ- 
ther upon Pætus or Balbus : but it is impoſlible to diſcover 
of what nature, as it alludes to circumſtances utterly un- 
known. 

In the original it is, ne plurzs oe Balbos, guam diſertps 


putes ? à wittielſm which could not poſſibly be preſerved in 
the tranſlation. For it turns upon the equivocal ſenſe of the 


word Balbus : which was not only the name of the perſon of 
whom Cicero is ſpeaking, but ſignifies likewiſe a man who 
* under that — of ſpeech called „ 


Liſpatch | 
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diſpatch my affairs ſo as to be able to come into A. U. 707. 
your part of the world, I ſhall take care that you 
ſhall have no reaſon to complain of my noi hav- 

ing given you timely notice, Farewel. 


LETTER XXIV. 


To the Same. 


RE you not a pleaſant mortal to queſtion 
me concerning the fate of thoſe eſtates 5 

you mention, when Balbus had juſt before been 
paying you a viſit? It is from him indeed, that 
I derive my whole fund of intelligence: and you 
may be aſſured, that where he is ignorant, 1 
have no chance of being better informed. 1 
might with much more propriety deſire you 
would tell me, what is likely to be the fate of my 
own poſſeſſions : ſince you have ſo lately had a 
perſon * under your roof, from whom, either in, 
or out of his cups, you might certainly have diſ- 
covered that ſecret. But this, my dear Pætus, 
is an article that makes no part of my inquiry. 
For, in the firſt place, I have reaſon to be well ſa- 
5 Probably the eftates of the Pompeians that lay about 
Naples: where Pætus ſeems to have been when this letter 
was written. It appears that Pætus had been alarmed with a 


rumour that Cæſar intended to ſeize theſe eſtates: and there» 
fore had applied to Cicero to learn the truth of this report. 


Yn | "74 
Yor, II. T 45 tisfied ; 
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A. u. vy. tisfied-; having how almoſt theſe four years“ 
SY” been indulged with my life: if life or indulgence 

It may be called, to be the ſad ſurvivor of our 
country's ruin. In the next place, I believe it 
is a queſtion I may eaſily anſwer myſelf. For I 
know it will be juſt as it ſhall ſeem meet to the 
men in power: and the men in power, my friend, 
will ever be thoſe whoſe ſwords are the moſt pre- 
vailing. I muſt reſt_ contented therefore with 
. whatever grace it ſhall be their pleaſure to ſhew 
me: for he who could not tamely ſubmit to ſuch 
wretched terms, ought to have taken refuge in 
the arms of death. Notwithſtanding therefore 
that the eſtates about Veii and Capena are actual- 
ly dividing out, (and theſe, you know, are not 
far diſtant from Tuſculum *) yet it gives me no 
fort of diſquietude. I enjoy my property whilſt 
I may, and pleaſe myſelf with the hope that I 


| h “ One of the commentators who conceals his true name 

| under that of Ragazonius, collects from this paſſage, that the 

preſent letter was written A. U. 707: whereas it ſeems to 

prove, on the contrary, that its date cannot be placed earlier 

than the year 70g. For Cicero appears evidently to allude 

| to the pardon 5 had received from Cæſar. Now this could 

not have been till after the battle of Pharſalia, A. U. 705: 

and the fourth year from that period brings us down to 709. 

In the beginning therefore of that year, this letter ought to 

have been placed; but the error of its preſent ſituation was 
not diſcovered till it was too late to be reCtified, 


Veit and Capena were cities in that part of Italy called 
Etruria: which is now comprehended under the name of 
Tuſcany. 5 1 3 | 
Where Cicero had a villa. 6 
l | F 5 * ſhall 


/ 


— P —— * — — — — 
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ſhall never be deprived of that privilege: But A. U. 707. 


ſhould it happen otherwiſe; ſtill however ſince it 
was my noble maxim (hero and philoſopher as I 
was!) that life is the faireſt of all poſſeſſions, I can- 
not, undoubtedly, but love the man by whoſe 
bounty I have obtained thecontinuance of that en- 
joyment. Ir is certain, at the fame time; that how 
much ſoever he may be diſpoſed perhaps to reſtore 
the republic (as we ought all of us, moſt certain- 
ly, to wiſh,) yet he has entangled himſelf in ſuch a 
variety of different connections; that he is utterly 
embarraſſed in what manner to act. But this is 
going farther into theſe points than is neceſſary, 
conſidering the perſon to whom I am writing. 
Nevertheleſs I will add, that our chief himſelf is 
as abſolutely ignorant what meaſures will finally 
be reſolved upon, as I am who have no ſhare in 
his councils. For Cæſar is no leſs under the con- 
trol of circumſtances, than we are under the 
control of Cæſar: and it is as much impoſſible 
for him to foreſee what theſe may require, as it is 
for us to penetrate into what he may intend. 

You muſt not impute it to neglect, (a fault, 
you are ſenſible, of which I am ſeldom guilty in 
the article of writing) that I have not ſaid, thus 
much to you before. The fingle reaſon for my 
not ſooner- anſwering your enquiry was, that as I 


i Cgeſar. 
. + could 
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| AB. 5b. could only ſpeak from conjecture, I was unwill- 
ing without a juſt foundation, either to encreaſe 

your ſears, or to encourage your hopes. But this 

F can with truth aſſure you, that I have not heard 

the leaſt hint' of the danger you apprehend. A 
man of your philoſophy however, ought to hope 

for the beſt, to be prepared for the worſt, and 

to bear with equanimity whatever may happen. 


LETTER xxv. 
Ihe: To the Same. 


7 OUR letter gave me a double Padre 
for it not only diverted me extremely, but 
was a proof likewiſe that you are ſo well reco- 
vered as to be able to indulge your uſual gaiety. 
| I was well contented at the ſame time to find 
| myſelf t the ſubject of your raillery : and, in truth, 
| the repeated provocations I had given you, were 
ſufficient to call forth all the Teint) of your 
ſatyr. My only regret is, that I am prevented 
from taking my intended journey into your part 
| of the world: where I purpoſed to have made 
| | myſelf, 1. do not ſay your gueſt, but one of 
5 r family. Tou would have found me won- 
1 Ny changed from the man 1 formerly was, 


when you uſed to cram me wich your cloying 
e 6 3 _ 
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antepaſts. For I now more prudently ſit down A. v U. 20%. 
——— 


to table with an appetite altogether unimpair- 


ed: and moſt heroically make my way thro” 
every diſh that comes before me, from the egg 
that leads the van, to the roaſt veal that brings up 


the rear?. The temperate and unexpenſive gueſt 
op # 94 were wont to applaud, is how no 


T have bidden 2 total farewel to all the 


cares w__— the patriot; and have joined the pro- 
feſſed enemies of my former principles: in ſhort, 
{ am become an abſolute Epicurean. Tou are by 
no means however to conſider me as a friend to 
that injudicious profuſion, which is now the pre- 
vailing taſte of our modern entertainments: on 


the contrary, it is that more elegant nen 1 ad- | 


2 Theſe l ſeem to have. been a kind of — 1.12 
preparatory to the principal entertainment. They generally 
conſiſted, it is probable, of ſuch diſhes as were provocatives 
to appetite : but prudent oeconomiſts, as may be collected 

from the turn of Gi cero's raillery, ſometimes contrived them 


in ſoch a manner as to damp rather than improve. the le. 
mach of cheir gueſts. 


The firſt diſn at every Roman table, was conſtantly eggs; 3 
which maintained their poſt of konour even at the — 


niſcent entertainments: 


— 
> Vi 4 


ec dum omni abate. 
Pauperies epulis regum : nam wilibus ovis | 8 
et — hodie letas. * N Hon. Sat. ii. 2. 


The humble egg at lordly feaſts wwe ſee © 
This ftill remains of old fimplicity ! / 


3 It appears by a paſſage which Manutius cites * Ter- 
tullian, ber the Romans 1 concluded their feaſts with 
brailed or roaſted meat. 


13 mire 


— — 


— — — — — —— — 


- 
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A.U. 797; mire which you formerly uſed to diſplay when 
your finances were more flouriſhing *, tho“ your 
farms were not more numerous, than at preſent, 

Be prepared therefore for my reception accord- 
ingly: and remember you are to entertain a man 
who has not only a moſt enormous appetite, but, 

N who has ſome little knowledge, let me tell you, 
in the ſcience of elegant eating. You know there 
is a peculiar, air of. ſelf-ſufficiency, that generally 
diſtinguiſhes thoſe who enter late into the ſtudy 
of any art. You will not wonder therefore, 
when I take upon me to inform you, that you 
muſt baniſh your cakes and your ſweetmeats, as 
articles that are now utterly diſcarded from all 
faſhionable bills of fare; I am become indeed 
ſuch a proficient i in this ſcience, that I frequently 
venture to invite to my table thoſe refined friends 
of yours, the delicate Verrius and C amillus. Nay 
I am bolder till ; and have preſumed to give a 
ſupper even to Hirtius himfelf ; tho', I muſt 
own, I could not advance ſo far as to honour 
him with a peacock *. To tell you the truth, 
my honeſt cook had not ſkill enough to imitate 
any other part of his ſplendid entertainments, ex- 
cept only his s ſinoaking ſoups. | 


Ss See rem. 11. p. 260. of this vol. 
Y 1 See rem. 14. P. 270. of this = 


But 
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But to give you a general ſketch of my manner A. u. 707. 


of life; I ſpend the firſt part of the morning in re- 
ceiving the compliments of ſeveral both of our 
dejected patriots, and our gay victors: the latter 
of whom treat me with great marks of civility 
and eſteem. As ſoon as that eeremony is over, 
I retire to my library : where I employ myſelf 
either with my books or my pen. And here I 
am ' ſometimes ſurrounded by an audience, who 
look upon me as a man of moſt profound eru- 
dition, for no other reaſon, perhaps, than be- 
cauſe I am not altogether ſo ignorant as them- 
ſelves. The reſt of my time I wholly devote 
to indulgencies of a leſs intellectual kind. 1 
have ſufficiently indeed paid the tribute of 
ſorrow to my unhappy country: the miſeries 
whereof I have longer and more bitterly lament- 
ed, than ever tender mother bewailed the loſs of 
her only ſon. | 

Let me deſire you, as you wy ** your 
magazine of proviſions from falling into my 
hands, to take care of your health: for I have 
moſt unmercifully reſolved that ho pretence of 
indiſpoſition ſhall preſerve your larder from my 
depredations, Farewel. 


T 4 LE T- 
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"LETTER XXV. 


To the Same. 


AG 7” Arrived yeſterday at Cumæ ; and perhaps I 


may pay you a viſit to-morrow + but I ſhall 
take care to give you a ſhort notice before-hand. 
Iam determined indeed not only to ſee you, but 
to ſup with you too. For tho' I had the mortifi- 
cation to be informed by Marcus Ceparius, whom 
I met on the road, that you were laid up with the 
gout; yet I ſuppoſe your cook is not diſabled as 
well as his maſter. You may expect therefore 


very ſpeedily to receive a gueſt, who as he is 
remarkable for having a wonderous puny ſto- 


mach, 'is equally famous likewiſe for being an 


iĩrreconcileable enemy to all ſumptuous entertain- 


ments. Farewel. 


LETTER XXVII. 
To Marcus MARlus. 


Arrived at Cumæ on the 24th, accompanied 
by our friend Libo; and purpoſe to be at my 


Pompeian villa * very ſhortly : but I will give 


7 Where he had a country houſe. 
3 Sce rem. 3. p. 198. of this vol. 


you 
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you previous notice When I ſhall have fixed the A. U. 707. 
day. I wiſh you the enjoyment of your health e 
at all times; but particularly whilſt I am your 
neighbour. If you have an aſſignation therefore 

with your old companion the gout, pray con- 

trive to put it off to ſome other opportunity. 

In good earneſt, let me deſire you to take care 

of your health: and expect to ſet me in two or 

three days. Farewel, 


* — 
—— * 


— 
* 
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LETTER I. 


To SSERVIUuSs SurIerus “. 


various hands, that you are in a more than 
common degree affected by the general ca- 
lamities of our country. This is by no means 
a matter of ſurpriſe to me, as it in ſome meaſure 
Some account has already been given of Sulpicius, in 
rem. 1. p. 119. of this vol, Upon the breaking out of the 
- cor- 


1 Am continually receiving accounts from A. u. y. 
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A. v. 707. correſponds with what paſſes in my own. boſom. 
r=" Nevertheleſs, I cannot but regret that a man of 
your ſuperior underſtanding, ſhould not rather 
enjoy his own good fortune, than vainly diſquiet 
himſelf with the miſery of others. As for my- 
ſelf, there is none who has more bitterly lament- 
| ed the general defolation of the commonwealth : 
= yet there are many reflections from which I now 
derive great relief; particularly from a conſciouſ- 
neſs of the integrity of my former counſels. I 
long foreſaw, as from ſome advantageous emi- 
nence, the ſtorm that was gathering around us: 
and I foreſaw it, not only by the force of my own 
diſcernment, but much clearer by the aſſiſtance 
of your prophetic admonitions. For tho' I was 
abſent during the greater part of your conſulate * ; 
yet I was not unappriſed how often you foretold 
this fatal war, and what meaſures you recom- 
mended for its prevention. In the commence- 
. ment indeed of your conſular adminiſtration, I 


fide to declare himſelf: {See rem. 1. p. 138. of this vol.] 
but at length he determined to join Pompey. However, ſoon 
| after the battle of Pharſalia he made his peace with Czfar : 
| und was appointed by him governor of Greece. It was dur- 
ing his adminiftration of this province, that the preſent let- 
ter, together with the reſt of thoſe, which are addreſſed to 
him an this and the following Book, were written. 
Sulpicius was conſul in the year 702: and it was about 
che latter end of April, or the beginning of May in the 
fame year, that Cicero left Rome in order to proceed to hie 
government in Cilicia. Ad At. v. 2. 


| civil war he was a confiderable time in ſuſpence on which 


Was 
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was myſelf preſent in the ſenate, when you pru- A. u. 70%. 
dently endeavoured to awaken our fears, by enu- — 
merating thoſe civil wars that had happened 
within our own memories *. And if the authors 
of theſe, you told the houſe, unſupported by a 
ſingle example of the ſame kind to give a colour 
to their conduct, had exerciſed ſuch dreadful 
cruelties *; whoever in future times ſhould fucs 
ceſsfully turn his arms againſt the republic, 
would moſt aſſuredly prove a much more intole- 
rable tyrant. For they that act by precedent, 
you obſerved, generally think they act by right: 
and in caſes of this nature ſeldom fail of im- 
proving upon their model. You ſhould remem- 
ber therefore, that thoſe who refuſed to follow 
your judicious advice, owe their deſtruction en- 
tirely to their own imprudence. But you will 
aſk, perhaps, what relief can this conſideration 
« afford to your mind, amidſt the univerſal wreck 
« of the republic?” It muſt be acknowledged in- 

deed, that our misfertunes will ſcarce admit of 

'3 About two-and-twenty years before the date of this 
letter, the diſſentions between Marius and Sylla broke out 


into an open civil war: which terminated in the perpetual 
dictatorſhip of the latter. . | | | 

1 Both Marius and Sylla perpetrated, in their turns, the 

. moſt horrid outrages againſt the partiſans of each other; but 

articularly Sylla: whoſe ſanguinary proſcriptions during 

is uſurpation, afford the moſt dreadful inſtances, perhaps, of 

human cruelty, that are to be met with in the whole annals 

ef deſpotic power. Vid. Salluft. Bel. Catil. 51. 


con- 
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| AW. 797, conſolation: ſo total and ſo irrecoverable is the 

ruin we deplore ! However, Czfar himſelf, as 

well as every citizen of Rome beſides, looks 

upon you as ſhining forth; amidſt this general 

extinction of the great lights of the republic; in 

all the luſtre and dignity of wiſdom and virtue. 

Theſe conſiderations therefore ought greatly to 

alleviate the generous diſquietude of your heart. 

*Tis true, you are abſent from your friends and 

family : but this you have the leſs reafon to regret, 

as you are removed at the ſame time from many 

| very diſagreeable cireumſtances. I would parti- 

cularly point them out to you, but that I am 

unwilling you ſhould have the pain of hearing 

what you are ſo happy as not to ſee: an advan- 

| tage which renders your ſituation, I think, fo 

| much the more eligible than ours. 

I have thus far laid before you, in the warmeſt 

friendſhip of my heart, thoſe reaſons which may 

| juſtly contribute to lighten and compoſe your 

uneaſineſs. The reſt are to be found within 

| yourſelf : and they are conſolations which I 

| know by daily experience, to be of the beſt and 

moſt efficacious kind. I well remember that 

you paſſionately cultivated the whole circle of 
| ſciences from your earlieſt youth: and carefully . 

treaſured up in your mind whatever the wiſeſt 


Philoſophers have delivered concerning the beſt 
and 
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and happieſt regulation of human life. Now ay. oz. 
theſe- are contemplations both uſeful and enter- va 
taining even in ſeaſons of the greateſt calm and 
proſperity : but in the preſent calamitous ſitua- 

tion of public affairs, there is nothing elſe that 

can ſooth and compoſe our minds. I would not 

be ſo arrogant as to take upon myſelf to exhort 

a man of your ſenſe and knowledge, to have re- 
courſe to thoſe ſtudies to which I know you have 

your whole life been devoted. I will only ſay 

with reſpect to myſelf, (and I hope I ſhall be 
juſtified by your approbation) that I conſecrated 

all my time and attention to philoſophy, when I 
perceived there was no farther employment either 

in the forum or the ſenate for my favourite art 5. 

Scarce more room is there for the exerciſe of that 
excellent ſcience, in which you, my friend, are ſo 
eminently diſtinguiſhed *. I am perſuaded there- 


3 Oratory. 

Sulpicius diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his ſuperior {kill in 
the laws of his country: to the knowledge and practice of 
which ſcience, he principally devoted the ſtudies and the la- 
bours of his life. He was the firſt indeed among the Romans 
who ſeems to have traced and explained the principles of 
civil law ; and to have reduced that branch of knowledge 
from the vague and confuſed manner in which it had been 
formerly treated, into a regular and rational ſyſtem. 'The 
number of treatiſes which he is ſaid to have compoſed, a- 
mount to above an hundred and fifty: but nothing of his 
hand remains, except two very elegant and intereſting letters, 
addreſſed to Cicero in the eleventh book of the preſent col- 

-  leQion. See p. 6. and 28. of vol. iii. Cicer. de Clar. Orat. 
152. Pompon. de Orig. Juris. | 
| | fore, 
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Au. 707. fore, that I have no occaſion to admoniſh you 
to apply your thoughts to the ſame philoſophical 
contemplations : which if they were attended 
with no other advantage, would have this at 
leaſt to recommend them, that they divert the 
mind from dwelling on its anxieties. 

Your ſon applies himſelf to all the polite arts 
in general, with great ſucceſs : but he particu- 
larly excels in thoſe philoſophical ſtudies from 
whence I juft now profeſſed to derive the princi- 
pal conſolation of my life. I know not any man 

except yourſelf, for whom I have conceived a 
ſtronger affection : and indeed he very amply re- 
turns the warmth of my friendſhip. But he 
evidently ſhews at the ſame time, that in diſtin- 
guiſhing me with the marks of his reſpe& and 
eſteem, he imagines that he is acting in the moſt 
agreeable manner to your inclinations. Fare- 

wel. 
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Io PvnLvs Sravitrus T$avnicvs , 7 Procanſul, 


T Received the account you ſent” me of your A. U. 707. 
voyage, with much pleaſure; as it was aa 


prof that you are not unmindful bf cur 0 1 
ſhip? than which nothing, be allüred, can 

ford me a more real ſatisfaction. Would you 
ſtill oblige me more! ? let it be by freely commu- 
nicating to me the ſtate of your province, and 
the plan of government upon which you pro- 
ceed. For tho' the fame of your adminiſtration 
will undoubtedly reach me by many other Ways, 
yet I ſhall be moſt pleaſed in being made ac- 
quainted with it by your own hand. As for 
myſelf; the hazards to which my letters are 


expoſed, will not ſuffer me to be ſo frequent in 


giving you my ſentiments of public affairs, as 1 
ſhall be in appriſing you of what-paſſes amongſt 


us. I have hopes however that our collegue 


7 Czfar nominated him joint conſul with himfelf, in the 


year 30%: and Servilius exercifed the conſular functions 
at Rome, Whilſt his collegue was 8 in carrying on 
the war againſt Pompey in Macedo He was at "this 
time proconſul of Afia Minor: to which province he 


ſucceeded at the expiration of his conſulate, Ce/. Bet. 
Civil. 111, I, 


Vol. II. W ane® 3 Cæſar 
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A. 707. Cxſar * intends, and indeed that he actually has 
i under his conſideration, to eftabliſh a repub- 


1 
* 


lican form of government of ſome kind: and it 
is of much importance, that you ſhould be preſent 
in his council for this purpoſe. But if it be 
more ſor your own glory to preſide over Aſia, and 
Preſerve that ill-affe&ted part of the republic in its 
allegiance; I ought to regulate my inclinations 
by yours, and prefer what will moſt contribute 
to the advancement of your intereſt and your 
| honour. Be afſured I: ſhall employ my utmoſt 
zeal to promote both, by every mean that ſhall 
appear conducive to that end : among which 1t 
ſhall be my principal care to diſtinguiſh your il- 
luſtrious father with all poſſible marks of my 


— T—— — 
— = N 4 — dA 
* 


Cæſar was a fellow-member of the college of augurs 
with Cicero and Servilius f £4304 5450 
| _ 9 Servilius the father, after having paſſed thro? the office 
| of conſul in the year 673, was elected governor of Cilicia, 
| where he greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf in ſeveral obſtinate 
and ſucceſsful engagements with the pirate nations, that in- 
| feſted the Roman commerce in this part of the eaſtern world. 
| He particularly turned his arms againſt the Iſauri; a people 
] ſituated between Cilicia and Lycaonia; and having pene- 
| trated as far as their capital, he not only laid it level with 
| the ground, but demoliſhed ſeveral ſtrong forts which the 
| pirates pofſeſſed in the maritime parts of that-kingdom. It 
| was upon this occaſion, that he obtained the title of /au- 
| ricus.: and at his return to Rome he was honoured likewiſe 
| with 2 triumph. He died not long after this letter was 
| written, in an extreme old age, and is ſaid to have preſerved 
his health and ſenſes entire to his laſt moments. Liv. 
| | Epit. 93. Flor. iii. 6. Dio. xlv. P · 277. by 145 4 


ob- 
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obſeryance. This indeed is what 1 juſtly owe A. U. 107. 
him, not only in regard to his high character, 


and the friendſhip i in which we have been long 
united, but in return likewiſe to the many 


| favours which you and he have conferred upon 
me. F arewel, 


LETTER II. 
TO Ftp ned Flovros“. t 


Tee I have * been looking out for an 
occaſion of writing to you; yet J have not 
only been unable to meet with any patticular 


n Nigidias Figulus was a perſon of great diſtinction, not 
only in the civil, but literary world. He had paſſed thro? 
the offices of tribune and prætor, with much honour: and 
was at this time in the number of thoſe who were ſuͤfferin 
exile for having taken up arms on the fide of Pompey, He 
was extremely well verſed in all the liberal ſciences, but his 
ſtudies were principally conſecrated to moral and natural 
knowledge: in the latter of which he ſeems to have made 
ſuch extraordinary diſcoveries, as to have occaſioned a ſuſ- 
picion that he practiſed the magic art. He was much ad- 
diced to judicial aſtrology : and it is ſaid, that being in- 
formed' of the birth of Arias, he immediately pronoun- 
ced that he was deſtined to empire. Lucan has celebrated 
him for his learning of this kind; and repreſents him as 
prophetically declaring the future calamities of his country: 


A. Figulus, cui cura Deos e fel Th. 
No e fuit, Oe. N 1 * 


One of the commentators aſſerts, (though it does not appear 


U 2 ſubject 
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ſubject for that purpoſe, but find myſelf utterly 
at a loſs even to furniſh | out a common letter. 
The calamities "of « our country have. ſpoiled me 


for thoſe Jocoſe 95 with which, in happier 


1 


7 


has rendered me incapable of writing, or in 


truth of thinking, upon any ſubject of a chear- 
ful nature. There remains another ſpecies of 
letters of a. grave. and ſerious caſt, peculiarly 
adapted to theſe miſerable times. But as a letter 
of this kind ought -to contain either ſome pro- 
miſe of Alling you to ſurmount your misfor- 
tunes, or ſome arguments to ſupport you under 


them; from theſe too I am likewiſe excluded. 


Sunk indeed, as I am, into the ſame abject 
fortune as yourſelf; what aſſiſtance can I poſſi- 


bly offer you? In ſad truth, I am obliged to 


have recourſe myſelf to the aid of others: 


and I have much more reaſon to lament. 


that I live upon theſe diſgraceful terms, than 


to rejoice | that I am till in being. I fay not 
this from any extraordinary injuries which I 


| have ſuffered in my own perſon : indeed there 


is nothing which in the preſent conjuncture 


upon What author that Figulus died in exile, the year 
following the date of this letter. Ad 2. F. 1. 2. Cic. 
Fragm. dr Univer, in Princip, Dio. xlv. p. 270. Suct. in 
Aug. 94. Lucas, i. 693. | , | 
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L could wiſh for myſelf, that Cæſur has not AL 30% 
voluntarily offered me. Nevertheleſs, the ſor- Fn 


rows that oppreſs my heart, are of ſo ſevere a 
nature, that I think myſelf guilty of a crime 
in till continuing to live. For I live deprived 
of many of my moſt intimate friends, whom 
death, or thoſe public calamities which have dri- 
ven them from their country, have ſeparated | 
from me: as I have likewiſe loſt by the ſame” 
means all thoſe whoſe good- will J formerly don 
ciliated, when, by your aſſiſtance , I ſucceſs- 
fully ſtood forth in defence of the republic. "I 
have the unhappineſs at the ſame time to be 
placed in the midft of the general wreck and 
plunder of their fortunes : and not only have 
the pain to hear, (but what is far more affect- 
ing) am a ſpectator of the diſſipation of the 
eſtates which belonged to thoſe illuſtrious aſſo- 
ciates, who aſſiſted me in extinguiſhing the 
flames of that dangerous conſpiracy. In a word, 
I have. the mortification to find myſelf utterly 
diveſted of all credit, authority, and honours 
in that republic, where I once flouriſhed in the 
full poſſeſſion of thoſe glorious diſtinctions. 


This alludes to the affair of Catiline's conſpiracy: in 
which, as in every other article of public concern, Cicero 
was principally determined in his conduct, by the ſenti- 
ments and advice of Nigidius. Plut. in vit. Cicer. | 


U 3 Cæſar, 
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A. u. 707. Cæſar, 'tis true, acts towards me with the ut- 
w—Y= moſt generoſity : but his generoſity cannot re- 
| ſtore what J have loſt by the general violence 
| and confuſion of the times. Thus bereaved of 
thoſe advantages to which I was habituated by 
genius, by inclination and, by cuſtom, I ima- 
gine that the world is no leſs diffatisfied with me, 
than I am with myſelf. Formed indeed as I 
was by nature to be perpetually engaged in the 
nobleſt and moſt- important occupations, I am 
now deprived of every mean, not only of acting, 
but of thinking to any public purpoſe. There 
was a time when my aſſiſtance could have raiſed 
the obſcure, and protected even the guilty : but 
now I cannot ſo much as ſend a favourable pro- 
miſe to Nigidius; to the virtuous, the learned 
Nigidius; to the man who once flouriſhed in the 
higheſt credit, and who was always my warmeſt 
friend! Thus you ſee that I am totally diſ- 
qualified from writing letters to you of this 
king. - ©. 
The only ſubject that remains to me then, is 
w endeavour to draw off your mind from its in- 
quietudes, by laying before you ſuch arguments 
as may afford you a well-grounded conſolation. 
But if ever any man was peculiarly qualified to 
employ the ſtrongeſt reaſonings of this nature, ei- 
ther for his own uſe, or for that of others, moſt 


IO ; un» 
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undoubtedly it is yourſelf. Such therefore as A. b. 707. 
may be drawn from the refined ſources of philo. - 


ſophy, I will not pretend to touch: but ſhall 
leave them entirely to your own ſuggeſtions. 
Whatever is worthy of a man of true wiſdom and 
fortitude : whatever is agreeable to that character 
you have ſuſtained in the world, and to thoſe 
ſtudies in which you ſo early excelled; whatever, 
in ſhort, is expected from a great and exalted 
mind in the "circumſtances wherein you are 
placed, your own reflections will beſt ſupply. 
Iwill only take upon myſelf therefore to inform 
you of what I have been able to diſcover from 
my being ſituated in Rome, and giving a parti- 
.cular attention to every occurrence that paſſes, 
I will venture then with confidence to aſſure you, 
that your preſent troubles (perhaps too I might 
add, that thoſe of the republic itſelf) will not 
be of long continuance. For, in the firſt place, 
Cæſar ſeems well inclined to recall you from 
exile: and truſt me, I ſpeak this from no haſty 
conjecture. On the contrary, I examine his ſen- 
timents and diſpoſition ſo much the more ſtrictly, 
as I am leſs biaſſed in his favour by any particu- 
lar connections. I am perſuaded then that the 
ſingle reaſon for his delaying to reſtore you is, 
that he may with a better grace refuſe the ſame 

: U 4 _ favour 
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A. U. oy. favour to others, againſt whom he is more warm- 
9 incenſed. Lam ſutre at leaſt, that all his moſt 


intimate friends and favourites, both think 1 
Ra i of you highly to your advantage. 

In the next place, the populace, or rather I 
touts ſay the whole community in general, are 
ſtrongly in your intereſt. And let me add, that 
the republic herſelf, whoſe power at preſent, it 
muſt be conſeſſed, is certainly inconſiderable, 
but who muſt neceſſarily however recover ſome 
degree of credit; the republic herſelf; believe me, 
will ſoon obtain your reſtoration from thoſe who 
at this time hold her in ſubjection. In this reſpect 
therefore I may venture even to promiſe you ſome 
aſſiſtance. With this view, I ſhall cloſely attach 
myſelf to Cæſar's favourites, who are all of them 
indeed extremely fond of me, and ſpend much 
of their time in my company: as I ſhall inſinuate 
myſelf into an intimacy with Cæſar; to which my 
own modeſty has hitherto proved the {ſingle ob- 
ſtruction . In ſhort, I ſhall purſue every probable 
mean of this kind (and ſome too that I dare not 


It requires, perhaps, no ordinary EXORE of faith, to 
believe. it was modefly that kept Cicero at a diſtance from 
Cæſar. The, true reaſon indeed appears from Cicero's own 
account in the laſt paragraph of-the following letter : where 
he touches upon this article/in a more ingenuous manner, 
than he thought proper in the preſent inſtance. See the 1715 
and 22d letters of this book, 
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commit to paper) in order to obtain yoerires A. U. 7%. 
turn. As to other articles of aſſiſtüncde Ian WY _ 
ſenſible there are many who are petfectiy well 
inclined to offer you their ſervices; bet ydu may 
depend upon me as the firſt and forwardeſt in 
that number. The ſincere truth is, there is no 
part of my eſtate which is not as freely at your 
diſpoſal as it is at mine. But J will ſay the leſs 
upon this ſubje&t, as I would rather encourage 
you to hope (what I am well perſuaded will be 
the caſe) that you will ſoon have it in your power 
to make uſe of your own. In the mean while, 
let me conjure you to preſerve a firm and un- 
broken ſpirit; remembering; not only the fubs 
lime precepts you have received from other ces 
lebrated philoſophers, but thoſe likewiſe which 
have been the produce of your own judicious re- 
flections. If you attend to theſe, they will teach 
you to hope the beſt, and at the ſame time to 
meet whatever may happen with a wiſe compo- 
ſute of mind. But theſe are ſentiments: Which 


+ Nipidius publiſhed many treariſes on diffrent bndclies 
of human and ' theological ſeience : the ſubjects of Which 
Manntins; with his ufual learning and induſtry; has collett- 
ed from the ſeveral ancient writers wherein they are cited; 

It is probable from. the preſent paſſage; that he had publiſh- 
ed alſo ſome treatiſs concerning fortitude, / upon the Pycha- 
goric principles. It is certain at leaſt that Nigidius (and 
it is a eircumſtance greatly to the honour of his character) 
r n bring: wm N of N into lp 
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A. v. oy. no man is ſo capable to ſuggeſt to you as your- 
oY ſelf. I will only add then, that you may be 


aſſured of my carefully and zealouſly embracing 
every opportunity of pron ting your welfare: 
as I ſhall always retain a grateful remembrance 
of the generous ſervices you conferred upon me 
during my ſevere affliftions *; Farewel. 


LETTER Iv. 
To Maxcus MaRrcELLus®, 


Will not venture to condemn, tho' 1 have 
not myſelf purſued, thoſe meaſures in 
which I find you ſtill perſevere 7: as I have too 


with his countrymen : which, after having flouriſhed in 
Italy during ſome centuries, was now grown almoſt entirely 
out of repute. It is no wonder indeed that a ſyſtem which in 
_—__ of its precepts ſeems to have approached very near to 
the divine morality of the Chriſtian inſtitution, was rejected 
in an age in which the only faſhionable principles were, to 
acquire wealth by every means of avarice and injuſtice, and 
to diſſipate it by every method of luxury and profuſion. 
Cic. Fragm. de Univ. in 1 uy | 
5 'This alludes to Cicero's baniſhment, in the year 694 : 
at which time Nigidius was prætor. Pigh. Annal. ii. 361. 
For a particular account of the character and conduct 
of Marcellus, ſee rem. 3. let. 31. of Book iii. 
7 This alludes to the different conduct of Cicero and 
Marcellus, after the battle of Pharſalia; the former (as has 
already been remarked) having immediately returned into 
Italy, in order to throw himſelf at the feet of the con- 
queror ; the latter retiring to Mitylene, the capital of 
Leſbos. In this city Marcellus probably reſided, when the 
preſent letter was written, ; 
high 


* 
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high an opinion of your judgment, to think che A. b. 107. 
5 P ; wes # 45 


preference is due to my own. The friendſhip, 
however, in which we have ſo long been inti- 
mately united, together with thoſe ſingular 
marks of affection you have ſhewn towards me 
from your earlieſt youth, induce me to recom- 
mend to you what ſeems conducive to your in- 
tereſt, at the ſame time that it appears by no 
means inconſiſtent with your honour. 
Il am ſenſible, that you long foreſaw, no leſs 
than myſelf, thoſe calamities that have fallen 
upon our country : and I well remember the 
patriot- conduct you diſplayed during your glo- 
rious adminiſtration of the conſular office. But 
I remember too, that you diſapproved of the 
manner in which the civil war was conducted; 
and that far from-being ſatisfied either with the 
ſtrength or nature of Pompey's forces, you were 
always extremely diffident of their ſucceſs : 
in which, I need not add, I entirely agreed with 
you. In conformity to theſe our mutual ſenti- 
ments, as you did not enter very far into the 
war on your part; ſo I always endeavoured as 
much as poſſible to avoid it on mine. The point 
in conteſt between the adverſe parties, was not to 
be decided indeed by the force of their counſels, 
and the juſtice of their cauſe; in which we had 
yndoubtedly the advantage; but by the ſingle 
ſtrength 
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A. ver ltrengtkh of their U fd, wherein we were evi- 
dettly inferior. Vanquiſhed therefore we ac- 
| cordingly afe: or if virtue never can be van- 
quiſhed, yet certainly at leaſt we are fallen. Vour 
| conduct cannot but be. greatly and univerſally 
= applauded ir in having renounced the ſpirit of con- 
tention, when you loſt the hopes of ſucceſs : and 
you ſhewed, by your own example, that as a 
wiſe and honeſt patriot will always enter into a 
civil war with reluctance; ſo he will never chooſe 
to carry it on to its laſt deſperate extremity. 
Thoſe who did not purſue the fame meaſures, 
formed themſelves into two different parties: 
and while ſome retreated into Africa, in order to 
renew the war; others, and myſelf among the 
reſt, ſubmitted to the conqueror. But you 


«4 90 


gining, perhaps, that it was mean to eld; and 
obſtinacy to reſiſt, In this, I muſt confeſs, you 
are thoyght by many (1 might ſay, by the world 
in general) to have given a proof of your virtue: 
while there are numbers who admire it likewiſe 
as an inſtance of great magnanimity - Ne- 


| „ It is probable, that Brutus was in the number of thoſe 
1 | wha- were 1n e thoughts upon this occaſion: as may 
| be collected from” a paſſage in Seneca. This noble mora- 
| liſt relates, tliat drs in a treatiſe which he wrote con- 
, | Selle 48 vi ue, mentioned his having n a viſit to Mar- 
0 irylene : | where he found him in the utm 

— purſuing with all his uſual taſte and ſpirit, 


vertheleſs 
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vertheleſs there is 2. time, it ſbould ſeem, A, ax. 
when this meaſure may ceaſe to be any longer 
juſtifiable : : eſpecially as nothing, 1 am per- 
ſuaded, is wanting to eſtabliſh you in the full 0 
poſſeſſion of your fortunes, but Your. own con- , 
currence. For he in whom all power is center- 
ed *, has no other objection, I find, to granting 
you this favour, but that he is app. rehenſiye you 
are by no means diſpoſed to think it one. What 
my own ſe entiments are as to that Point, 15. too 
evident by my conduct, to render It neceſſa- 
ry to explain them. But this however 1 will 
ſay, that altho' you ſhould prefer a a-ſtate of per- 
petual exile, rather than be a ſpectator of what 
you cannot but diſapproye 3 yet you ſhould re- 
flect, that, i it is impoſſible, in any part of the 
world, to be placed out of the reach of his 
power whom you deſire to avoid. And eyen 
granting it probable that he ſhould ſuffer. you to 
the moral and polite arts. And I could not forbear 


„thinking (added Brutus) when L took my leave of Mar- 
«« cellus in order to return to Rome, that it was I myſelf, 
and not my friend, who deſeryed to he lamented as the 
« exile.” Seneca takes occaſion from hence to introduce 
a ſoliloquy which he puts into the mouth of this illuſtrious 
exile: and he concludes it with a ſentiment that raiſes tha 
higheſt idea both of Brutus and Marcellus. Let con- 

queted nations (he ſuppoſes Marcellus to have ſaid to 
+ Bure look with wonder upon Was r: but live thau, 
* * BavrTo MIRATORE CONTENTUS, ſatisfied with having 


ained the admiration of Brutus!“ Senec. Cosſel. ad 
Helo, 9. : 7 


* Cxfar. 


live 
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Aw; 507: live free and unmoleſted in a voluntary baniſh- 
ment; yet it deſerves your conſideration, whe- 
ther it would not be more eligible, whatever the 
ſituation of public affairs may be, to ſpend your 
days in Rome than at Rhodes, or Mytilene. 
But fince that power which we dread, extends 
itſelf over every part of the globe: is it not 
better to live ſecurely under your own roof, than 
in perpetual danger under that of another ? 
For myfelf at leaſt, if even death were my re- 
ſolution,” yet I would rather chooſe to expire in 

my own country and in my own manſion, than 
| at a ſtranger's houſe, and in a foreign land. 
= All who love you (and your illuſtrious virtues 
have rendered that party extremely numerous) 
join with me in theſe ſentiments. In this we 
have a regard likewiſe to the preſervation of 
your eſtate : which we ſhould be ſorry to ſee 
diſſipated. For though neither that perſon who 
governs the republic, nor indeed the repub- 
lic itſelf, would ſuffer any injuries of this 

1 kind to remain always unredreſſed; yet I would 

not in the mean time have your eſtate expoſed to 

| the depredations of certain lawleſs invaders, 

F whom I ſhould not ſcruple to name, if I were 

11 not perſuaded that you r well know to 

whom ! allude. 

| | Tour 
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Your very excellent relation Caius Marcellus , A. U. 507. 
diſcovers a ſingular zeal in his frequent and ea. 


neſt applications to Cæſar on your behalf. And 
tho” I am not in a ſituation to ſecond theſe his 
ſollicitations, I claim however the next rank in 
my anxiety for your welfare. The truth is, I 


have ſtood too much in need of an advocate my- 
ſelf, to take the liberty of acting 1 


another: as all the merit 1 can plead; is 


have yielded after having been er: Supt 3 


N evertheleſs, as far as my advice and endeavours 
can be of any avail in your affairs, they are not 
wanting to Caius. The reſt of your family do 
not think proper to conſult me: tho' they may 
always be aſſured of finding me ready to exert 
my beſt ſervices wherever your intereſt is con- 
cerned. Farewel. 


Wh An account has been given of him in rem. 4 ps 323. 
vo 


-: > hes vn; 3. on the preceding letter. 


L. E T- 


A. U. 705. 


3 
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2Should have written to you. üben if it had 
Aabeen either in my power to have promiſed you 


| "any ffetual affiftance, or neceffary- to have of- 


Fred you ay eonſplation: one or the other being 
the part of every friend, in ſo unhappy a conjunc- 


| ture as the preſent. Hut I forbore the latter, as 


T Was“ informed by many hands, of the reſolute 


| and. philoſophical” ſpirit with which you ſupport 


the vhjuſt perſecution you are fuffering from the 
violence of The times, and of the ſtrong conſola- 
tion you receive from the conſciouſneſs of that in- 
tegrity by which all your counfets and actions to- 
wards the public were directed. If this account be 
true, (and let me earneſtly exhort you to verify 
it) you reap the happy fruits of thoſe noble con- 
templations, in which, I well know, you have 
ever been converſant. I will venture at the ſame 
time to aſſure you, (how unneceſſary ſoever that 

# The perſon to whom this letter is inſcribed, is mentioned 
by no other antient writer: ſo that nothing more is known 
of him than what may be collected from this and two more 


epiſtles addreſſed to him in the preſent book. It appears he 
was at this time in exile, as having taken part againſt Cæſar 


in the civil war: and that he was ſoon afterw ards reſtored to 
| his country by the good offices of Dolabella. 


aſſurance 
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aſſurance "way" be to a man fo perfectly well A. U. 27. 
acquainted with the pieſent age; and. ſo tho- i | 
roughly verſed in the annals of all the paſt) 

that, the cruel 1 injuries under which you are op- 

preſſed, cannot poſſibly continue long. And 


1 — — — 
. — — WYWA,4 


who if he is leſs a politician in theory perhaps” l 
than he wiſhes, .is certainly much more ſo by 1 
experience than he deſires. Cæſar indeed ſeems i 
to be every day more and more inclined to adopt 
thoſe equitable meaſures, which our public cir- 
cumſtances require. The cauſe 'likewife for 
which you ſuffer is of filch a nature, that it muſt 
neceſſarily r revive and flouriſh with the republic; p 
which moſt undoubtedly cannot always remain in 
its preſent ſtate of ſubjection. To which 1 will. 
add; that Cæſar is continually giving proofs 
df greater moderation and generoſity than we 
once imagined he would have ſnewn. But as 
inſtances of this kind are generally produced by 
particular conjunctures, and frequently too de- 
pend upon very minute circumſtances; I ſhall 
watch every favourable moment, and endeavour. 
to improve it to your beſt advantage: for you 
may be aſſured I ſhall neglect no opportunity of 
aſſiſting and alleviating your misfortunes. I hope: .. 
likewiſe that the time is approaching, when I 
| ſhall be enabled to promiſe you ſome more effec -. 
* Vol. II. X E tual 5 


. faithful biene; ; in which number 1 Claim 
the principal rank, 
Let me con: clude with intreating you to pre- 
ſerve a firm OF unbroken fortitude : for this is 
a poſſeſſion which depends entirely upon your- 
ſelf, As to what is in the diſpoſal of Fortune, 
it muſt be governed by p articular circumſtances : 1 
and 1 ſhall exert all my. p47 RA to turn, them in 
| the moſt advantageous. manner for your 'ntereſt. 
Neft 


LETTER VI. 


To Gatius% | 


Am PIs ſurpriſed at your 3 as 1 


am ſure they are altagether without founda- 
tion. But were they ever ſo just they would 


„ Manutius conjectures, Fe this Gallus is the ſame with 
Publius Seſtius, to whom'the'5th letter of ale firſt book is ad- 


: whoſe family-name,: he ſu (from a paſſage 
95 | which he cites out of og oration 14 15 10) to have been 


Galle, "TU learned commentator ſupporta this opinion 
9 come. 


9 


* 
— 
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come with a very il grate from you, who ought A. v. 7% 

to have remembered thoſe marks of diſtinction 

you reveived from me during my conſulate. It 
teems however, (for fo you are pleaſed to inform 
me) that Cæſar will certainly reſtore yo. T 
know you are never ſparing of your boaſts: but 
I know too; that they have the ill luck fever to. 
be credited. It is in the ſame fpirit you remind 
me, that you offered yourſelf as a candidate för 
the triburitial office, merely in order ts ſerve 
me. Now to ſhew you how much I am in your 
inteteſt, 1 wiſh you were a tribune ſtill: as in 
that cafe you could not be at a loſs for an ixtrr- 
cefſor * You go on to teproach me, with not 
daring to ſpeak my ſentiments. In proof how- 
ever of the contrary, I need only refer you to the 
reply I made, when you had the front to folicit 

my affiftance. - ee E 


with ſome very plauſible reaſons: but as the point in queſ- 
tion is of little conſequence, the reader will readily excuſe 
me that I ſave him the trouble of conſidering them. Gallus 
ſeems to have been in the number of the Pompeian exiles : 
and to have drawn upon himſelf this letter, in anſwer to one, 
wherein he had reproached Cicero with ingratitude, in re- 
fuſing to aſſiſt him with his good offices. 

$ Probably during Cicero's exile. 

6 Cicero's witticiſm in this paſſage, turns upon the double 
ſenſe of the word intercefſer : which beſides its general mean- 
ing, has telation likewiſe to a particular privilege annexed 
to the tribunitial office. For 2 tribune had the liberty 
of interpoſing his negative upon the proceedings of the ſe- 
nate: which act was called interceſſio, and the perſon who 
executed it was ſaid to be the interce/or of the particular law, 
er other matter in deliberation, 


: | X 2 Thus, 
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8 Au. 707. 1 Thus, (to let you: ſee how abſolutely impotent 
warmed; co 


you are, where you moſt affect to appear for- 
midable) I thought proper to anſwer you in your 


| own” ſtile, ! If you-had made your remonſtrances 


in the ſpirit of good manners, I ſhould with plea- 
ſure, as I could with eaſe, have ur r my- 


ſelf from your charge: and in truth, ĩt is not your 


conduct, but your language, that I have reaſon 


to reſent. I am aſtoniſhed indeed that you, of 
all. men living, ſhould accuſe me of want of free- 


dom, who are ſenſible it is by my means that 
there is any freedom left in the republic 7. I ſay 
you of all men living: becauſe, if the informa- 
tions you gave me concerning Catiline's conſpi- 
racy, were falſe; where are the ſervices of which 
you remind me? If they were true, you yourſelf 
are the beſt judge how great thoſe obligations are 


which I have conferred upon every Roman in 
general. Farewell. 


0 7 det to bis havivg ſupprefied cause 5 conſpiracy 
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To P. SERVILIUS Isaukrfcus, Frocn fer. 


Winner I was proconſul of Cilicia, (to A. v. ey. 
k | — 


Y V which, you know, three Aſiatic depart- 
ments were annexed) there was no rnan with 
whom I entered into a ſtricter intimacy than with” 
Andro, the ſon of Artemon, of Laodicea. I 
Fas his gueſt during my reſidence in that city : . 
as his temper and manner of life extremely well 
accorded with mine. But my eſteem for him roſe 
ſtill higher after I left the province; having up- 


on many ſubſequent occaſions experienced the- 


| gratitude with which he preſerved me in his re 


membrance. Accordingly, it was with great 


The claſſic writers ſ of Aſia in three different ſenſes: 
which if not carefully diftinguiſhed, are apt to create great 
confuſion. Sometimes they comprehend under the denomi- 
nation of Afa, that vaſt tract of land which made up the 
third part in their general diviſion of the whole globe : ſome- 
times they mean only ſo much of that continent which was 
terminated by the bay of Iſſus, and the Pontus: and ſome- 
— the confine it to a ſtill more limited portion, and un- 

ang by Afia that kingdom which Atalus Philometor, 
Rh 0 Pergamus bequeathed to the Romans: containing 
Myfia, Phrygia, Ionia, Lyeaania, &c. In the two former 
of theſe ſenſes, Cilicia was a province of Aſia: in the latter 
it was not. It is with reſpect therefore to this laſt diviſion, 
that Cicero calls the three diſtricts annexed to his govern- 
ment of Cilicia, * in one of which the city of Lao- 
dicea was included.- | Sigon, de Jur. Province i. 10. « 


N 5 X 3 pleaſure 
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A. u. 707. pleaſure I lately ſaw him in Rome: as you will 
"Yo caſily believe, who know by the many good 


offices you have yourſelf conferred upon his 
_ countrymen, how few of them are diſpoſed to be 
thus ſenſible of obligations, I mention theſe 
circumſtances to ſhew you, in the firſt place, that 
it is not without reaſon 1 intereſt myſelf i in his 
concerns: and in the next, that his merit well 
entitles him to a generous reception under your 
2 I ſhall be greatly indebted ta you there- 

ore for giving him a proof of the regard you bear 
me,, by receiying him into your protection, and 
aſſiſting him in all his affairs: ſo far, I mean, as 
may be canliſtgnt with your conyenience and 
your honour, And this I moſt earneſtly requeſt, | 
as an inſtance of your friendſhip that will be ex: 
_ ceedingly agreeable to me, F arexel, 


LETTER VI 
To Txznianus.. 


Am no leſs fenſible of the ſhare vou allow m 
1 in your friendſhip, than I am conſtious of that 
affection which I have ever entertained: for you in 
return. Agreeably to theſe ſentiments, I always 
lamented that it was your choice, or rather I 
ſhould ay your fate, to. perſevere in our civil, 
Wars? 
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Wars: and 1 how feel the ſame concern at the AU. . 

unjuſt delay you meet with in being reſtored to 
yaur eſtate and honours, as you have always 
ſhewn in my misfortunes. I have frequently and 
fully opened my heart upon this ſubject, not only 
to Poſtumulenus, to Seſtius, and to our com- 
mon friend Atticus, but lately alſo to your freed- 
man Theuda: to eath of whom 1 have given re- 
peated aſſurances, that it is my earneſt defire to 
ſerve both you and your children to the ut- 
moſt of my ability. 1 beg therefore, when you 
| write to the latter, that you would affure them 
they may moſt readily command me upon every 
occaſion wherein my purſe, my pains, or my 
fincere advice (for theſe at leaſt are ſtill in my 
power) can be of any advantage to their affairs, 
If I enjoyed that influence and authority in the 
commonwealth, to which the public ſervices I 
have performed moſt juſtly entitle me; you, who 
deſerve every honour that can be conferred, as as 
well as are confeſſedly the firſt of that illuſtrious 
order to which you belong *, ſhould retain the 
fame diſtinguiſhed rank in the republic you once 
poſſeſſed. But fince we both of us fell at the 
ſame time and in the fame cauſe , I can only 
promiſe you what yer remains in my power: the 


The equeſtrian, 


RX 4 ſmall 


Ip 
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A.U.707; ſmall aſſiſtance I mentioned above, together 
— with that little degree of credit which I ſtill 


perhaps, have in ſome fort preſerved from the 
general wreck of my former dignities. I have 
reaſon indeed from many inſtances to believe, 
that Cæſar is not averſe to me: and almoſt all 
his principal favourites, who happen to be per- 
ſons to whom I have formerly rendered very con- 
ſiderable ſervices, diſtinguiſh me with peculiar 
marks. of their eſteem and conſideration. If 
therefore I ſhould find a favourable opportunity 
of applying to Cæſar in your behalf, (which I am 
more and more inclined to hope, from what I can 
diſcover by the converſation of theſe my friends ; ;) 
I ſhall not fail yery ſtrenuouſly to ſolicit him! in 
perſon for your reſtoration: as it is upon the ob- 
taining of this point that the recovery of your 
eſtate muſt depend. It i is unneceſſary to enter 
into particulars ypon this article : let. me only 
aſſure you in one word, that I am wholly and 
moſt affectionately devoted to your ſervice. 
But as it much imports me that all your fa- 
mily ſhould be appriſed of this truth; 1 hope 
your letters will acquaint them, that Trebia- 
nus may command whatever is in the power 


_of Cicero to perform. I particularly mention 


this, as I am deſirous they i be perſuaded, 
that, 


_- 
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that there is nothing ſo difficult which I ſhould A. v. 507, 
not with pleaſure undertake, in order ta render 9 
you any W F rene. 


. 
wid a of 


TO Quin TU s GALL tus. 2 


H O' I hope to receive many inſtances-here> | 

after of the regard you bear me ; (of which 
indeed you have long ſince rendered me ſuf- ; 
ficiently ſenſible) yet there is one which at preſent 
occurs, wherein you may give me a very con- 
vincing proof of your friendſhip. Lucius Op- 
pius, the ſon of Marcus, is a merchant in Philg- 
melium *, with whom I am extremely intimate. 

But beſides warmly recommending him as a man 
I love; I muſt likewiſe claim your kindneſs to 
him as he is an agent for Egnatius Rufus, 
a Roman knight, with whom 1 am moſt af- 
ſectionately connected, not only by a daily in- 
tercourſe, but by many and great good offices. I 
beſeech you then to take the perſon of Oppius, 
together with the affairs of Egnatius into your 
protedtion 3 0 requeſt which I make with as 


* Who this perſon was, is entiply els, He ſeems 
to have been ſetting out for the government of one of the 
eaſtern provinces, when this letter was written. 


A city of Phrygia, upon the borders of Galatia. 
EBT of ow rea | much 


274 
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A . 70. much zeal as if my on intereſt were concerned, 
Yo Again arid again therefore ] infreat your compli- 


ance. I beg likewiſe thaty6u wovld give two or 
three lines, to be preſented to you as a memo- 
randum when you ſhall arrive in your provi nce. 


But I defire you would expreſs them in ſuch 


you of *my-(tirtjdſkip, is to convince your fami- 


terms, as may ſtrongly remind you how very 


22 I applied | in det of theſe my friends, 


LETTER x. 
| To Mazevs Mazxczirvs, 


"Dare not pretend to adviſe, or to animate, a 
man of your diſtinguiſhed judgment and mag- 


nanimity : much lefs ſhall I attempt to ſend you 


any conſolation. If it be true, indeed, that you 
bear the ſad events which have lately happened, 
in. the manner I am informed ; I haye more rea- 
ſon to. congratulate your fortitude,. than to ſooth 
your affliction, But were the fact entirely other- 


| wiſe, and you had ſunk under the preſſure of our 


public misfortunes ;- yet J am ſo far from being 
qualified to alleviate your ſorrows, that I am al- 


together incupable of affuaging my own; The 
ſingle teſtimony,. therefore, that I: can give 


iy 
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ly by my readineſs in cocmplying with alk chals A. mn 

requeſts, that there axe no ſurvicęs ſh-greatwhich 

they have not ann Wenne 2 

account. 

But: notwithſtanding 1 juſt nawtifeldined.o 

right of ſending you my admonitions: yer J can: 

not forbeat ſaying (and you may conſider it either 

a my adyice, my opinion, an hat my friends 
ſhip would not fuffer me to ſuppreſs) that I wiſs | 
you would prevail with yourſelf: to adopt the | 
ſame meaſures which L have purſued, and return 

to Italy, I wiſh indeed you would-be be perſuaded 

to think, that if the republic ſhould in any de- 

gree fubſiſt, you ought to liye in it, as one who, 

tho! juſtly, and in the general eſtimation off the 


world, is deſrrving af the bigheſt rank, yet wiſely BH 
ſubmitted to the irreſiſtible neceflity off the times v | | 


and if the republic ſhould. be totally deſtroyed, 
that you would look upon Rome as the moſt pro- 
per ſcene of exile. For, tell me, my friend, if 
liberty be the object of our purſuit ; what part 
of the world is exempted from the preſent. 
dominion ? or if ſame place of retirement be 
what we ſeek ; where can we find a more eligible 
retreat, than in our native country ? And, be- 
lieve' me, he who holds the ſupreme power, is 
not only a friend to genius and literature, buy 


a. 
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2 diſpoitd, as far as the circumſtances and ſitua- 
tion of his affairs will permit, to pay a particu- 

lan regard to thoſe who are diſtinguiſhed by their 
birth * and dignities. But this is going farther 
than J intended. To return therefore to the 
ſingle purpoſe of my letter: let me aſſure you 
that I am wholly yours, and ready to co-operate 
with your relations in every inſtance wherein they 
ſhall approve themſelves ſuch *. But if they 
ſnould not; you may depend at leaſt upon my 
acting upon all occaſions agrecably to our r 
ſhip. F arewel. 


4 The family of Marcellus was one of the noble i in * roofing 
See rem. 3. p. 320. vol. 1j. : 

It appears from this and other paſſages in theſe letters, 
that ſome part of Marcellus's family diſcovered leſs warmth 
in pro promoring his welfare, than ſcems to have bee ade ta 
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LETTER X. 


ro Parikivs Parvs,. N 


[ . a letter from you forme. 1 time — A. u. 707. 
by. your courier, Phileros, as alſo another VV ® 
three Jon ago by the hands of Zethus : : both = 
which 1 will. now anſwer. It was with much 
ſatisfaction I found by the former, that you were 
extremely ſenſible of the concern I expreſſed for 
your, health. Believe me, however, a letter 
could but faintly repreſent the uneaſineſs I ſuf- 
ſereck upon that account. For tho" I cannot bur, 
acknowledge, that there are many from whom.T' 
receive great marks of eſteem and affection; yet: 
| There is not one in that number whom I prefer to 
Jourſelf. It is a very great, perhaps I might ay 
2 principal inducement for my holding you in 
this rank, that you have long diſtinguiſhed me 
with an unvaried friendſhip: yet this is a cir-: 
cumſtance which you ſhare in common with many 
others. But your amiable diſpoſition, and thoſe 
agreeable qualities of every kind which you poſ- 
ſeſs, are claims to my heart in which you are: 
without a rival. To theſe I muſt add, I will not 
call it the Attic, but (what is far more ſpirited) 
the true old Roman wit, which fo elegantly enli- 
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Au. 707, vens your converſation, I will not ſeruple in- 
true deed to acknowledge, (whatever you may think 

of me from the vonfeſſton) that F am wonderfully 

delighted with humour; eſpecially with that ſort 
| which is of our own domeſtic growth. I eſteem 
| this latter kind ſo much the more, as it is now 
Pat Les * become extremely uncommon: for by the admiſ- 
ſion ſome years finte of the Latians into Rome; 

and lately even of the Gauls themſelves, our 

native humour has been tainted with the infuſion” 
of foreign cant, and is almoſt entirely extinct . 


© Phe inhabitants of Latium: 2 =_ of Italy rich is now 
called the Gampagra di Roma, They obtained the honour 

and advantage of being made free of Rome, towards the 
cleſe of the Italie war, A. U. 664. Ses rem. 2. p · 77. ot 

vol. i. Pigh. Annal. ii. 226. . 

5 Ceſar in the wantonneſs of his power, had lately ad- 
-. mired; ſeveral-of the Gaus into the provileges of Romar ci- 
tizens: and had even introduced. ſome of them to a ſeat is 
the ſenate. Set. in wit. Jul. 75. ent ork 38 
7 It is difichle, if not rimpoſible,: to determine 
with any preciſion, what it was that diſtinguiſhed the ſpirit 
of this true old Ruman wit and Humour! which Cicero here 

| repreſents as almoſtꝭ entirety extindl. But in general, as far 
| as can be collected from other parts of our author's writings, 
| it ſeems to have confiſted ihr chey call Vr hanity: a term 
however which they themſel ves did not well know how to 
explain. For when Brutus in the dialogue concerning the 
moſticelebrated orathrs; inquires, Qui ef ife taullem wrbuni- 
zatis color ? Qicero replies, Ne/cio = fantum efje guandam cio. 
Nevertheleſs, it appears by what he immediately ſubjoins, 
to have reſulted from 2 carta reſtnement of expreſſion 
and elegancy of pronuneiation, which was. to be found 

_ only _—__ the moſt'polite and cultivatetriatives me. 
Nerhaps; therefore, it was this inexplicable gract off lan- 
guage and utzerance chat was infected by. the admiſion 


For 
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For this reaſon, whenever I converſe with you, IA. U. 77. 
imagine myſelf tranſported back into former times, 
and to be talking with the Granii, the Lucilii, or in 

truth even with the Craſſi and the Lzlii of old“. 

There is not a fingle perſon indeed, except your- 

lf, in. whom I can diſcoyer the leaſt vein 

of that ariginal ſpirit which ſo agreeably di- 
ſtoguiſhed the pleaſantry of our fore-fathers.. 

But ſince to theſe uncommon charms. of wit, you 

add. the attractions likewiſe of fo ſingular a 


of theſe ſtrangers into Rome: who probably had introduced 

ng, the litt ann humour, a foreign tone 
7 voice, together with an exotic turn of phraſeology. 
; 3 aſhion of this kind, would ne 
Sich that, 


y exun-· 
1 it which ſaaſoned the old Roman atry; 
with a _— ore — 5 Cicero pn Pear 
it) a certain exquiſite taſte and flavour peculiar to its native 
ſoil, Jide Cit. de Clar, Qrater. 170. et feg. 

The ſeveral perſons here mentioned were celebrated wits, 
who flouriſhed e the time that Cicero was born, that is, 
in the conſulate of C. Atilius, Serranus and Q. Servi- 
lius Capio, U. C. 647. Tha reader has. already had 
ſome account. of Lelins in ram. 5 l 4+ vol. I. rast 
ld W.. — a. nar vg — times: — 
iled his eleguence when: be was only twenty - one | 
age, At, the trial of C. Carbo, . in the. 
diſtutbanges which were raiſed; by the Gracechj, Lucilius 


was- Bm n knight, and great uncle ta Pawpey, He con- 
dera —— that. Kind af ſatynical poetry. which 
received its .utmott perfection in the following: centur/ from: 
the handy of Horace, Some fragments af hie wruings fill 
remain. Granias was a. perſon of lou rank being only a 
praeo, ar. ſort of cryer in the oourts of juſtices Cicero how - 
ever, has immortaliſed his memory. by the frequent anco- 
ED os upon the ſingular eleganee and-pleaſantry of; 
his wit and bameur. Cic. de Clar. Orat. 158, 159, Cc. Nac. 
Profs, fur les $88, Horace v. 10. 11 
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AV. 765; friendſhip towards myſelf; can you wonder that 
l was greatly alarmed at your late vety dange- 
dos indiſpoſition? ? 

As to vor other letter, in which you acquit 
yourſelf of all intention to diſſuade me from my 
Neapolitan purchaſe”, and the aflurance you give 
me'that you only meant to adviſe my continuance 
in Rofne; 1 underſtood you” in no other ſenſe. 
But I ſuppoſe! (and your letter now before me 
confirms the ſuppbſition) that you did not agree 
with me in thinking I might be juſtified, I will 

| not ſay in wholly renouncing, but in ſeldom tak- 
ing a part in public affairs. With this view I 
| imagine it was, that you reminded me of thoſe 
| times in which Catulus acted, ſo. diſtinguiſhed a 
| part ꝰ. But tell me, my friend, what teſem- 
| | | 


See the laſt paragraph in P: 252. of this vol. WAA: 4 
„Q. L. Catulus was conful in the year 675, and died 
a klbout the year 693: during which period he had many op- 
| portunities of exerting his patriotiſm, by riſing up againſt the 
| gradual encroachments of Pompey and Czfar upon the public 
| iberty. Thus he oppoſed with a ſpirit worthy the beſt times 
| of antient Rome, that unlimited and-unconſtitutional com-' 
miſſion, which was granted to Ne under a pretence of 
the piratic wat : and rendered himſelf ſo gloriouſſy obnexious 
to Cæfar, that the latter endeavoured, tho' unſucceſsfully, to 
| blaſt his well-eſtabliſhed credit by an impeachment for em- 
| bezzling the public: treaſute. In ſhort, the welfare of his 
country was the great and conſtant object of his unwearied 
| labours : in which he -perſevered with -a zeal and reſolution 
which no fears or hopes could ſhake; and which Cato, of 
all his contemporaries ſeems alone to have equalled. Pigh. 
Annal. ii, 279. Dio. xx3vi. P. 18. 49. 50% Orat. pro Sext. 
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blance.is there between thoſe days and the preſent? A. u. 707. 


I was at that period far from being inclined to ab- 
feat myſelf from the care of the republic: as I then 
late at the helm of the commonwealth, and ſhared 
in the direction of its moſt important motions . 

But now I can ſcarce claim the privilege to of- 
ficiate even in the loweſt functions of the ſtate. 
Were I to reſide therefore altogether at Naples, 
would there be a ſingle decree of the ſenate the 
leſs by my abſence? On the contrary, tho” I live 
in Rome, and appear publicly in the forum, they 
are ſettled by our friend in his own houſe, 
entirely without my participation. If I happen, 
however, to occur to his memory, he ſometimes 
does me the honour to prefix my name. Ac- 
.cordingly I am often informed from Syria and 
Armenia, that a decree of the ſenate is publiſh- 
ed in thoſe provinces, and publiſhed too as made 
on my motion, of which I had never heard the 
leaſt mention befote. You will ſuſpect, per- 
haps, that I am not ſerious : but be aſſured I 
ſpeak the literal truth. I have at this inſtant 


1 The conſalate of Cicero fell within the period mention- 
ed in the preceding remark : that is, in the year 690. 
Cefar. 


It was uſual in drawing up the decrees of the ſenate, 
to prefix the names of thoſe ſenators who were * 
oncerned in promoting them. 
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Au. 707. letters in my poſſeſſion from the remoteſt poten- 


tates of the globe, returning me thanks for having 
procured them an acknowledgment of their regal 
title from the ſenate : when I was fo far from 
knowing they were honoured with that appellation, 
that I was utterly ignorant there were any ſuch 
perſons exiſting. Nevertheleſs, as long as this 
fuper-intendant of our manners ſhall continue in 
Rome, I will comply with your advice: but 
the moment he leaves us , I ſhall certainly 


2 It was the ambition of foreign princes to obtain an ac- 
knowledgment of their regal title from the ſenate, and to 
be declared friends and allies of the republic : an honour 
which in the more regular times of the Roman government, 
was but rarely granted, and only in conſideration of ſome 
fignal ſervices. But in that general corruption which pre- 
-ceded the ruin of the commonwealth; this honour became 


venal: as it ſupplied a. very plentiful ſtream of wealth to 


thoſe leading men in the ſtate, who were not aſhamed to pro- 
ſtitute the moſt facred privileges to their inſatiable avarice. 
Cæſar in particular, drew immenſe riches from this ſingle 
"ſource : a ſtrong inftance of which has already been pro- 
duced, in rem. 2. p. 51.:vol. i, C. Bel. Gal. i. 43. Suet. in 
wit. Jul. 54. wo 
74 This title had lately been decreed to Cæſar, by which he 
was inveſted with all the power of the cenſorial office, with- 
out the name. It does not appear for what reaſon he choſe 
this appellation rather than that of cenſor. Some have ſup- 
poſed that it was from an affectation of modeſty : but na 
who affipn this reaſon ſeem to forget, that Cæſar did not hlu 
to be aſſociated with the gods in the public worſhip of hs 
degenerate Romans.  Suet. in vir. Jul. 76. Appian. Bel. 
Civil. iii. p. 494 . | a 5 
*5 Cæſar was at this time preparing to ſet out upon his 
expedition againſt the two ſons of Pompey, who had 
-afittabled a very conſiderable army in Span. 


ſet 


Boox IX. os CIC E R O. 


ſet out to join you over a plate of muthidgms do A. U. 707, 
If I can procure a houſe at Naples, it is my 


_ purpoſe, you muſt know, to live ſo abſtemiouſly 
that what our late ſumptuary law“ allows for 
one day's expence, ſhall ſuffice me for ten. Bur 
if I cannot meet with one to my ſatisfaction, I 
intend to be your gueſt: and I am fure it is not 
in my power to oblige you more. | 


Tho' I mentioned in my laſt, ala 


{paired of Sylla's houſe ; yet I have not abſolutely 
given up all thoughts of that purchaſe. Agreeably 
therefore to your offer, I beg you would take 
ſome workmen with you in order to ſurvey it: for 
if the walls and roof are in a good repair, I ſhall 
perfectly well approve of all the reſt. Farewel. 


_ This dim d was in great eſteem among the Romans. 


* This law was enacted by Cæſar ſoon after his return 
from the African war. It regulated the expences of the Ro- 
mans, not only with regard to oy tables, but = their 
drefs, equi — and bui ings. But Czſar ſeems 
to have foun it a much eaſier taſk to corrupt, than to re- 
form : for though he was very deſirous of enforcing this Ja- 
lutary law; yet it appears to have been — in obs 
ſerved. Sue, VT 43. Ad At. X111. 7 
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LETTER XII. 
To TxzBoNntvs. 


A. U. 20%. HHO I had always a great affection for 
nd as: Dolabella, yet I never received any favour 
from him till now. Indeed, he never before had 
'an opportunity of repaying thoſe good offices he 
owed me; for having more than once ſtood forth 
in his defence. But his late zeal in protecting 
your eſtate, together with his preſent aſſiſtance 
in promoting your reſtoration, have ſo abun- 
dantly ſatisfied every claim have to his ſervices, 
that there is no man to whom I think myſelf 
| ; more: ſtrongly obliged. I take ſo fincere a part 
| with you in the joy of this event, that inſtead 
| of your thanks, I expect your congratulations. 
The former indeed I by no means deſire : but 
the latter you: may . nee propaiety. ſend 
me. 

Since your diſtinguiſhed merit has thus removed 
all obſtruftions to your return; it will be agreeable 
to your good- ſenſe and greatneſs of mind, to for- 

get all that you have loſt, and reflect only on the 
| | advantages you have recovered. You will re- 

member then, that you are reſtored to your 
ea | | | family 
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family and to your friends; and that whatever A. U. 705. 
you have ſuffered in your eflate, is conſiderably . 
over-ballanced by the glory you have acquired: 
which I am perſuaded would be ſtill more ac- 
ceptable to you, if the republic * in any de- 
gree ſubſiſted. 

ls have received a letter from my "friend Veſto- bo 
rius, wherein he informs me of the grateful 
mention you make of my ſervices. I am ex- 
tremely obliged to you for your profeſſions of 
this kind in general, but. particularly for thoſe 
you expreſſed to our friend Syro *: as I am 
greatly deſirous to approve my conduct upon 
all occaſions to every ſenſible and judicious man. 

Il hope to ſee you very ſoon. Farewel. 
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A celebrated Epicurean philoſopher, who is ſaid to have 
been Virgil's preceptor. | 
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LETTER AX. 


__ To Maxcvs Bzures . 


A.U-707- T Am perſuaded that your quæſtor Marcus Var- 


N . 10 who 1s ſetting out to attend you, needs 
no rebommmendatfon to your favour : for I doubt 


1 3M dess Brutus was nephew to Cato: whoſe virtues he 
pad e my 5 a 


the juſt ambition to copy. He ſeems however in ſgme 
Points to have fallen ſhort of the model he propoſed co thi 
tate; as he by no means acted up to that inflexible unMor- 
mity of condua, which renders the character of Cato ſo 
ortouſly ſifigular, Thus, tho” Brutus at the battle of Phar- 

ia engaged on the fide of Pompey ; yet immediately after 

"the inſucceſsful event of that action, he not only made his 
peace with Czfar, but was willing to contribute to the ruin 
of that cauſe in which he had ſo lately engaged. For when 


_ Czſar was doubtful what route Pompey had taken in his 
night; it was by the advice and in formation of Brutus that 


he followed him into Egypt. Czfar, juſt before he ſet out 
for Africa, appointed Brutus governor of Ciſalpline Gaul : 
which he adminiſtered with great moderation and integrity. 
It was during his reſidence in this province that the preſent 
and following letters addreſſed to him in this book, appear 
to have been written. Plut. in vit. Brut. - ho © 1B 


> Some of the commentators have ſuppoſed, that this is the 

celebrated Marcus Terentius Varro, to whom ſeveral letters 

in the preceding book are addreſſed, But Cellarius has 

juſtly * that the age and dignity of that illuſtrious 

Roman, render it highly improbable he ſhould at this time 

have been 8 to Brutus, who was a much younger man 
e 


than himſelf. Perhaps the perſon recommended in this 


letter, is the ſame whom Horace mentions as an unſucceſs- 
ful adventurer in ſatyric poetry : W 


Hoc erat, experto fruſtra Varrone Atacino, 
Atgue quibuſdam aliis, melius quod ſcribere poſſem. 
| * 2 LY * „ * 0 Sat. x. lib. i. 46. 
not, 


} 
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not, that in conformity to the maxims of our A. U. 5074 
forefathers, you look upon his office as giving 
him a ſufficient title to your regard. And I 
need not tell you, that it was the policy of antient 
times to conſider the relation between a proconſul 
and his quæſtor, as next to that of a father and 
ſon. However as Varro imagines that a letter 
from me will have great weight, and has preſſed 
me to write to you in the ſtrongeſt terms ; I will- 
ingly perform an office which he believes will 


prove ſo much to his advantage. That youmay - 
be ſenſible I ought not to refuſe this requeſt, I 74 
muſt inform you, that he cultivated my friend- $4 
ſhip from his firſt appearance in the forum; as ZE 
in his more mature years two circumſtances con- * 
curred, which extremely encreaſed the affection | 
I had conceived for him: the one, that he di- f p 


ſtinguiſhed himſelf, as you well know, with 
great genius and application in that perſuaſive 
art, in which I ſtill take particular pleaſure ; the 
other, that he early. became a member of the 
ſociety for farming the public revenues. I wiſh 
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For the commentators upon theſe lines inform us, that the 
Poet here ſpoken of was Terentius Varro, a native of the 
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2 gf Atax in the Narbonenſian Gaul, from which he was 4 
called Ataciuus, and who was born in the year of Rome 5 
$73. He muſt conſequently in the preſent. year have been 1 
thirty-four : which perfectly well coĩncides with the age one 1 
may juſtly ſuppoſe the perſon to have been, in whoſe favour BY 


this letter is Written. 
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A. U. 0p. indeed, that he had never embarked i in their con- 
8 cerns : as he has been a conſiderable ſufferer by 
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his engagements of this fort. However, his 
union with a company for whole intereſts I have 
ſo great a regard, was one means of more ſtrongly 
cementing our friendſhip. After having ated 
with the higheſt integrity and applauſe both as 
an advocate and a judge, he turned his ambition 
(long indeed before this revolution in the com- 
monwealth had taken place) upon obtaining 
ſome employment in the magiſtracy : and he 
eſteemed the honours of this kind which his 
country ſhould confer upon him, as the nobleſt 
reward of all his former. ſervices. During my 
late reſidence at Brundifium- *, he obligingly 
charged himſelf with carrying a letter and a meſ- 


ſage from me, to Cæſar: and he gave me a very 


ſtrong proof of his affeftion, in the zeal and 
fidelity with which he undertook and executed 
this generous commiſſion, 

I purpoſed, after having thus affigned the rea- 
ſons which induce me to give Varro my friend- 
ſhip, to have particularly pointed out the virtues 
of his heart : but I think I muſt have ſufficiently 
rendered you ſenſible of theſe, by declaring upon 


hat motives he has ſo ſtrongly engaged my af- 


3 Cicero upon his return into Italy after the battle of Phare | 
falia : reſided at Brundiſium till Czſar's arrival. 


fection. 
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feftion, Nevertheleſs, I will here in a more di- A. u. 707. 
ſtin& and explicit manner aſſure you, that you 9 


will receive much ſatisfaction and advantage from 
the company and aſſiſtance of my friend. You 


will find him, indeed, to be a man of ſingular 


modeſty and good-ſenſe, as well as of indefati · 
gable application to buſineſs; at the ſame time 
that he is an entire ſtranger to immoderate de- 
ſires of every kind. I know not whether I ought 
to promiſe thus far in his behalf; as his cha- 
rater, after all, muſt be referred to your own 
experience. But in forming new connections of 
every ſort, it is of much importance in what 
manner the firſt approaches are made, and by 
whoſe hands the avenues of friendſhip (if I may 
ſo expreſs myſelf) are laid open. It is this of- 
fice that I have here undertaken : and tho” the 
employment in which Varro ſtands related to 
you, may well render my ſervices unneceſſary ; 
yet they certainly cannot render them prejudicial. 
If then I poſſeſs that ſhare in your eſteem which 
Varro imagines, and which I myſelf am per- 
fuaded I enjoy; let me ſoon have the ſatisfaction 
of hearing that my friend has received all the 


advantages from this letter, that are agreeable 


to his own hopes, and to ny. firm expectations. 
Farewel, 
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LETTER XIV. 


To Licarivs !. 


Au. 507. TH agreeably to the friendſip which ſub- 
— — . ſiſts between us, I ought to have offered you 


rem. i. p. 306. of this vol. 


either affiſtance or conſolation, under your miſ- 
fortunes ; yet I have hitherto' forborne writing, 
in the belief that it was not in the power of 
mere words to remove or alleviate your affficti- 
ons. But as I have now reaſon to entertain the 


ſtrongeſt hopes of ſhortly ſeeing you reſtored to 


your country, I cannot any longer omit” to ac- 
quaint you with my ſentiments and inclination 
concerning your affairs. In the firſt place then, 
I am well convinced that you will by no means 
find Cæſar inexorable. The ſituation of pub- 
lic circumſtances; a regard to his character in 
the world; length of time; together with what 
appears to me to be his natural temper; theſe all 


concur to ſoften his reſentment every day more 


Quintus Ligarius was lieutenant to C. Conſidius, pro- 
conſul of Africa, in the year 703: in which poſt he gained 
the general eſteem of the whole province. Accordingly at 
their unanimous requeſt, Conſidius upon his departure from 
Rome, reſigned the adminiſtration into the hands of Ligarius. 
During his refidence in that ſtation, the civil war broke out: 
and he was at this time ſuffering exile for having acted upon 
that occaſion on the {ide of Pompey. Orat. pro. Ligar. i. See 


and 


Book IN, or 0 1E ER O. 


and more. This, I imagine, will appear to be his A. U. 707. 


diſpoſition towards all in general who have offend- 
ed. him: but that it is particularly ſo with reſpect 
to yourſelf, I will aſſure you upon the authori- 
ry of his moſt intimate friends. I have never 
ceaſed to ſolicit them in your behalf ever ſince 
we received the firft news from Africa*: and 
your brothers have with equal affiduity join- 
ed me in theſe applications. Their virtues in- 
deed, together with that affectionate and unwea- 
ried zeal with which they enter into your cauſe, 
are fo extremely engaging, that I am perſuaded 
even Czfar himſelf cannot refuſe any thing to 
their requeſts . But if we do not advance with 
all the expedition we wiſh, it muſt be imputed 
to thoſe numberleſs and important occupations 
which render Cæſar difficult of acceſs : as it is 
to him alone that every ſuit is now preferred. 
To this I muſt add, that as he was particularly 
incenſed by the late war fornented againſt him in 
Africa; he was inclined to keep thoſe fo much 
longer in ſuſpence concerning their fate, to whom 


hei imagines it was owing chat he had fo many ad- - 


5 Concerning Czfar's victory over Scipio. 
The two brothers of Ligarius ſeem to have ſtood neuters 


in the civil war, But one of them had ſomething more than 


aà mere negative merit to plead: as he had diſtinguiſhed him- 


ſelf during his quzſtorſhip by promoting the honours and 


Intereſt of Cxfar. Orut. pro Leer. 12. 
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ditional difficulties to-encounter. But his reſent- 
ment even upon this article alſo, appears evident- 
ly to be cooling: and I deſire you would both 


believe and remember the aſſurance I here give 


you, that you will ſoon be removed from your 


preſent uneaſy ſituation, 


Having thus acquainted you with my ſenti- 


ments of your affairs, I had rather leave it to my 
actions than profeſſions, to declare, how much x 


wiſh to aſſiſt you in them. Let me aſſure you, 


however, if I poſſeſſed that influence in the com- 


monwealth, which, you are pleaſed to think, I 
have merited by my ſervices; you ſhould have no 
reaſon to regret your preſent circumſtances. But 


| alas! the fame cauſe for which you are ſuffering 


in your perſon, has impaired me in my credit. 
But whatever remains to me of my former au- 
thority ; whatever ſhadow ſtill attends me of that 


dignity I once enjoyed; in a word, as far as my 


advice, my afliſtance, or my intereſt can avail, 
they ſhall upon all occaſions be faithfully employ- 


ed in ſeconding the pious zeal of your excellent 
brothers. In the mean time, preſerve that manly 


compoſure of mind which you have always poſ- 
ſeſſed. You ought to do ſo indeed, in the firſt 


place, for the reaſons I have already aſſigned ; and 


in the next, becauſe your public conduct has ever 


been ſuch as to afford. you a juſt ground to enter- 
tain 


Book IX. or CICER O. 


tain the moſt favourable hopes. But were your AW. 77. 


proſpect entirely the reverſe,” yet a conſciouſneſs 
of the integrity of all your counſels and actions 
with regard to the commonwealth; ſhould ena- 
ble you to ſupport the worſt that can happen with 
a firm and unſhaken fortitude. - Farewel. 


LE TTER xv. 
To Maxcvs Brotvs. 


Have always had the fatisfa&tion to obſerve, 
that you were particularly (inquiſitive into 
every circumſtance relating to me. I doubt 
not therefore of your being appriſed, not 
only that Arpinum is the place of my nati- 
vity, but that upon all occaſions I zealouſly 
patroniſe the intereſts of this city. The whole 
of their revenues for religious purpoſes, as alſo 
for the repairs of their temples and other public 
buildings, ariſes entirely from their eſtates in 
Gaul. Accordingly we have diſpatched Quin- 
tus Fufidius, Marcus Faucius, and Quintus Ma- 
-mercus, each of them perſons of equeſtrian rank, 
in order to collect the rents, and to inſpe& our 


333 


affairs in that province. I therefore recommend 


them to your particular protection; intreating 
you by our mutual friendſhip, to aſſiſt them in 
12 the 
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Au. 507. the fpeedy and ſucceſsful diſcharge of their com- 
wv miſſion, and to diſtinguiſh their perſons, agree- 
ably to your uſual politeneſs, with every poſſible 
mark of honour. Tou will by theſe means add 
three very worthy men to the number of your 
friends, as well as oblige a community extremely 
ſenſible of the good offices they receive. Let me 
add too, you, will perform a ſervice highly ac- 
ceptable alſo to myſelf : who, as I have at all 
times ſtood forth the patron. of the Arpinates, am 
in a more eſpecial manner engaged to take their 
intereſts undet my protection during the preſent 
year. For in order to the better government of 
this corporation, I have procured my ſon and 
nephew, together with my friend Mareus Cæſi- 
us, to be choſen; adiles: the only magiſtrates 
which our city admits. It will be much there- 
well as a particular honour to myſelf, if the at- 
fairs of this community during their office, ſhould 
by the aſſiſtance of your. generous ſervices be 
placed in a more advantageous poſture. For 
which purpoſe I muſt again moſt carneftly con- 
jure you to comply * wh Saas _ 
- Farewel, Den 1 7 | 
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Have in a nene mats oGmntivtted to A. U., 707. 
you, with all poffible warmth, the commif INE 


faries appointed by tlie city of Arpinumn. But 1 
mall here ſingle out one of them in patticular; | 
and defire your peculiar regards to Q. Fufidius: 2 

perſon with whom I am united by every friendly 
tie. I do not mean, however, by thus diſtin- 
oviſhing him from the reſt; to leſſen the weight 
of my general recommendation ; but only to add 
this as a ſart of ſupplement to what I have there 
requeſted. Fufidius, who is ſon-in-law to my par- 
ticular friend Marcus Cæſius, acted under me in 
Cilicia in quality of military tribune : and he ac- 
quitred himſelf fo much to my ſatisfaction, that 
had reaſon to think I received a favour, inſtead 
of beſtowing one, when I nominated him to that 
employment. To this I muſt add, what I know 
will confiderably raiſe him in your eſteem, that 
de has a taſte and genius for our favourite ftudies. 
Let me entreat you. then to receive my friend 
with the moſt diſtinguiſning marks of your po- 
" liteneſs, and to affiſt him in the more effectual 
Ne an ee which he-accepted merely 


b in 
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| AV. 07+ 1N liance with rſuaſions, and 
7 comp my pe on contrary 


to his own convenience. But as it is the ambi- 
tion of every man of a generous mind, to be 
approved in all his actions; Fufidius is deſirous 
of executing this commiſſion in ſuch a manner 
as to merit, not only my applauſe in particular 


who engaged him to undertake it, but that like- 


wiſe of our whole community in general. Now 
this he will undoubtedly receive, if my recom- 


mendation ſhould Procy re him. a friendly of- 


fices. | F arewel. 


LETTER XVII. 


To: Sunvevs SvLF1ervs: 


\HE —__ you alledge for ſo frequently 
| ſending me duplicates of your letters, I 


very readily admit: ſo far, I mean, as it relates 
to your caution of guarding againſt the negli - 
gence, or treachery, of thoſe who undertake to 
deliver them. But when you add, that a poverty 
of genius likewiſe (to uſe your own expreſſion) 
obliges you to this continual repetition - it is an 
' apology I can neither approve nor allow. On 
the contrary, I who am enriched, as you ironi- 
cally tell me, (for in that ſenſe I underſtand your 
compliment) with all the treaſures of eloquence ; 


and 


Boox IX. or CIC E Ro. 


and WhA in good earneſt,” do not think myſelr A. v. NE. 


wholly deſtitute of them; even I am far from 


pretending to equal the Oy and elegance 15 


your compoſitions. 

I always approved of your having accepted the 
government of Achaia : but much more ſb, af- 
ter J had read your laſt letter. The ſeveral rea- 


ſons you mention are every one of them perfect- 


ly juſt, and altogether worthy of that prudence 
and dignity which diftinguiſhes your character. 
But I can by no means agree with you in think- 
ing, that this affair has proved ſo different from 


what you expected as to give you juſt occaſion 


x 


to condemn the ſtep you have taken. The 


truth of it Is, the dreadful confufion and deſola- 


tion which this deteſtable civil war has univer- 
fally ſpread, inclines every man fo imagine that ' 


both himſelf, and the ſcene in which he happens 


to be placed, are of all others the moſt com- 
pletely miſerable: Hence it is that you repent of 
the choice you have made, and look upan vs as 
much happier who remain at Rome: whereas 


we, on the contrary, tho' we do not ſuppoſe 


your ſituation is wholly without its inconve- 
—_— yet think it greatly preferable to our 


In one reſpect I am ſure it is ſo; as you 


Np at leaſt the happineſs of daring to write your 


cotnplaints : which is more than we can do with 
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A. u. 707. any ſafety. This, however, 1 is not to be, imput- 
ed to the conquerox ; "who, conducłs himſelf, it 
muſt. be acknowledged, with the utmoſt modera- 

tion: but is entirely owing to that general ſpirit 

of inſolence, which victory, in all civil wars, never 

fails to inſpire. The ſingle point in which our ſi- 
tuation can pretend to have had the advantage of 

; Yours, is, that it gave us the ſatisfaction not only 
of knowing ſomewhat ; earlier than you could, that 

lyoug collegue Marcellus has obtained his par- 

don; but of being witneſſes in what, manner that 

hole affair. was conducted. For be aſſured i it 

is the only honourable: tranſaction, of a public na- 

ture, that has paſſed : amongſt 1 us fince the break - 

ing out of this calamitous civil War. Cæſor, af- 

| ter having complained of the acrimom (as he 
called it) with which Marcellus had oppoſed 

| him, and. mentioned with the higheſt applauſe 
| mee equity and prudence of your conduct in the 
| ſame conjuncture ; on a ſudden, and much be- 
yond our ee declared, that notwith- 
ſtanding he had ſo much reaſon to complain of 

Marcellus, he could not refuſe to pardon him ar 

the general requeſt of the ſenate. For I ſhould 
have told you, that as ſoon as Lucius Piſo had 


7 Sulpicius and Marcellus were collegues in. the office of 
conſul. An. Urb. 70x. 

That is, during ths confolate of Sulpicius en Marcel. 
Ius. See an — 9 of his conduct at this critical period, 


in r 2. . 120 of this this vgl, a 
* 3 men- 
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mentioned in Re ſenate the affair of Marcellus, A.V. 505 2 1 
and his relation Caius Marcellus had thrown. him-. — 
ſelf at Cæſar feet; the whole houſe unanimouſ- 

ly roſe up, and approaching towards, Cæſar, 

joined i in one common interceſſion. In ſhort, 

there was ſomething ſo truly gloriqus in che tranſ- 

action of that day, that I could not but look 

upon it AS a ſort of ſymptom. that the republic 

was again reviving. All the ſenators who had 

been aſked * their opinion before me, ſeverally | 
returned their acknowledgrnents to Czar, EX, 

cept Volcatius * who declared that he would 

not have made them, even if he had been i in the 

place of Marcellus himſelf, But when it came 

to my turn, I inſtantly changed a reſolution 


- ® When a queſtion was inbred in the dea the method 
of debating upon it was, that the conſul after having deli- 
vered his own opinion, proceeded to aſk the 2210 74 uf; all 

rhe” other ſenators ſeverally by name, and-in their proper: 
| wer; beginning always with the conſulars, and going on 

to the prætorĩans, xc. Mid. on the R. S. p. 150. 
Probably the perſon here mentioned, is Lucius Volca- 
tius Tullus, who was conſul in the year 687. The noble 

Jirit which he ſhewed u _ this occalion; in fcotning to 

k Caiar for what uſurper ought to have had no 
to beſtow, was worthy of the beſt ages of the repub- 
— and tho Ciceto ſpeaks of it without the leut approba- 

ind e only circumſtance in this buſineſs that me- 

ſe. For maſt it net have affetted à true pa- 

thee with the utmoſt concers and indignation,” to ſee the 

Roman ſenate, that auguſt council of the'wiidlt world (as 

Cicero himſelf has fomewhere called it) humbly: er 
Ag ar the feet of Cizſer for the n moſt 


— LOT LEON AEENNET" T6. 
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which, 
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1 7. 

A. U. ves. which 1 had long formed. I had Jepermined, 
— from indolence, believe me, but as being 
ſenſible of the want of that authority which once 
attended my eloquence, to preſerve a perpetual 
Alence in Public. But the greatneſs of find which 
Cæſar diſcovered upon this occaſion, together 
with that noble zeal which broke forth at the 
ſame time in the ſenate, entirely overcame the 
| ſtrength of 1 my reſolution :' and I addreſſed my 
acknowledgments. to Cæſar in a long harangue '*. 
This, I fear, may prove the occaſion in other * 
ances of drawing me out from that literary re- 
tirement, Which affords the ſingle conſolation I 
receive under our general misfortunes. Never- 
theleſs, ſince I have by this mean avoided giv- 
ing Cæſar offence, who perhaps would have in- 
terpreted my ſilence into a proof that I,conſider- 
ed the republic as no longer ſubſiſting; 1 ſhall 
now and then reſume. this practice: I ſhall re- 
ſume it, however, extremely ſeldom, and only 
juſt enough to .comply- -with his inclinations, 
without intertupting my philoſophical "ſtudies. 
For tho” I was early devoted to all the liberal arts 
and ſciences, . particularly to philoſophy ; f 
This ſpeech i is Rill extant: and perhaps i it is one of the 
nobleſt monuments-that remains, of the grace and energy of 
antient eloquence. It abounds, with the moſt ſpirited and beſt 
turned compliments, that wit ever paid to power: for which 


the ſevereſt patriotiſm, could ſcange condemn Cicero, as they 
all artfully tend to induce, Car to reftore the republic. _ , 


| 4 Nt * {4 | 2 * yet 
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yet I find my paſſion for her growing ſtill ſtronger A. U. 702. 
upon me every day I live: perhaps it is becauſe r 


age has rendered me more mature for the. leſſons 
of wiſdom, and that the miſery of the times have 
deprived me of every other relief. I perceive by 
your letters that you. are called off by number- 
leſs occupations from ſtudies of this kind: I hope 
however, that the long nights will now afford- 
you ſome leiſure to reſume them. 

; Your fon (and let me call him alſo mine) diſtin- 
quiſhes me with great marks of his conſideration ; 
as in return I admire him not only for his probi- 
ty and virtue, but for his learning and genius, 
He frequently -. confers with me in relation to 
your reſigning, or continuing in, your govern- 
ment: and I ſtill remain in the ſame opinion, 
that we ſhould neither of us take any meaſures 
hut ſuch as ſhall be perfectly agreeable to Cæ- 
ſar. Affairs are ſo ſituated at Rome, that you 
could find no other ſatisfaction in being here, 
than what would ariſe from enjoying the compa- 
ny of your friends and family, For tha Cæſar's 
conduct is unexceptionable ; yet with reſpect to 
all the reſt, both of perſons and circumſtances, I 
am ſure you wauld much rather (if one or other 
Huſt neceſſarily be your choice) receive an ac- 


count of them from others, than be a ſpectator 


ef them yourſelf. When I ſay this, it is in pre- 
| | Z 3 ference 
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other conſiderations I am FEST deGrous of 


feving 798 amongſt us.  Farewel, 
0 LETTER XVII. 


70 Maxevs BayTvs, * 


bci Caftronius Prtus, is by far the _ 

/ conſiderable' perſon in the city of Lucca: 
but not more diſtinguiſhed however by his birth 
and rank, than by the ſolidity of his underſtand- 
ing, and the friendlineſs of his diſpoſition. In 
one word, he is in every reſpect a moſt worthy 
man. I might add too (if it were of any impor- 
tance to his character) that he Is not only con- 
ſpicuous for his eminent yirtues, but for his af- 
ftuent fortunes. I converſe with him upon terms 
of the moſt unreſeryed intimacy + and indeed 
there is no man of fenatorian rank whom he 
treats with greater marks of eſteem. I therefore 
recommend him to you, not only as y friend, 
but as worthy of being yours. And I am very 
ſure, that whatever ſeryice you ſhall render him, 


will afford a ſatisfaction to yourſelf, as well as 


confer an qbligatign upon me; Farewel. 
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LETTER xk. 


70 Mitors Manzcziius 


Sent you a long letter ' a very few days ago 
by Quintus Mucius ; wherein I fully ex- 
plained my ſentiments with reſpect to the diſpo- 
ſition and conduct, which I thought would be- 
come you in the preſent conjuncture. Neyerthe- 
leſs, as your freedman Theophilus (of whoſe 


343 


A. U. 507. 
—ä— 


faithful affection towards you I have been a wit- 


neſs) is ſetting out for Greece; I was unwilling 
he ſhould wait upon you without bringing a let- 
ter from me. 

To repeat what I aged j in my laſt ; let me 
again moſt earneſtly exhort you, whatever the 
form of our government be, to return to Rome 


as ſoon as poſſible. Tis true you will have the 


mortification, perhaps, to ſee many things that 


will give you pain: but not more, however, than 
you every day learn from common report, Now 
it would be unworthy a man of your character, 
to be affected only with what paſſes before his 
view: when he can hear the very ſame facts re- 
lated, (and probably magnified too) with leſs 


This letter. is not extant: but it 2 contained an 
account of what had paſſed in the 


reſtoration of Marcellus, See p. 338. of this vol. 


enate, concerning the 


2 4 con- 
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A. u. 707. concern But you will tell me, perhaps, that 
ſhould you return to Rome, you muſt ſubmit 


either to act or to ſpeak in contradiction to the 


ſentiments of your heart, In anſyer tp which, 


I muſt obſerve in the firſt place, that it has ever 
been deemed the part of true wiſdom, to yield 
to the circumſtances of the times; or, to expreſs 


the ſame thing in other words, to comply 


with unayoidable receſſity: and in the next 


place, that as matters now ſtand, the con- 
ſtraint you fear is in no ſort among the num- 
ber of our preſent grievances. Tis poſſible in- 
deed. that .yqu. may not be at liberty openly to 
declare your opinions ;. but totally ſilent you may 
undoubtedly be., For the fole cognizance of all 
affairs, is centered in a ſingle perſon * :. and he 


determines: as , ſeems good to himſelf, without 


conſulting any of his party. And this would 
have been pretty much the caſe, had that other 
chief . whoſe cauſe we choſe to follow, been 


' now'in poſſeſſiqn of the commonwealth. For at 


12 


a time when we were all embarked with him in 
the ſame. common danger, he admitted none 


into his council, but thoſe that were ill qua- 
lified to be his adviſers. And can it be 


ſuppoſed, chat he would: have pied kimfelf 


2 Cxſar. 


5 Pompey, 


more 


- Boox.IX, er CI C E RO. 


more upon a level with us afrer victory, than A. U. 704. : h | 
when his ſucceſs. was altogether doubtful? I 


it to be imagined, that he who rejetted thoſe 
moſt prudent meaſures you recommended in 
your conſulate, and refuſed likewiſe to follow 
the concurrent ſentiments of you and your re- 
lation who ſucceeded you in that office, and ad- 
miniſtered it by your cgunſels 1s it to be 
imagined that ſuch a man, were he now at the head 
of the commonwealth, would conſult either your 
opinion or mine ? All civil wars abound with nym- 
berleſs calamities : a truth, which tho' our anceſ- 
tors were ſo happy as never once to have experi- 
enced ; the preſent generation too frequently has“. 
But amidſt jts many miſerable. conſequences, - 
none is more juſtly to be dreaded than victory it- 
ſelf, For tho? it ſhould turn on the more merito- 
rious fide ; yet it will be apt to inſpire even theſe 
with a ſpirit of inſolence and cruelty: and if they 
ſhould not be fo by inclination; they at leaſt will 
by neceſſity. For in many. inftances the victor 
muſt find himſelf conſtrained to comply with 
the will of thoſe who aſſiſted him in his con- 
queſt. Tell me, my friend, did we not 
both foreſee what cruelties would have been 


'5 Caius Marcellus, 


| 's The firſt civil war, in che ſtrict acceptation of that 
term; which Rome had ever ſeen, was between Marius and 
She about forty-two * before the date of chis letter. 


ex- 
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Av. ey. exerciſed, if our party had proved fucteſs- 
u: And would you in that cafe have lived 


an exile from your country, that you might 
not have been 2 ſpectator of fo fad a ſcene? 
i know you will reply in the negative: and will 
affure me, that you ſhould then have remained in 
the undiſturbed poſſeſſion of your eftate and ho- 
nours. Yet- certainly it would have become a 
tnan' of your patriot ſpirit, to have been far leſs 
concerned for his own intereſt, than for that of 
the republic. r 
But to what purpoſe, ler me farther aſk; ould 
you perſevere-in baniſhing yourſelf from Rome ? 
Hitherto, indeed, the world has approved your 
conduct, in having entered into the civil war 
with reluctance, and in having wiſely declined 
puſhing it to its laft deſperate extremity.” The 
world admires. roo your good fortune (as it may 
juſtly be called, conſidering the diſtracted ſtate 
of the times) in having beer able to maintain 
your dignity and reputation in an honourable re- 
treat. But the time is now arrived, when you 
ought to think no place more deſirable than your 
native country. If ſhe appears lefs beautiful than 
formerly.; this circumſtance ſhauld not diminiſh: 
your affection, but rather raiſe your compaſſion * 
and as there are ſo many illuſtrious citizens whoſe 
loſs the 2 2 you ſhould ſpare her che addi- 
1 tional 
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tional ſorrow of being deprived likewiſe of you, A. v. 707+ 


If you diſcovered a true greatneſs of ſpirit in 
ſcorning to be the ſuppliant of Cæfar's power; 
may you not betray too much pride in contemn- 
ing the offers of his clemency? And if you acted 
wiſely in withdrawing from your country; may 


it not be thought inſenſibility, however, ſhould . 


you ſhew no deſire of returning? In a word, tho 
you ſhould take no ſatisfaction in public affairs, 
yet ſurely it is imprudent to abandon your own, 
But above all let me intreat you to conſider whe- 
ther your preſent ſituation is as ſecure, as it may 
perhaps be agreeable, Violences are every where 
committed with great licentiouſneſs : but more 
icularly in foreign countries, where villainy 
is lefs reftrained by awe and ſhame from its 
cruel pyrpoſes. I mention this from my con- 
cern for your welfare: which is ſo great indeed, 
chat if jt be not equal, it is certainly at leaſt nfs. 
rior only to that of your relation Marcellus“. 
Believe me then, it becomes you to act agree - 
ably to the circumſtances of the times, and with 


a rational regard to the preſervation of 1 life 
and rade Farewel. | | 


| can Marci, 
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-Maners, Maneniuvs' to cierne 
nnen 0 

1 Have. upon every occaſion 3 you, but 

particularly in the preſent, that I pay the 
higheſt regard to, your ſentiments and advice. 
Accordingly, notwithſtanding my very affecti- 
onate relation Caivs Marcellus, had not only en- 
treated, but carneſtly conjured, me to act in the 
manner you recommend; yet his perſuaſions 
could by no means prevail, till 1 Pound: them 
ſupported by yours, - 

I am indebted to your letter Ty a 8 
account of the manner in which this affair has 
been tranſacted; and I am extremely obliged to 
you for your congratulations thereupon,. as 1 
know they proceed from an excellent heart. But 
among the very few friends and relations who 
havę ſincerely endęavoured to promote my recall, 
nothing in this whole tranſaction, affords me ſo 
true a joy, as to have experienced your ſingu- 


lar zeal and good-will towards me. Every thing 
| elſe indeed, the .calamities of 'the times have 


taught me to reſign with great tranquillity 


3 This letter ſeems to be an OP I to that hich 5 is men- 
tioned in the firſt remark on the proving epiſtle. 


4 7 and 


Bos, IX | or, © e Our 


and indifference : but to be deprived of the 4.1. 7 


28 EIS : :1 1 1 2 , "ns i | 
friendſhip of men of your worth and character, 


would render life under every circuinſtance alto- 
gether inſupportable. It is upon the enjoyment 
therefore of this privilege, that 1 chiefly congra- 
rulate myſelf: and T ſhall endeavour'to copvince 
you, that you have conferred your good offices 

| | your 


upon one who is maſt fincerely and warm our 
of 16 7 . LIT ESSY % — - LS: 4 *. WE 1 1 * 191 
_ friend. Farewell. ITED 
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. „ To Mag cs BRUTUS,, 
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Ucius Titius Strabo is one of the moſt i1- 
1 luſtrious and moſt diſtinguiſhed of out Ro- 
man knights. I live with him in the ſtricteſt fa- 
miliarity : as indeed we are united by every kind 
of friendly connection. He claims a debt which 
8 owirig to him in yolit province, from Publius 
Cornelius: but 'Volettius; who preſides in our 
court of juſtice 9 at Rome, having refuſed to take 
9 The perſon who ſo preſided, was, according to the con- 
ſtitution of the Roman government, the Prætor Urbanus, or 
city prætor: but Cæſar would not ſuffer the people to pro- 


ceed this year to the uſual election of their magiſtrates, ex- 
cepting only with reſpec to the tribunes and zdiles. Inſtead 
of prætors therefore, he arbitrarily appointed a certain num- 
ber of perſons to adminiſter the civil juriſdiction of the city : 
which is the reaſon (as one of the commentators conjeQures) 
that Cicero does not call Volcatius by the proper title of bis 
office. Snet. in Jul. 76. NY 
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, n 
tried in Gaul, Tr requeſt your afſiſtance therefore 


. requ 4 3 


in bringing this affair to a ſpeedy determination: : 


FETETTITN wan 
ande of "the cauke, has direbted it to be 


and 1 requelt 3 i ſo much che more earneſtly than 
if it were my own, as 3 man may with a better 
| grace be anxious for the pecuniary concerns that 
relate to his friend than to himſelf, Let me en- 
treat you then to take the whole conduct of this 
buſineſs under your immediate direction. And 
I hope you will endeavour, as far as juſtice ſhall 
permit, that Stfabo's freedman; who is employed 
to manage this ſuit, may recover the money in 
queſtion with as little trouble and 'xpence as 
poſſible, In chis you will greatly oblige Ahe: and 
-yoy, will N= nd Likewiſe that Strabo is extremely 
deſerving o of your friend{hip. Again and again 
therefore. 1 conjure you to tale his intereſt under 


vont to exert in every inſtance Mk know 
will be NWI 0 PS be 
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un this. letter upon my dots, in the A. U. 705. 


midſt of an entertainment at the houſe of 


| Valumnius. We lay down about the ninth hour: 


and Lam placed with your friends Atticus on my 
right hand, and Verrius on my left. You will 
vonder to find that I can paſs my time thus jo- 
vially in the midſt of ſeryitude. Vet tell me, 
my friend, you who are the diſciple of Philoſo- 


pher, what elſe ſhould I do:! ? And to what pur- : 


poſe ſhould I torment myſelf with endleſs diſ- 
quietudes ? < Spend your days then,” you will 
probably reply, ein literary occupations.” But 


can you imagine I have any other? or that with- 


out them my very being would nor be utterly in- 
ſupportable ? However, tho' employments of this 


kind cannot fariate ; there is a certain time, ne- 


with the Romans to employ themſelves. in this manner be- 
tween the ſeveral courſes: and they uſually. carried: tablets 


generally figned his diſpatches at table. Plat. in vit. C. 


afternoon : and was the tima when, they made. their 
laſt and principal meal. * 1 


Now 


verthelels, when it is proper to lay them aide. 
The time of meals ſeems a very.extraonlinary anden fav. i. 

che purpoſe of writing letters. However, it was cuſtomary! 

about them for that uſe. Plutarch informs; us, that Ceſar. -; 


The Romans reclined themſelves upon couches at their 5 
meals. The ninth hour anſwers to our three clock in the - 


- vÞ 
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Aw, 507, Now at ſuch intervals, tho” a party at ſupper is 


frequently mentioned by the antient grammarians. 


not altogether a point of ſo much importance to 
me, as it was to you, when you made it the 
ſingle ſubject of your arch query to the philoſo- 
pher * ;. yet I know not in what manner I can 


more agrecably diſpoſe of myſelf till the hour of 


Neep. But J was going to name the reſt of our 
company; and to tell you, that + Chtheris is re- 
clined ? at the left hand of Euttapelys. You 
will be aſtoniſhed, 1 ſuppoſe, to find your grave 
and philoſophical friend in ſuch ſociety ; and will 
be apt to cry out with the poet, © 
And is This be, the. man ſo late, renown'd;, _ 
A hom virtue honour d, and whom glory crown'd? | 
This, the fam d chief, of every tongue the praiſe; 
ten unde, and of m, the fe, 
The ; truth of the N matter is, 1 L had not the leaſt | 


ſuſpicion that this fair lady was to be of our par- 


* The ſtory to which Cicero here alludes, is more expli- 
citly mentioned in a ſubſequent part of this letter. 
A celebrated courteſan: who a few years before the 
date of this letter had been à very favourite miſtreſs'of Mark 
Antony. If the authority of Servius may be relied upon, 
ſhe is the Lycoric; whoſe infidelity to the poet Gallus is the 
ſubject of the laſt of Virgil's paſtorals. Plur. in Vit. Ant. 
Serv. in Virg. Eclig. 10. de 07 21893044 0417 ee 

\ The reclining poſlure at table was eſteemed indecent ſor 
women,; and only practiſed by thoſe of a looſe character: as 
the Roman ladies of modeſty always ſate at their meals 

. Manutius ſuppoſes that the verſes here quoted, are from 
a tragedy of che poet Ennius, intitled Telamon & which is 


ty. 
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However, 1 have the example af the So- A. U. 507. 


we Ar iſtippys ”, 7, to keep he in countenance : 


Who when he was reproached with having a com- 
merce of gallantry with the Cotinthian courteſan, 


"tis true, replied the philoſopher, (without being 


in the leaſt, diſconcerted,) I poſſe fs Lais ; but Lais 
poſeſſes not me. The expreſſion is much ſtronger 
in the original : and I leave you, if you think 
proper, to render it in its full import. In the 
mean time let me aſſure you, that I never had 
any paſſion of this ſort, even when I was a young 
fellow; and much leſs now that I am an old one. 
But my great delight i is in theſe feſtive meetings: 
where I throw out juſt what comes uppermoſt, 
and laugh away the ſighs and ſorrows of my 
heart. Nor were you yourſelf i in a more ſerious 
mood, my friend, when even a venerable philo- 
ſopher could not eſcape your raillery : to whom, 
when he was inquiring if the company had any 


queſtions to propoſe to him ?, you replied with 


7 He was a diſciple of Socrates: but either miſtaking or 
perverting the leſſons of his excellent maſter, he maintained, 
that “ ſenſual pleaſure was the ſupreme and ultimate good. ' 
His practice was agreeable to his doctrine : and he ſpent his 
life Sich great barrel 
the Sicilian. tyrant) in every "Kind of luxurious indulgence. 
Cic. ge Orar. iii. 16. 17. Athen. Deipn, 12. 


3 £xw Ae, wx £X0puai, Was the anſwer of Ariſtippus: | 
where the verb x, as Manutius obſerves, conveys a more 


| Nei. ſenſe than the word habeo, into which Cicero tranſ- 
lates it 


The conceitedneſs of the antient Sop hiſts was ſo e ra- 


vagant, that 10 e to be pole of all knowledge, 


Vor. II. W 8; great 


which he paſſed at the court of Dionyſus, | 


354 Tur LETTERS Book IX. 
Au. 767. great gravity, that © it had been a queſtion with 
TOY «© you the whole morning, where you ſhould 
ec find a party to ſup?” The formal pedant ex- 
pected, perhaps, that you were going to aſk him, 
whether there was one heaven only, or heavens 
innumerable : whereas it was at that time, it 
ſeems, much more yaur concern to be reſolved 
in the humorous problem you propoſed. N 
Thus you fee. in what manner paſs my time. 1 
devote part of every day to reading or writing : af- 
ter which, that I may not intirely ſeclude myſelf 
from the ſociety of my friends, I generally ſup in 
their parties. But upon theſe occaſions I am fo 
| far from tranſgreſſing our ſumptuary law, (if any 
law, alas can now be ſaid to ſubſiſt) that I do 
not even indulge myſelf to the full extent it al- 
lows. You need not be alarmed therefore at my 
intended viſit: you will receive A gueſt who jokes 
much more abundantly than he eats. Farewel. 


human and divine : inſomuch that one of them publiely 
"boaſted at the Olympic games, that he was not only maſter 
of the whole circle of liberal arts and ſciences, but of the 
meaneſt mechanic crafts. Accordingly, it was cuſtomary 
with them to call upon their audience to propoſe any queſtion 
+ whatever, in which they were deſirous to be in formed: which 
was no ſooner delivered out, than theſe philological mounte- 
banks harangued upon it in that fluent jargon, with which 
-ſchool-men in all ages have been ſo liberally endowed, The 
- firſt who aſſumed theſe impious, ſhall they be termed, or 71- 
diculous pretenſions to omniſcience, was one Gorgias, a 
Grecian: and this man, who in more enlightened days 
wauld have been looked upon with the utmoſt contempt by 
all true philoſophers, was held in ſuch high eſteem by his 
countrymen, that they erected a ſtatue to his memory, of ſo- 


hd: | Id. Cic. 4. Orat. ill, 2. ae Finib. ii. 
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ID Elieve me, my dear Ampius, it is with the A. U. 707. 
D utmoſt reaſon that I congratulate you on 
the ſucceſs. of your affairs. I am by-no means 
indeed ſo imprudent, as to flatter you with falſe 
hopes: for an unexpected diſappointment would 
probably ſo depreſs your ſpirits, that nothing 
would ever be capable of raiſing them again. 
5 I have ſolicited your cauſe with more freedom 
than was altogether ſuitable, perhaps, to a man in 
my circumſtances : as the invariable friendſhip 
which I have ever borne towards you, and which 
you have always moſt faithfully cultivated, taught 
me to ſurmount the difficulties that fortune by 
impairing my credit, had thrown in my way. 
Accordingly the promiſe of your pardon is ob- 
rained : and all preliminaries are adjuſted and 
confirmed that relate to your reſtoration. I ſpeak 
this upon my own certain knowledge; having 
Titus Ampius had gradually riſen thro” the ſeveral em- 
ployments of the ſtate, till he arrived at the rætorſhip: from 
which poſt he was elected, in the year 696, to the govern- 
ment of Cilicia. As he had diſtinguiſhed himſelf during his 
tribunate by promoting the intereſt and honours of Pompey ; 
ſo he appears to have Fn a warm. partiſan of his cauſe, in 


the cjvil wars: in conſequence of which he was at this time 
in exile. Pizh, Annal. i. 376. 
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A. oy, been a' witneſs to the whole tranſaction. It 
3 happens indeed very luckily, that I am connected 


with all Cæſar's favourites: inſomuch that next 
to Cæſar, there is no one who ſtands fo high in 
their friendſhip as myſelf. Panſa, Hirtius, and 


Oppius; Balbus, Matius, and Poſtumius, have 


each of them diſtinguiſhed me with particular 
marks of their eſteem. If I had endeavoured to 


eſtabliſh this intereſt, merely with a view of 
ſerving you in the preſent conjuncture; ; I ſhoutd 


by no means think I had reaſon to be aſhamed. 
But IT did not cultivate their good graces upon 
any motive of this temporizing kind: on the 


_ contrary, every one of theſe whom I inceſſantly 


ſollicited in your behalf, are my old friends. In 


this number we are principally obliged to Panſa: 
who as he has the greateſt credit and influence 


with Cæſar, ſo he ſhewed himſelf extremely zea- 
lous for your intereſt, and very deſirous likewiſe 
of obliging me. I muſt mention Tullius Cimber * 
alſo, as one with 'whoſe good offices upon this 


_ occaſion I have great reaſon to be ſatisfied. He 
employed them more ſucceſsfully upon your ac- 
count, than he poſſibly could in favour of any 


_ This 1 tho" greatly in favour: with- Ceſar, was 
afterwards one of the principal conſpirators againſt him. It 


was he that gave the ſignal to the reſt of his aſſoeiates when 
they aſſaſſinated Cæſar in the ſenate: and Cimber held him 


by the gown, while *Caſſius gave him the firſt ſtab. Sus. 
n 888 82. 
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other man: bor it is not intereſted ſollicitations A. u. 707. 
ſo much, a5 | thoſe] which proceed / entirely 


from friendſhip and gratitude, that prevail with 
Cæſar. Your warrant, however, is not yet ac- 
tually ſigned. For there are certain malevolent 
ſpirits, (who affect to talk as if they were not 
ſecretly pleaſe that this civil war broke out, and 
who repreſent you as the principal fomenter of 
it,) that would be exceedingly offended if they 
knew you had obtained your pardon. It was 
thought adviſable therefore to manage this affair 
with great caution and ſecrecy ; nor by any means 
at preſent to ſuffer our ſucceſs to be publicly 
known. It ſoon however will: and. I doubt not 
that every thing will be ripe for that purpoſe, 
before this letter ſhall reach your hands, For 
Panſa, whoſe word' may be depended upon, has 
promiſed me in the ſtrongeſt terms, that he 
will in a very few days procure your warrant. 
In the mean time, I thought proper to ſend 
you this previous account of the proſperous ſtate 
of your affairs. For I find by talking with your 
wife Epulia, and by the tender tears of your 

daughter Ampia, that you are more diſpirited 
than your letters intimate: and they are appre- 
henſive that your uneaſineſs will be encreaſed 
by their abſence. In order therefore to compoſe 
this anxiety of your mind, I thought it incum- 
| 1 bent 
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news, which moſt aſſuredly will be verified. 
Vou are ſenſible that in my former letters I have 
rather employed ſuch arguments of conſolation 
as were proper to affect a man of your philoſo- 
phical magnanimity, than encouraged you to 
entertain any other certain hopes than thoſe of 


being reſtored with the republic, when theſe 
flames ſhould ſubſide. And here let me remind 


you of your letters to me, in which you have 
always diſcovered the moſt heroic determination 
to meet with firmneſs and fortitude whatever it 
might be your fate to ſuffer. I was by no means 


ſurpriſed” to find that you were.animated with 


theſe 'manly ſentiments, ' when J reflected that 


you had been converſant in the affairs of the 
world from your earlieſt youth; that you had 
exerciſed . ſome of the moſt important employ- 
ments of the commonwealth at a time when our 


lives and liberties were in the utmoſt danger * 3 
and that you entered into the preſent war, not 
merely with the pleaſing proſpect. of victory, but 
with a mind prepared to bear the reverſe with a 


wiſe and philoſophical reſignation. In fine, as you 


4 Ampius was tribune in the conſulate of Cicero, when 


| the con piracy of Catiline was diſcovered : and was prætor 
in the year 695» when Clodius, who at the ſame time was 
© 


tribune, raiſed ſo much diſturbance by his ſeditious laws ; 


particularly by that which occaſioned Cicero's baniſhmenty 


Pigb. Annal. ii. 363. 


are 
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are employed in recording the deeds of illuſtrious A. u. 707. 
heroes ; it particularly concerns you to copy out * 


in your own conduct that magnanimity which 
you are celebrating in others. But this is talking 
in a ſtile more ſuitable to your late circumſtances 
than to your preſent. Let me only then exhort 
you to come prepared to endure thoſe calamities 
which you muſt ſuffer here in common with 
every citizen of Rome : calamities, for which if 
I had diſcovered any remedy, I ſhould moſt cer- 
tainly impart it to you. The only refuge from 
them, is in thoſe philoſophical ſtudies, in which 
we have both of us ever been converſant :- and 
theſe, tho' in more proſperous days they were 
only our amuſement, muſt now prove likewiſe 
our ſtrongeſt ſupport.—But to end as I began; 
let me deſire you to be well perſuaded, that all 
things are -completely ſettled concerning your 
full pardon and reſtoration, Farewel. 


This work ſeems to have been of the biographical kind, 
and to have iticluded the life of Julius Cæſar: as Sustonius 
quotes a paſſage from it concerning the conduct of that em- 


-peror. Vid. Suet, in Jul. 77. 
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8 the: friendſhip that Fubſiſts been us, 
and the ſingular affection you bear me, 
are circumſtances -univerfally known; I find 
myſelf under a frequent neceſſity of applying 
to you in behalf of thoſe who ſolicit my recom- 
friendations. But though I am a general well- 
wiſher to all whom I thus introduce to your fa- 
vour; yet I do not pretend to be equally inter- 
eſted in the ſucceſs of every one of them. I am 
particularly ſo, however, in that of Titus Egna- 
ſos; as he was the generous companion of my 
exile, and ſhared with me in all the pains, the 
difficulties, and the dangers which I underwent 
both by ſea and land, during that moſt unfortunate 


period of my life. Nor would he, without my 


conſent, have left me at this juncture. I recom- 
mend him to y, therefore, as one of my fa- 
mily, for whom I have the greateſt regard: and 
you will much oblige me by convincing him, 
that this letter ſhall have proved greatly to his 
advantage. Farewel. 
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LETTER XXV. 
To Curivs®. 


HERE was a time when 1 Kotghe 5bu A U. er, 
made a very injudi icious choice, by Pre- * 55 
ferring a foreign country to your own, I mmta- 4 | 
gined that Rome (while yet, alas it was Rome) 
oſt be far more ſuitable, I will not only fay 
than Patræ, but even than the nobleſt city in the 
Peloponneſus, to a man of your arm able and ele- 
gant turn of mind. But now, on the contrary, I 
look upon your having retired into Greece, when 
our affairs were well nigh deſperate, as a ſtrong: 
proof of your great penetration; and I confider 
your abſence not only as a vety judicious, but a. 
very happy reſolution, Yet why do I call it 
happy? when it is impoſſible that happineſs 
ſhould be the portion of any man in theſe 
vrexchea times, who poſſeſſes the leaſt degree of 
6 He was one of the city quizſtors i in the year byr, and 
about five years afterwards was elected into the p of kri- 
bune. It does not 29595 that he advanced ary färther in 
the offices of the fake On the contrary, it ſeems probable 
2 he turned his ptirſu uits into an Hümbler chatnel, aud 
poly Fer in 1 branch of commerce. It was for this pirt: 
that about the time when the Uifletitivns 


1 nd Cæſar broke dut, he retired ide Grete, 
2 ſettled at 2 Wet let. 2. of "the e Book: 
Pigh, * U. 334. 
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A. v. 507. ſenſibility. However, that deſirable privilege, 


which you, who were at liberty to leave Italy, 
enjoy by travelling ; I have procured by another 
method: and I can in ſome ſort ſay, no leſs than 
yourſelf, that I live 


V2 : Where nor the name, nor deeds accurs'd I bear 
* 2 .Of Pelops' impious race 05 | 


For as ſoon as my levee is over, (which is ſonie-. 
what more frequented than formerly ; a patriot 


being now looked upon as a fight, of all others, 


the moſt uncommon ) I ſhut myſelf up in 
my library. And it is there, my friend, that I 
am employed in compoſitions which you will 
find, perhaps, to be animated with all that ſpi- 
rit you once ſaid ſo ill agreed with my dejecti- 
on and deſpair; when you reproached me at 
your houſe, for not acting up to the fortitude 
that appeared in my writings. I muſt con- 

7 The ſons of Pelops were Atreus and Thyeſtes, whoſe 
impious and cruel acts are recorded in fabulous hiſtory. The 


dramatic poet Attius, wrote a tragedy entitled Atreus; from 
which play, it is probable; this line was quoted ; and which 


Cicero ſeems to apply to the violences committed by ſome of 


the leading men in the ſucceſsful party, That Cicero, how- 
ever, by no means lived the recluſe he here repreſents 
himſelf, has already appeared by ſeveral letters in the preſent 


and preceding book, by which it is evident that he mixed 


with great freedom and gaiety, among the chiefs of the vic- 
torious faction. | | ; 
A true patriot was a fight in all ages too uncommon, it 
muſt be owned, not to have been worth om ys b but whe- 
ther thoſe who viſited Cicero, in order to view ſo ſingular a 
curioſity, were diſappointed of not; is a queſtion which eve- 
ry reader by this time, perhaps, may be able very clearly to 
determine. 

TY feſs, 
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feſs, I could not at that time forbear lamenting A. u. 507. 


the wretched fate of the republic: to which 1 
was the more tenderly attached, as I had not 
only been diſtinguiſhed with its honours, but had 
greatly aſſiſted it by my ſervices. - And even now 
that time (which wears out the ſorrows of the 
weakeſt minds) together with reaſon (which ought 


to have the ſtrongeſt influence for that purpoſe) 5 


have jointly contributed to compoſe my breaſt; 
yet I ſtill lament to ſee the commonwealth 
thus fallen, without a hope of ever riſing 
more ! There is nothing, however, that can 
at preſent be juſtly imputed to Him in whom 
all power is now veſted: unleſs perhaps it be, 
that he has more than he ought. And as 
to what is paſt; our fate and our follies have 
had ſo large a ſhare in all that has happened, that 
we cannot complain with a good grace. As little 
reaſon is there to hope that affairs will mend. I 
cannot therefore but conclude my letter as I be- 
gan it, with admiring your judgment if it were 
choice, or your fortune if it were chance, that 
led you from this unpleaſing ſcene. Farewel. 
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YE Amed, that 1 am exerting; my - moms of- 
forts of every kind in order to procure your 
reſtoration, In truth, the fingular and pious 


affection of your brothers, for whom I bear 


the ſame warm friendſhip that I entertain for 
yourſelf, will not ſuffer me to neglect any oppor- 
tunity of employing my beft offices in your be- 
half. But I had rather you ſhould learn from 
their letters than from mine, what I have already 
performed, and what I am till endeavouring to 
perform, in your affairs. I will only therefore 


acquaint you myſelf with the ſtrong and well- 
grounded hopes I have conceived, that your reſto- 
ration will ſoon be effected. Let me previouſly 


obſerve, that my fears in all doubtful caſes of im- 


portance, are ever apt to be much ſuperior to 


my hopes: a fault, if it be a fault, which I am 
very ready to acknowledge. Nevertheleſs, the 
laſt time I waited upon Cæſar, I came away with a 
full perſuaſion, that there was not the leaſl reaſon 
to doubt of his granting you a pardon. I attended 
him for this purpoſe, at the requeſt of your bro- 
chers, on the 26th of November laſt, in the 
morning: 


— 
1 ; 
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morning: not without encountering all the uſual A. ugos. 
diffculties and indignities, before 1 could gain 


admittance. Your brathers, and the reſt of your 
relations having thrown themſelyes at his feet, I 
ſupported their petition with ſuch arguments as I 


thought ſuitable to the pccaſion ?®. And I could 


9 Cicero had ſhortly aſterwards a more public occaſion 
af teſtifying his zeal for his friend, For Tubero, tho' he had 
himſelf engaged in the ſame party with Ligarius, having 
from private pique oppoſed the recall af Ligarius; Cicero 
defended him before Cæſar in the forum, in a noble oration 
Which is fill extant. It was upon this occaſion that the 

p and energy of the Roman orator's rhetoric is {aid to 
172 had ſuch /a wonderful effect, that it not only made Cæſar 
tremble, but what 1s yet more extraordinary, it made him 
change his determined purpoſe, and acquit the man he had 
reſolved to condemn. This ſtory has often been alledged 
in proof of the power of antient elaquence.: and the tranſ- 
lator confeſſes, that he has himſelf, in the letters publiſhed 
under the name of Sir Thomas Fitzoſborne, produced it for 
that purpoſe. But upon a ſtricter enquiry, the ſuppoſed fact 
ſeems to be extremely queſtionable. For in the firſt place, 
there is not the leaſt trace of it in any part of Ciceros 
writings. Now this his total ſilence ſeems to furniſh a very 
ſtrong preſumptive argument, to deſtroy the credit of the 
ſtory : for it is altogether improbable, that a man of Cicero's 
character ſhould have omitted any opportunity of diſplaying 
a circuniſtance ſo exceedingly to the honour of his oratorical 
Powers. In the next place, it is very obſervable, that 
alerius Maximus, who has a chapter expreſly to ſhew 
the force of eloquence, and who mentions a particular. in- 
ſtance of this kind with regard to Cæſar himſelf; yet takes 
not the leaſt notice of the fact in queſtion. But if it had 
been true, is it credible either that it mould never have 
reached his knowledge, or that knowing it, he ſhould have 
aſſed it over in ſilence ? eſpecially as it afforded him a much 
Rronger inſtance for his purpoſe, than any he has thought 
proper to enumerate. It is remarkable likewiſe, that Quin- 

tilian, tho' he frequently cites the very paſſage in this * 
lebrated oration, which is ſuppoſed to have raifed the 


plainly 
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which Cæſar returned, but by the whole air of 
his countenance, together with ſeveral other little 
circumſtances much eafier to remark than de- 
ſctibe, that he was extremely well inclined in 


your favour *,” Preſerve then, my friend, a firm 
and vigorous frame of mind: and if you bore the 
dark and tempeſtuous ſeaſon of your affairs with 
fortitude, let their preſent more ſerene and favour- 


ſtrongeſt emotions in Cæſar's breaſt ; yet gives not the leaſt 
intimation of the effect which it is pretended to have wrought. 
Plutarch is the only antient writer who relates this ſtory ; 
and he introduces it with a Azyeras & : an expreſſion 
which ſeems to imply, that he did not copy it from any 
earlier hiſtorian, but received it only from common tradition. 
Now it might be ſufficient to give riſe to ſuch a report, if 
Czſar had been ſeiſed during the courſe of this trial with 


one of his uſual epileptic fits, which were attended with that 


change of colour and trembling of the nerves that Plutarch 
aſcribes to the force. of Cicero's rhetoric. And that this is 


all that there was of truth in the caſe, is rendered probable 


by the teſtimony of Suetonius : who informs us, that Cæſar 
was twice ſeiſed with theſe fits, when he was engaged in 

rat. viii. : 
4. 6. ix. 2. Plut. in vit. Cicer. Suet. in Jul. 45. 


CCicero's preſages in the preſent inſtance appear to have 


been well grounded: for Ligarius ſhortly afterwards obtain- 
ed Cæſar's permiſſion to return to Rome. Ligarius never- 
theleſs entered into the conſpiracy againſt him: and hiſtory 
has recorded the very ſpirited anſwer which Ligarius made 


to Brutus, when that illuſtrious Roman paid him a viſt, 
in order to invite him into a participation of his ſcheme. 
Brutus finding him fick in bed, began to lament that he 


ſhould be confined at ſo critical a conjuncture: upon which 


Eigarius raifing himſelf on his arm, and taking Brutus by 
the hand, Oh my friend, ſaid he, if you are meditating any en- 
s terpriſe worthy of yourſelf; 1 am 67 


. Plaut. in vit. Brut. | 


able 
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able aſpect fill your heart with chearfulneſs. A. U. 5% 

As for myſelf, I ſhall continue to act with aa 

much aſſiduity in your cauſe, as if there were 

ſtill many obſtacles to ſurmount. To this end, 

I ſhall very zealouſly perſevere in my applica- 

tions, not only to Ceſar, but to, all thoſe who 

are moſt in his favour : every one of whom 1 | 
have experienced to be much my friend. Fare- | 
wel. WOT Nele ems 9 
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To P. Szrvitivs IsaurIcus,. Proconſul. 


. 


I Took occafion when we were walking in your 
1 gardens, to recommend to you with all poff 
ble earneſtneſs, the Aſiatic affairs of my friend 
Cerellia . And agreeably to your uſual diſpoſi- 
tion, and to thoſe many great and good offices I 
have perpetually received at your hands, you very 
- generouſly aſſured me of your utmoſt aſſiſtance. 
This circumſtance, I perſuade myſelf, you have 


= This lady was not only a particular friend of Cicero, 
but a great reader and admirer of his moral writings. , But 
neither her philofophy nor her age, tho” ſhe was ten years 
older than Cicero, could ſecure her character from cenſure : 
and ſlander has aid, that her intercourſe with our author 
did not always turn upon matters of ſpeculation. But if the 
reader has the curioſity to ſee this charge entirely overthrown, 
he will find a very ſatisfactory confutation of it in Monſieur 
Mongault's fourth remark on the 5 1 letter of the 12th book 
to Atticus. | 
3 not 
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A. per. pot forgotten : I am ſure at leaſt; it is not cuſ- 
ctomary with you. to be unmindful of my requeſts. 
However, the agents of this lady inform her in 
their letters, that the numerous occupations in 
_ high ſo extenſive a province engages you, ren- 
Ger it necaſſary chat you ſhould be reminded 
frgm time to time pf your promiſe. I entreat 
vou therefore to recollect that you gaVe me full 
aſſurances of employing ybur good offices in fa- 
vour of Cerellia, fo far as ſhould be conſiſtent 
with your hqnoyr : and I think Jour powers for 
this purpoſe are very extenſive. For if I miſtake 
not, the decree of the ſenate, which paſſed in re- 
lation to the heirs of Vannonius, i is expreſſed. in 
ſuch terms as to admit of an interpretation ex- 
. tremely advantageous to,Cerellia's intereſt. But 
this myſt be ſubmitted entirely to your own judg- 
ment; which I doubt not will conſtrue this de- 
.Eree in the ſenſe in which i it was intended by the 
ſenate: as I know the reſpect you always bear 
for the reſolutions of that aſſembly. I will only 
add therefore, that I deſire you would believe, 
chat every inſtance in which you-ſhall favour Ce- 
ellia, will hea ſingular obligation wee p. 
en e , | 
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LETTER XXVII. 


To Aulus Cacina®. 85 


1 Was informed by your zealous friend Lar- A. U. oy. 


gus, that the time limited for your continu- 
ance in Sicily, expires on the firſt of January 
next. Having therefore upon all occaſions ob- 
ſerved that Cæſar ratifies whatever Balbus and 
Oppius act in his abſence *,. I very ſtrenuouſſy 
ſollicited them that you might be permitted to 
remain in that iſland as long as you ſhould think. 


proper. In all my applications of this kind, 


they have either inſtantly complied with my de- 
ſire, if it happened not to be particularly diſ- 


agreeable to them; or have aſſigned their reaſons 


for refuſing: but in the preſent inſtance they did 


Aulus Czcina was a perſon of great and amiable virtues 
in private life: and he was diſtinguiſhed likewiſe in public for 
his genius, his eloquence, and his erudition. He ſeems to have 
particularly excelled in the ſcience of divination : upon which 
ſubject he wrote a treatiſe, which is often cited by Seneca. 
In the civil wars he not only drew his ſword but his pen a- 
_ againſt Cæſar; having publiſhed an invective upon that gene- 

ral, which appears to have extremely offended him. Cæ- 
cina was accordingly baniſhed ; and the preſent and following 
letters to him, were written during his exile in Sicily. Cic. 
Orat. pro Cæcin. 35, 36. Senec. Natural. . ii. paſſim. 

+* Czar was at this time in Spain, purſuing the war a- 
gainſt the ſons of Pompey : whilſt Oppius and Balbus were 
acting as his vicegerents at Rome. 
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AU. EY not give me an nder anſwer. However, 
SY they called upon me again the very ſame day, in 


order to acquaint me, that in conſequence of my 
requeſt you were at liberty to continue in Sicily 

during your own inclination: and they would be 
_ anſwerable, they ſaid,” that Cæſar would not be 


diſpleaſed. Thus you ſee how far your licence 


extends: and I need not tell you what, uſe 
it would be moſt . Tor you to make 
of 1 Stn! te 

After I had written thus far, your letter was 
given into my hands, wherein you deſire my opi- 
nion, whether you ſhould remain in Sicily, or 
go into Aſia in order to ſettle your affairs in that 
province. I do not well know how to reconcile 
this queſtion to the account which I mentioned 
above to have received from Largus. For he 
talked to me as if you were not at liberty to re- 
fide any longer in Sicily: whereas your query 
' ſeems to imply the contrary. Be this as it may, 
my ſentiments. are, that you ſhould by all means 
continue in that iſland. The nearneſs of its ſitu- 
ation renders it extremely convenient for the 
more expeditiouſly receiving and returning let- 
ters and expreſſes during the negotiation of your 
pardon: as you will be ſo much the earlier like- 
wiſe amongft us, if you ſhould, as J hope, ob- 
tain leave to. return to Rome, or at leaſt, into 


Italy. 
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Italy. For theſe reaſons therefore, I am alto- A. u. 507. 
gether againſt your removing from ybur preſent ea 
quarters. 

I mall not fail to recommend youl in 'the Rong 
eſt terms to Furfanius Poſthumus and his lieu- 
tenants, when they arrive here: but at preſent ” EY 
they are all at Mutina, They are every one of 
them my friends: and not only perſons of ſingu- 
lar merit; but great admirers of men of your 
character. You may, without any particular 
application to me, depend upon my beſt aſſiſt· 
ance in every other article, wherein I imagine 
my ſervices can avail you. And ſhould there 
be any of which I may be ignorant; if you will 
point them out to me, you will find that you 
could not have employed any other of your 
friends who would have acted in your affairs 
with ſo warm 4 zeal, 

Tho' I ſhall ſpeak - fo effectually to Futfa- 
nius, that there will be no neceſſity for your 
delivering a letter to him on my part; yet as 
ſome of your family were. deſirous you ſhould 
have one, I could not refuſe their requeſt : :: and 
I have added at the bottom of this, a copy of 
my letter. F arewel. 
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LETTER XXIX. 


To Titus Furxranivs®, Proconſul. 


A. v. 27. FI is impoſſible to be more intimately united 


with any man, than I have ever been with 
Aulus Cæcina. I lived in great familiarity with 
his illuſtrious father: and the early preſages 1 


| obſerved in the ſon, of the moſt exalted probity 


and eloquence, won my affections to him from his 
youth. We were attached to each other, not only 
by the mutual exchange of many friendly offices, 
but by the ſame common taſtes and ſtudies : in- 
ſomuch that there is no man for whom ] ever en- 
tertained a more tender regard. After this 
T need only add, that I am under the ſtrongeſt 
obligations, as you ſee, to protect both his per- 
ſon and his fortunes, to the utmoſt of my power. 
As I know, by many inſtances, the ſentiments 
you entertain both of the calamities of the repub- 


lic, and of thoſe who ſuffer for its ſake; I am 


fure your own inclinations will lead you to aſ- 
fiſt Cæcina. I will only intreat you therefore, 


to ſuffer my recommendation to encreaſe that fa- 


vourable diſpoſition, in proportion to the eſteem 


6 He was appointed by Cæſar, proconſul of Sicily for the 
following year: in which poſt he is ſaid to have conducted 
himſelf with great clemency and moderation. Quartier. 


which 
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which I am ſenſible you bear me. And be well A. u. 547. 
— — 


perſuaded, that you cannot give me a more ſen- 
ſible proof of your friendſhip. Farewel. 


LETTER XXX. 
sn Cmcina to CICERO. 


I Hope you will not only pardon the fears, but 
pity the misfortunes, which prevented your 
reeeiving my performance ſo ſoon as I intended: 
but-my ſon was apprehenſive, I hear, that the 
publication of this piece might prove to my pre- | 
judice. And indeed as the effect of compoſitions of = 3 
this kind, depends more upon the temper in which 
. they are read, than on that in which they are 
written; his fears were by no means irrational: 
eſpecially as I am ſtill a ſufferer for the liberties 
of my pen. In this reſpect my fate, ſurely, is 
ſomewhat ſingular. For the errors of an author 
are generally either reformed by a blot, or pu- 
niſhed by the loſs of his fame: whereas baniſh- 
ment, on the contrary, has been thought the more 
proper method of correcting mine. And yet the 
whole of my crime amounts only to this ; that I 
poured forth my invectives againſt the man with 
whom I was openly at war. Now there was not 
a ſingle perſon, I ſuppoſe, in the ſame party 
with myſelf, who was not in effect guilty of the 
Bb 3 {ame 
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A. U. ci. fame offenck: as there was not one who did not 
they ſend up his vows for ſucceſs to qur cauſe, or thar 


offered a facrifice, tho'. upon an occafion ever 
ſo. foreign to publie affairs, without implor- 
ing the Gods that Cæſar might ſoon be der 
feated. If he imagines otherwiſe, he is ex- 
tremely happy in his i ignorance. But if he knows 
this to be fait ; why am I marked out as the par- 
ticular obje& of his wrath, for having written 
ſomething which he did not approve ; whilſt he 
forgives. eyery one of thoſe, who were perpetu- 
ally inyoking Heaven for his perdition? 

But I was going to acquaint you with the rea- 
ſon of thoſe fears, which ] mentioned in the be- 
ginning of my letter, In the firſt place then, I 
have taken notice of you in the piece in queſtion : 
tho at the fame time Þ haye touched upon your 
conduct with great caution and reſerve. Not 
that I have by any means changed my ſentiments 
concerning it; but as being afraid to ſay all that 
they dictated to me. No it is well known, that 
in compoſitions. of the panegyrical kind, an au- 
thor ſnould not only deliver his applauſes with 
2 full and unlimited freedom, but heighten them 
likewiſe, with a ſuitable ſtrength and warmth of 
expreſhon, In ſatire, indeed, tho' great liberties 
axe generally thought allowable, yet a writer 
nuf always be upon has ues leſt he degene- 

k rates 
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rates into petulance and ſcurrility. An author A. U. 77. 
is ſtill more reſtrained in ſpeaking advantage 9 
ouſly of himſelf: as without much care and . 
circumſpection, he will appear arrogant and 
conceited. Of all ſubjects therefore of a per- 
| ſonal nature, it is panegyric alone wherein a writer 
may expatiate uncontroled : as he cannot be ſpar- 
ing in the encomiums he beſtows upon another, 
without incurring the imputation of envy, or in- 
ability. But in the preſent inſtance you will 
think yourſelf, perhaps, obliged to me. For 
as I was not at liberty to repreſent your acti- 
ons in the manner they deſerve; the next fa- 
vour to being totally ſilent concerning them, was 
to mention them as little as poſſible. But diffi- 
cult as it was to contain myſelf upon ſo copious 
a ſubje&, I however forbore : and as there were 
various parts of your conduct I did not ven- 
ture even to touch upon; ſo in the reviſal of 
my work I not only found it neceſſary to ſtrike 
out ſeveral circumſtances I had inſerted, but 
to place many of thoſe which J ſuffered to re- 
main, in a leſs advantageous point of view. But 
ſhould an architect in raiſing a flight of ſteps, 
omit ſome, cut away part of thoſe he had fixed, and 
leave many of the reſt looſe and ill joined toge- 
ther, might he not more properly be ſaid to erect 
a ruin, than an eaſy and regular aſcent? In the 
Bb 4 {ame 
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A. v. 707. ſame manner, where an author is conſtrained by 


be the conſequence | ſhould I diſpleaſe him now 


a thouſand unhappy circumſtances, to break the 
juſt coherence of his piece, and deftroy its pro- 
per gradation; how can he hope to produce any 
thing that ſhall merit the applauſe of a refined 
and judicious ear? But I was ſtill more embar- 
raſſed, where my ſubject led me to ſpeak of Cæ- 


ſar: and I will own that I trembled whenever 1 


had occaſion to mention his name. My fears 
however did not ariſe from any apprehenſion that 
what I wrote might draw upon me his farther 
chaſtiſement ; but leſt it ſhould not be agreeable 
to his particular ſentiments : with which indeed 
I am by no means well acquainted. But with 
what ſpirit can a man compoſe when he is oblig- 
ed to aſk himſelf at every ſentence ; © Will Cæ- 
« far approve of this? May not this expreſſion 
« appear of ſuſpicious import? Or will he not 
« think it ſtill worſe if I change it thus?“ But 
beſides theſe difficulties, I was perplexed like- 
wiſe in regard to the applauſes and cenſures 
which I dealt out tq others : as I was afraid I 
might apply them where they would not, per- 
haps, be very agreeable to Ceſar, tho' they might 
not actually give him offence. I reflected, that 
if his vengeance purſued me for what I wrote, 
whilſt I had my ſword in my hand; what might 


that 
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that I am a diſarmed exile ? Theſe fears en- AU. 2c 
creaſed upon me, when I conſidered the cautious — 
manner in which you thought it neceſſary to de- 
liver your ſentiments in your treatiſe entitled the 
Orator: where you modeſtly apologiſe for ven- 
turing to publiſh your notions upon the ſubject, 
by aſcribing it to the requeſt of Brutus. But if 
you, whoſe eloquence has rendered you the ge- 
neral patron of every Roman, deemed it expedi- 
ent to be thus artfully guarded ; ho much more 
requiſite is it for your old client, who is now re- 
duced to implore that protection from every citi- 
zen in general, which he once received from your- 
ſelf in particular? An author who writes under 
the conſtraint of ſo many doubts and fears, tho? . 
fears, perhaps, that are altogether groundleſs ; 
who is forced to adjuſt almoſt eyery ſentence, not 
to his own judgment, but to the impreſſion it 
may probably make upon others ; will find it ex- 
tremely difficult to execute any compoſition with 
ſucceſs. And tho' this is a difficulty which you 
have never, it is poſſible, experienced ; as your 
exalted genius is equal to every undertaking z 
yet'I am ſure I experienced it very ſenſibly my- 
ſelf. Nevertheleſs I ordered my ſon to read my 
performance to you; but not to leave it in your 
hands, unleſs you would promiſe to correct it: 
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A. pes: that is, vutilefs you would new model it in all i its N 


parts. 

As to my Afﬀaric expedition: notwithſtanding 
my affairs require my preſence in that province; 
yet in obedlence to your advice, I have laid aſide 
my intended voyage. Atid now, as you are ſen- 
file that my fare muſt neceſſarily, one way or 
other, be foon determined; I need not, I am 
perſuaded, particularly exhort you to aſſiſt me 
with your good offices. Let me only intreat you, 
my dear Cicero, not to defer them in expectation 
of my fon's arrival. For his youth, his tender- 
neſs, and his fears, render him ill able to think 
of every meaſure which may be proper to be | 
taken far my advantage. The whole manage- 
ment therefore of my cauſe, muſt reſt entirely 
upon you { 48 it is upon you, in truth, that all 
my hopes depend. Your judicious obſervation 
has enabled you to penetrate. into the receſſes of 
Cæfar's heart; and you are acquainted with all 
the moſt probable methods of prevailing with 
him: fo that each fucceſsful ſtep that ſhall be 
made in this affair, from its commencement to 
its coneluſion, muſt proceed altogether from you. 
I att fenſible Hkewiſe that you have great intereſt 


with Cæſar, and ſtill greater with all his favour- 


ites, I doubt not then, of your effefting my 


retention, if you will exert yourfelf for that 


10 pur- 
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purpoſe not only i in ſuch inſtances wherein I ſhall AT. 707% 
particularly requeſt your aſſiſtance, (tho' that in- 
deed would be a very conſiderable obligation) 
but by taking the whole conduct of this matter 
into your own hands. Perhaps my judgment is 
blinded by my misfortunes, or I expect more from 
your friendſhip than in modeſty I ought, when 
I venture thus to impoſe upon you ſo heavy a 
burthen. But whicheyer may be the caſe, your 
general conduct towards your friends will fur- 
niſh me with an excuſe : for the zeal which you 
exert upon all occaſions where their intereſt is 
concerned, has taught them, not only to ld 88 
but even to claim your ſervices. 

With regard to the baok which my ſan will de- 
liver to you; I intreat you either not to ſuffer 
it to be publiſhed, or to correct it in ſuch a man- 


ner, that it may not appear to my diſadvantage, 
Farewel, 


LETTER XXK1, 


To P. Servitivs Isauricus, Proconſul. 


Need not inform you, that Curtius Mithres 
is the favourite freedman of my very intimate 
friend Poſtumus: but let me aſſure you, that he 
nn. me with the fame marks of reſpe& 


"oe 
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7. which he pays to his patron himſelf. Whenever 
I was at Epheſus, I made uſe of his houſe as my 
own : and many incidents concurred which af- 
forded me full proofs both of his fidelity and his 
affection. For this reaſon, as often as either my 
friends or myſelf, have any affairs to tranſact in 
Aſia, I always apply to Mithres: and I command, 
not only his ſervices, but his purſe and his houſe 
with the ſame freedom that I ſhould diſpoſe of my 
own. I particulariſe theſe circumſtances the more 
minutely, that you may ſee it is not upon com- 
mon motives, or to gratify the purpoſes of any 
ambitious views, that I now apply to you : bur 
on the contrary, that it 1s in favour of one with 
whom I am united by the ſtrongeſt connections. 
I intreat you then to do me the honour of aſſiſting 
bim with your good offices, not only in the law- 
ſuit wherein he is engaged with a certain citizen 
of Colophon ', but in every other inſtance alſo, 
as far as ſhall be conſiſtent with your own cha- 
racer and convenience. But tho' I make this 
exception, yet I am ſure he has toa much mo- 
deſty tp aſk apy thing improper of you, Indeed 
it is his utmoſt wiſh, that his own merit in con- 
junction with my recommendation, may pro- 
cure him your eſteem. I very earneſtly there- 


fore conjure you, not only to fayour him with 


A city of Ionia, in Aſia Minor: and one of thoſe which 


| claimed the honour of being the birth-place of Homer. 


your 
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your protection, but to receive him into the num- A. u. 707. 
ber of your friends. In return, you may de- 
pend upon my moſt zealous ſervices upon all oc- 

caſions wherein I ſhall imagine either your inte- 


reſt, or your inclination may _ them. 
Farewel. 


LETTER XXXI.L 


To Aulus CActNna. 


A* often as I ſee your ſon (and I fee him al- 
moſt every day) I never fail to aſſure him 
of my zealous aſſiſtance, without any exception 
of time, of labour, or of buſineſs : and I promiſe 
him likewiſe my credit and intereſt with this 
ſingle limitation, that he may rely upon them as 
far as the ſmall ſhare I poſſeſs of either can poſ- 
ſibly extend. | 
I have read your 1 2, and ſtill con- 
tinue to read it, with much attention: as T ſhall 
preſerve it with the greateſt fidelity. Your af- 
fairs, indeed, of every kind, are my principal con- 
cern : and I have the pleaſure to ſee them eve- 
ry day appear with a more and more favourable 
aſpect. You have many friends who contribute 
their good offices for this purpoſe: of whoſe zeal 


* See the zoth let. of this Book. 
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rn L am aſſured, has already acquainted 


you, as well as of his own hopes that their en- 
deavours will prove effectual. In regard to what 
may be collected from appearances, I do not 
pretend: to diſtern more, than, I am perfaaded; 
you ſee yourſelf : but as you may reflect upon 
them, perhaps, with greater diſcompoſure of 
mind, I think it proper to give you my ſenti- 
ments concerning them. Believe me then it is 
impoſſible, from the. nature and circumſtances 
of public affairs, that either you, or your compa- 
nions in adverſity; ſhould long remain under your 
preſent, misfortunes: yes, my friend, it is impoſſible 
that ſo ſevere an inyury ſhould continue to oppreſs 
the honeſt advocates of ſo good a cauſe. But my 
hopes are particularly ſtrong with reſpect to your- 
ſelf : not merely in conſideration of your rank 
and virtues, (for theſe you poſſeſs in common 
with many others) but particularly from your ſin- 
gular learning and genius. The man in wheſe 
power we all of us are, holds theſe ſnining qualities 
in much eſteem: and I am weil perfuaded; you 
would not have remained even a ſingle moment 
in your preſent ſituation, ifthe had not imagined 
himſelf wounded by thoſe talents he admires. 
His reſentment, however, ſeems daily cooling: 

and: ĩt has been intimated: to me by ſome of his 

ꝛ See rem. 3. on let. 28. af this Book.” | 
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moſt particular friends, that you will undoubted- A. U. 707. 
ly find advantage in the high opinion he has con —W 
_ ceived of your abilities. Let me conjure you 
then, in the firſt place, to preſerve a firm and 
unſhaken fortitude of 'mind, as what you owe to 
your birth, to your education, to your leaznigg, _ 
and to that character you have univerſally ob. 
tained: and, in the next place, that for the rea- 
fons I have already aſſigned, you would entertain 
the ſtrongeſt and moſt favourable hopes. Be well 
perſuaded likewiſe, that I ſhall. always. moſ 
readily contribute my warmeſt ſervices both to 
you and to your family. You have indeed a full 
right to expect them, from that affection which, 
has ſo long ſubſiſted between us; from the con- 
duct Jever obſerve towards all my friends; and 


from the numberleſs good offices I have receiyed. 
at your hands. Farewel. 


* 
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LET.TER XXXIII. 
| To P. Skzvilnbs ISAuRICUS, Proconſul. 
A. u. 7207 8 the ſhare you allow me in your friendſhip 
mand by no means a ſecret to the world; it 
occaſions great numbers to apply to me for re- 
commendations. My letters to you therefore of 
this kind are ſometimes, I confeſs, no other than 
the tributes of common compliment. They are 
much more frequently, however, the dictates of 
a real affection: as is the caſe, be aſſured, in the 
preſent inſtance, when I recommend to you 
Ampius Menander, the freedman of my friend 
Ampius Balbus. He is a very worthy, modeſt 
man, and highly in the eſteem both of his patron, 
and myſelf. You will much oblige me then by 
aſſiſting him with your good offices in every in- 
ſtance that ſhall not be inconvenient to you : and 
believe me, it is with great earneſtneſs that 1 
make this requeſt, Farewel. 


LE T- 


BEIT or 'EICE RO. | 28% 


To Avivs Cæcix A. 


Ja afraid you will think that I ani a more A. U. joy. 
negligent correſpondetit than I ought, con 
ſidering the union between us as partiſans of the 
ſame cauſe; as being joined in the ſame ſtudies, 
and as having mutually conferred . upon. each 
other many obliging good offices. The ſincere 
truth Yowerct is: that. I ſhould much ſooner 
and muck oftener have written to you, if 1 had 
not been in daily expectation of ſeeing your 
affairs in a better train: : and I rather choſe, 
inſtead of confirming you in the fpirit with 
which you bear your misfortunes, to have ſent 
you my congratulations | on their being ended. I 
ſtill hope to have that pleafure very ſhortly. In 
the mean time I think i it incumberit upon me-to 
endeavour; if not with all the authority of a phi- 
loſopher; at leaſt with all the influence of a 
friend; to confirm and ſtrengthen you in that 
manly ſpirit with which 1 hear; and believe, you 
are animated: For this purpoſe 1 ſhall not ad- 
dreſs + you as one whoſe misfortunes are without 
hope ; but as a perſon of whoſe reſtoration I 
have conceived the ſame well-grounded- confi- 
Vol. II. C C dence 
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A. U. 507. dence which you formerly, I remember, enter- 
wx tained of mine. For when I was driven from 


my country by a ſet of men, who were convinced 


they could never effect their deſtructive purpoſes 
ſo long as I continued in the commonwealth ; 1 
was informed by many of my friends who viſited 
me from Aſia, where you then reſided, that you 


ſtrongly aſſured them of my ſpeedy and honour- 


able recall. Now if the principles of the Etruſ- 
can ſcience *, in which you were inſtructed by 
your illuſtrious and excellent father, did not de- 
ceive you with reſpect to me; neither will my pre- 
ſages be leſs infallible with regard to you. They 
are derived indeed, not only from the maxims and 
records of the moſt diſtinguiſhed ſages, whoſe 
writings, you well know, I have ſtudied with 
great application ; but from a long experience in 


-public affairs, and from having paſſed thro' 
various ſcenes .both of proſperity and adverſity. 


* —_— 4 5 . 
n * : 
— 
* 


Annal. i. p. 430. See rem. 3. p. 369. of this vol. 


The Romans derived their doctrine and rites of divina- 


tion, and paghably indeed many other of their religious and 
civil inſtitutions, from the Etruſcans : a very antient, learned, 


and powerful nation, who were once maſters of almoſt all 
Italy, and who inhabited that part which is now called Tuſ- 


cany. Cæcina, who was a native of this province, and well 
killed in that pretended prophetic art for which his country- 
men were particularly famous, foretold, it ſeems, that Ci- 
cero's baniſhment would ſoon end, (as in fact it did) in a 
glorious reſtoration. Val. Max. i. 1. Liv. v. 33. Pigb. 


I have 
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I have the ſtronger reaſon to confide in this M. U. 707. 
method of divination, as it has never once Ar 
ceived me during all theſe dark and diſtracted 
times: inſomuch that were I to mention my pre- = 
dictions, I am afraid you would ſuſpe& that I | 
framed them after the events I pretend to have 

foretold '*. However, there are many who can 

bear me witneſs, that I forewarned Pompey 

againſt entering into any aſſociation with Cæſarꝰ: 

and that I afterwards as ſtrongly endeavoured to 

diſſuade him from breaking that union. I clear- 

ly ſaw indeed, that their conjunction would con- 

ſiderably impair the ſtrength of the ſenate; and 

that their ſeparation would as inevitably kindle the 

flames of a civil war. I lived at that time in great 

familiarity with Cæſar, as well as entertained the 

higheſt regard to Pompey : and accordingly the 

faithful advice I gave to the latter, was equally G 

to the benefit of both. I forbear to inſtance ſeve- 

ral other articles, in which my prophetic admoni- 


; 5 Cicero's wonderful reach of judgment in penetrating far 
into the conſequences of events, is by no means exaggerated 
in the preſent paſſage. On the contrary, it is confirmed by 
the teſtimony of an hiſtorian who knew him well; and who 
aſſures us that Cicero pointed out with a prophetic diſcern- 
ment, ſeveral circumſtances that were fulfilled, not only in 
his own life-time, but after his death. Corn. Nepos in vit. 
Attic. 17. | 28 
The motives which induced Pompey to enter into this 
union with Cæſar, have been already explained in rem. 8. p. 
114. vol. i. 
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Tus LET T ERS Boor IX. 
tions have been verified. For as I have received 
great obligations from Cæſar, I am unwilling he 
ſhould know, that had Pompey followed my 
counſels, tho Ceſar would ſtill have been the 
firſt and moſt diſtinguiſhed perſon in the repub- 
lic, he would not have been in poſſeſſion of that 
extenſive power he now enjoys. I will confeſs 
however, that I always gave it as my opinion, that 


Pompey ſhould go to his government in Spain : 
with which if he had happily complied, we 


ſhould never have been involved in this fatal ci- 
vil war 7. I contended likewiſe, not fo much 
that Cæſar ſhould be received as a candidate for 
the conſulſhip during his abſence ; as that the 


7 Pom y, inſtead of going to his government of Spain, 
continued in Italy, with the command of two legions which 


were quartered near Rome. This L umbrage to Cæſar: 


who ſuſpected, as the truth was, that theſe troops were de- 


ſigned to act againſt him. In order therefore to remove his 


apprehenſions of this kind, it was propoſed by Cicero, and 


ſome others of the more moderate party, that Pompey 


ruled by the conſul 


ſhould retire to his | pm woqſs But this motion was over- 
entulus : who prevailed with the ſenate 


to paſs a decree, whereby Cæſar, who had already croſſed 
the Rubicon, was commanded to withdraw his forces out of 


Italy by a certain day therein named: and in caſe of diſobedi- 


- ence, that he ſhould be conſidered as a public enemy. Hi/t. 


de Bel. Gal. viii. 55. Caf. Bel. Civil. 1. 2. 


_ ® Pompey when he was conſul the third time, in the 


year 701. procured a law impowering Cæſar to offer him- 


felf as a candidate for the conſulſhip, without appearing 
.. perſonally at Rome for that purpoſe. This was contrary to 


the fundamental principles of the Roman conſtitution, and 


proved in the event the occaſion of its being utterly deſtroy- 


ed ; as it furniſhed Czfar with the only ſpecious pretence 
| law 
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law which the people enacted for that purpoſe, A. u. 502. 
and enacted too at the earneſt ſollicitation af —— 
Pompey in his conſulate, ſhould be religiouſly 
obſerved *. It was the rejecting of this advice, 
that gave occaſion, to the civil war: which I (fill 
laboured to extinguiſh by every method of remon- 
ſtrance in my power, and by warmly, repreſent- 
ing,. that, in contefts of this kind, tho ever ſo 
juſtly founded, even the moſt diſadvantageous 
terms of accommodation were preferable . to 
having recourſe to arms. But my fenti- 
ments were over- ruled: not ſo much by Pom- 
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for turning his, arms againſt the republic. Cicero affirms in 
one of his Philippics, that he endeavoured to diſſuade Pompey 
from ſuffering this law to paſs : Duo—rempora inciderunt, ſays 
he, guibus aliguid contra Cæſarem Pompeio ſuaſerim - 
Unum, ne, G. —alterum, ne pateretur ferri ut abſentis ejus 
ratio haberetur. Quorum ſi utrumvis perſuaſiſſem, in has mi- 
. nunguam incidiſſemus. Philip. ii. 10, But if what Cicero 
aſſerts be true; he acted a moſt extraordinary part in- 
deed. For at the ſame time that he laboured to diſſuade 
Pompey from ſuffering this law to paſs, he perſuaded Cœlius, 
who was one of the tribunes of the people, to promote it, or 
at leaſt not 1 it: agreeably to a promiſe which he had 
given to Cæſar for that purpoſe. This appears by a paſſage 
in one of his letters to Atticus, where ſpeaking of Exlar's 
claim to ſue for the conſulate, without perſonally attending 
at Rome, he tells Atticus, Ur illi hoc liceret, adjuvi : rogatus 
abip/e Rauennæ de Cæœlio tribune plebiss Ad At. vii. . 
Whether this law ſhould, or ſhould not, be ſuperſeded, 
. was a queſtion upon which: Cicero found the republic di- 
vided at his return from Cilicia, juſt before the civil war 
broke out. And altho' he certainly acted an unjuſtifiable 
part in promoting this law ; yet after it had once paſſed, it 
{ſeems to have been right policy in him to adviſe that it 
ould be obſerved ; as it was the only probable means of 
preſerving the public tranquillity, * 11 
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A. u. 797: pey himſelf, (upon whom they ſeemed. to make 
I ſome impreſſion) as by thoſe who, depending up- 


on his victory, thought it would afford them a 


very favourable opportunity of extricating them- 


ſelves from the difficulties of their private affairs, 
and of gratifying, their immoderate ambition. 
The war therefore commenced without my par- 
ticipation : and I ſtill continued in Italy as long 
as I poſſibly could, even after Pompey was 
driven out of it '*®. My honour however at 
length prevailed over my fears: and I could not 
ſupport the thoughts of deſerting Pompey in his 
diſtreſs, who had not abandoned me in mine. 
Partly therefore upon a principle of duty ; partly 


in tenderneſs to my reputation with the patriots; 


and partly as being aſhamed to forſake my 


friend, I went, as is fabled of Amphiaraus , to 
that ruin which I clearly foreſaw. And indeed 
there was not a ſingle misfortune attended us 
during that whole campaign, which I did not 
point out before it arrived. You ſee therefore, 


that J have the fame right of being credited, 


which augurs and aſtrologers are wont to urge : 


1 See rem. 4. p. 141. of this vol. | 

2 — was a Grecian prophet, as the poets feign, 
who foreknowing that he ſhould be Killed if he went to the 
Theban war, concealed himſe] f. in order to avoid that expe- 
dition. But his wife being bribed to diſcloſe the place of his 
concealment; he was forced to the war: and his death con- 


firmed the truth of his prediction. Mazutizs. - 


and 
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and may claim your belief of my preſent predic- A. U. 207 
tions, in conſequence of the veracity of my for- "YE 
mer. But I do not found theſe my prophecies. 

in your favour, on thoſe intimations of futurity, 

which are taught by our augural ſcience. I de- 


rive them from obſervations of a different ſort : 
which tho' not more certain in themſelves, are 
' leſs obſcure however; and conſequently leſs li- 
able to be miſinterpreted. The ſigns then from 
whence I draw my preſages, are of two kinds : 
the one taken from Cæſar himſelf, the other 
from the nature and circumſtances of public af- 
fairs. With reſpe& to the former ; they refult, 
in the firſt place, from that general —_ of 
Cæſar's diſpoſition, which you have celebrated 
in that ingenious performance entitled your Com- 
plaints : and in the next place, from that extra- 
ordinary regard he diſcovers for men of your di- 
ſtinguiſhed genius and abilities. To this I muſt 
add, that he will certainly yield to thoſe num- 
berleſs ſolicitations in your fay6ur which proceed, 
not from any intereſted motiyes, but from a real 
and juſt eſteem: among which the unanimous 
application of Etruria '? will undoubtedly have 
great weight with him, If you aſk, whence it 


This ſeems to be the performance concerning which 
Czcina writes to Cicero in the zoth letter of this book. 


'*. Czcina was a native of Etruria, and a perſon of great 


conſideration in that part of Italy, _ 
| Cc4 has 
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A. u. h happened, that theſe conſiderations have 


hitherto proved ineffectual ? Lanſwer, that Cæſar 
thinks if he ſhould immediately grant a pardon 
to you, againſt whom he may ſeem to have a 
more. reaſonable ground of complaint ; he could 
not refuſe i it to others, whom he is leſs inclined to 
forgive. But you will lay, perhaps, &« If Cæſar 
<« is thus incenſed, what have l to hope ?” Un- 
doubtedly, my friend, you have much: as he is 
ſenſible he . derive the brighteſt ſplendor of: 
his fame, from the hand which once ſomewhat 
ſullied its luſtre. In fine, Cæſar i is endowed with 
a moſt acute and penetrating judgment : and as 


| he: perfectly well knows, not only the high rank 


you bear in a very conſiderable diſtrict of Italy , 
but that there is no man in the commonmwealth 
of your age, who is ſuperior to you 1n reputation, 
abilities, or popularity ; ; he cannot but be con- 
vinced, that it will be impoſſible for him to ren- 


der your exile of any long duration. He is too 


politic therefore to loſe the merit of voluntarily 
conferring upon you at preſent, what will other- 
wiſe moſt unqueſtionably be extorted from him 
hereafter. | 
Having thus marked out the favourable prog- 
noſtics which J collect from circumſtances re- 
ſpecting Cæſar; I will now acquaint you with 
thoſe Which J gather from the temper and com- 
2 Ecruria, 
plexion 
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ed with more ſpixit indeed than preparation, 
as to venture to arraign the principles, or the 
patriotiſm of thoſe who joined jn his party. 
And I cannot but obſerye to you, that I have 
often occaſion ta admire the juſtice and judgment 
of Cæſar; who never ſpeaks of Pompey but in 
terms of the higheſt honour. Should it be ſaid, 
that whatever regard he may ſhew to his memo-' 


ry, he treated his perſon upon many occaſions * 


with great aſperity : let it be remembered, that 
theſe-1nftances cannot reaſonably be imputed ta 
Cæſar, but were the natural conſequences of war. 
But how favourably has he received many of us, 
and. -myſelf in particular, who were engaged in 
the fame party ? Has he not appointed Caſſius to 
be his lieutenant? has he. not given the govern- 
ment of Gaul to Brutus ? and that of Greece to 
Sulpicius? ? In a word, highly incenſed as he was 
againſt. Marcellus, has he not'in the moſt ho- 
nourable manner, reſtored him to his friends and 
to his country? What I would infer therefore 
from the whole, is this; that" whatever ſyſtem 
of government may prevail, good policy will 
never permit, in the firſt place, that a difference 
ſnould be made among thoſe who were equally 
involved in the ſame cauſe; and in the next, 
that a ſet of honeſt and worthy citizens, who are 


free 


393 
plexion of the times. T here is no man Our A. U. 7507. 
ſo averſe to that cauſe which Pompey eſpouſ- — 


* 
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Au. 505. free from all imputation on their moral charac- 
WY rs, ſhould be baniſhed from their country, at 


the ſame time that ſuch numbers of thoſe who 
have been exiled for the moſt infamous crimes, 
are ſuffered to return. 
Theſe are the preſages of your friend: a they 
are preſages, of which if I had the leaſt doubt, I 
would by no- means have laid them before you. 
On the contrary, I ſhould in that caſe rather 
have employed ſuch conſolatory arguments, as 
' would unqueſtionably have proved effectual for 
the ſupport of a great and generous mind. 1 
. ſhould have told you, that if you were induced to 
take up arms in defence of the republic (as you 
then imagined) merely from a confidence of ſuc- 
ceſs; ſmall indeed would be your merit: and 
that if under a full conviction of the very pre- 
carious event of war, you thought it poſſible 
that we might be defeated ; it would be ſtrange 
that you ſhould have ſo much depended upon 
victory, as. to be utterly unprepared for the 
reverſe. I ſhould have reaſaned with you on 
the confolation you ought to receive, from re- 
flecting on the integrity of your conduct: and 
_ reminded you of the ſatisfaction which the liberal 
arts will afford in the adverſe ſeaſons of life. I 
ſhould have produced examples not only from hi- 
ſtory, but in the ere of our leaders and aſſo- 
ciates 
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_ ciates in this unhappy war, of thoſe who have AU. 707, 
ſuffered the moſt ſevere calamities : and ſhould "VT 
have alſo cited ſeveral illuſtrious inſtances of the 
fame ſort from foreign ſtory. For to reflect on 

the misfortunes to which mankind in general 
are expoſed, greatly contributes to alleviate the 
weight of thoſe which we ourſelves endure. In 
ſhort, I ſhould have deſcribed the confuſion of 
that turbulent ſcene, in which we are here en- 
gaged: as undoubtedly the being driven from a 
commonwealth in ruins, is much leſs to be re- 
gretted than from one in a flouriſhing and a happy 
ſituation. But theſe are arguments which I have 
by no means any occaſion to urge: as I hope, or 
rather indeed as I clearly foreſee, that we ſhall 
ſoon welcome your return amongſt us. In the 
mean while, agreeably to the aſſurances I have 
often given you, I ſhall continue to exert my 
moſt active offices in the ſervice of yourſelf, and 
your excellent ſon : who, I muſt obſerve with 
pleaſure, is the very expreſs reſemblance of his 
father, both in perſon and genius. I ſhall now 
indeed be enabled to employ my zeal more effec- 
tually than' heretofore, as I make great and daily 
advances in Czfar's friendſhip; not to mention 
my intereſt alſo with his favourites, who diſtin- 
guiſh me with the firſt rank in their affection. 
Be aſſured I ſhall devote the whole of my influ- 

_ ence both with Cæſar and with his friends, entire- 


ly 
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AB. 502-ly to your ſervice. In the mean time, let the 
vv pleaſing hopes you have ſo much reaſon to enter- 


tain, together with your own. philoſophical fer- 
titude, ſupport. you with chearfulneſs under your 
n ſituation. F. arewel. 


LETTER XXXV. 


* Ss 


. 7 PO P. Sen vrt tos I$AURICUS * E Proprætor. 


x Perfectly well know the general compaſſion 
| of your heart, for the unfortunate, and the 
iviglable fidelity you obſerve towards thoſe who 
have any particular claim to your protection. 
As Cæcina therefore i is a family. client of yours, 
1 ſhould not recommend him to your favour, if 
the, regard I pay ta the memory, of his father, 
with whom I lived in the ſtricteſt i intimacy ; ; and 
the unhappy fate which attends himſelf, with 
whom! I am united by eyery, tie of friendſhip and 
1tude ; did not affect me in the manner it 
ought. 1 am ſenſible that your own natural diſ- 
poſition, without any ſollicitations, would i in- 
cline you ta aſſiſt a man of Czcina'! 8 merit, in 
diſtreſs : but | .carneſtly intreat you that this 
letter may render. you fill more zealous to 


It appears hy this letter, which is a recommendation 
of Cæcina to the ee of Aſia, that he had reſumed. the 
Jefis ign of going into that province; which in the zoth epiſ- 
tle of this + arcs he tells * de hed * aide in purſu- 
ey of his a | 
confer 
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confer upon him every good office in your A. u. 207. 
power. I am perſuaded if you had been in 


Rome, you would effectually have employed 
them alſo, in procuring his pardon': which, 
however, in confidence of your collegue's * cle- 
mency, we {till ſtrongly hope to obtain . In the 
mean time, Cæcina has retreated into your pro- 
vince, not only as thinking 3 it will afford him the 
ſecureſt refuge, but in purſuit likewiſe of that 
juſtice which he expects from the equity of ) your 
adminiftration. 1 moſt warmly requeſt you 
therefore to aſſiſt him in recovering thoſe debts 
which remain due to him upon his former nego- 
tiations *; and 7 in every other article to favour ' 
bim with your patronage and protection: than 
which you cannot confer upon me, be aſſured, | 
4 more e acceptable obligation. Farewel. 


1 — was coliegue with Ceſar in his ſecond con- 
Late, A. U. 705. 
8 f Accordingly. Cæcina, ſome time afterwards, received 
- his a. ay ip Czſar; which Syetonius mentions as an 
3 amongſt others, of that, conqueror's ſingular cle- 
dns hd. I 62017 — * di f en 
e probably 0 concerne in farmin e 
os ths: MORE revenue. 3 


A. U. 705. 
— 
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LETTER XXXVI; 


\ To PvusBLivs Surrrerus !. 


Otwithſtanding it is very ſeldom in the pre- 
| ſent ſituation of public affairs, that I at- 
tend the ſenate; yet aftet having received your 
letter, I thought it would not be acting agreeably 
to our long friendſhip, and to theſe many good 
offices that have paſſed between us, if I did not 

contribute all in my power to the advancement 
of your honours. It was with much pleaſure 
therefore I went to the houſe, and voted for your 
public thankſgiving : which has been decreed 
accordingly. You will always find me equally 
zealous in whatever concerns your intereſt or your 
glory: and I ſhould be glad you would in your 
letters to your family, aſſure them of this my diſ- 


It is altogether uncertain who this Sulpicius was: per- 
haps the ſame who commanded a ſquadron of Cæſar's fleet 
off the iſland of Sicily, which engaged with and defeated 
the fleet under the command of Caſſius, about the time that 
Cæſar gained the battle of Pharſalia. But whoever he was, 
he appears from the preſent letter to have beer governor of 
Illyricum, and to have lately had the honour of a public 
thankſgiving decreed for ſome ſucceſſes which his arms had 
obtained in that province. Some of the commentators are of 
opinion, that the ſuperſcription of this letter is a falſe read- 
ing; and that inſtead of Sulpicius, it ſhould be Yatinius : but 
thoſe who are inclined to ſee this notion very ſolidly con- 
futed, are referred to the obſervations of Manutius upon this 
epiſtle. Ce. de Bell. Ci. iii. 101. Pigb. Annal. ii. 449. 


poſition 
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poſition towards you; that they may not ſeruple A. u. 709. 


to claim my beſt ſervices, if in any future in- 
ſtance you ſhould have occaſion for them. 

I very ſtrongly recommend to you my old 
friend Bolanus, as a man of great ſpirit and pro- 
bity ; and adorned likewiſe with every amiable 
accompliſhment. As you will extremely oblige 
me by letting him ſee that my recommendation 
ſhall have proved of ſingular advantage to him 
ſo you may depend upon finding him of a moſt 
grateful diſpoſition, and one from whoſe friend» 
ſhip you will receive much ſatisfaction. 

I have another favour likewiſe to aſk : which in 
confidence of our friendſhip, and of that diſpo- 
ſition which you have ever ſhewn to ſerve me, I 
very earneſtly requeſt. My library-keeper Dio- 
nyſius having ſtolen ſeveral books from that va- 
luable collection which I entruſted to his care, 
has withdrawn himſelf into your province: as I 
am informed by my friend Bolanus, as well as 
by ſeveral others, who ſaw him at Narona *. 
But as they credited the account he gave them of 
my having granted him his freedom, they had 
no ſuſpicion of the true reaſon that carried him 
thither. J ſhall think myſelf inexpreſſibly in- 


debted to you therefore, if you wil deliver him 


the province of Illyricum. 


3nto 


In Liburnia, now called Croatia, which formed part of | 
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AU; 507. into my hands: for altho' the loſs 1 have ſuſ- 
— 


talned is not very great, yet his diſtioneſty gives 
me much vexation. Bolanis will inform you in 
what part of your province he is now concealed; 
and what meaſures will be proper in order to ſe- 
cure him. In the mean time let me repeat it 
again, that I ſhall look upon myſelf as highly 
indebted to you; if I ſhould reeover this fellow 
by your aſſiſtance. Farewel: 


LET TE R XXXVII. 
To QuinTvs Gaius“. 


Find by your letter; as well as by one which 
I have received from Oppius, that you did 
not forget my recommendation *: which indeed 
is nothing more than what I expected from your 
great affection towards me, and from the con- 
nection that ſubſiſts between us. Nevertheleſs 


J will again repeat my ſollicitations in favour of 
Oppius, who till continues in your province; and 


of Egnatius, who remains at Rome: and intreat 
you to take their joint affairs under your protec- 


tion. My friendſhip with Egnatius is ſo great, 
that were my own perſotial intereft concerned in 
the preſent caſe, I could not be more anxious: 


b See rem. p. 313. of this vol. 


d See let. g. of this book. 


IG I muſt 
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I moſt earneſtly requeſt you therefore to A. U. 707: 
ew him by your good offices, that I am not "V® 
miſtaken in the ſhare which I perſuade myſelf I 

enjoy in your affection: and be aſſured, you can- 


not oblige me in a more acceptable manner, 
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LET TEN Il. 
To Aulus TorRqQuarTus?®. 


LTH O' every one is apt in theſe times A. u. 707: 
of univerſal confuſion, to regret hi 
particular lot as ſingularly unfortunate, 
and to prefer any fituation to his own ; yet un- 


Cicero mentions him in other parts of his writings, as a 
man of ſingular merit; and one to whoſe generous offices he had — 
been greatly indebted during the perſecution he ſuffered from 
Clodius. In the year 701, Torquatus was advanced to the 


Dd2 doubtedly 
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A. u. 707. doubtedly a man of patriot-ſentiments can no 
where, in the preſent conjuncture, be ſo unhap- 

pily placed as in Rome. Tis true, into what- 

ever part of the world he might be caſt, he muſt 

ſtill retain the ſame bitter ſenſibility of that ruin 

in which both himſelf and his country are involv- 

ed. Nevertheleſs, there is ſomething in being a 
ſpectator of thoſe miſeries with which others are 

only acquainted by report, that extremely en- 

hances one's grief: as it is impoſſible to divert 

| our thoughts from misfortunes, which are per- 
wn petually obtruding themſelves in view. Among 
the many other loſſes therefore, which muſt neceſ- 
ſarily fit heavy upon your heart, let it not be your 

principal concern, (as I am informed it is) that 
you are driven from Rome. For notwithſtanding 

that you are thus exceedingly uneaſy at being ſe- 

parated from your family and fortunes ; yet they 

ſtiff continue in their uſual ſituations : which as 

they- could by no means be improved by your 

preſence, ſo neither are they expoſed to any par- 

ticular danger. Whenever therefore your family 


retorſhip : after which nothing material occurs concern- 
ing him, till the preſent letter; by which it appears he was 
at this time in baniſhment at Athens, for having taken part 
with Pompey in the civil wars. He was of a very antient 
and illuſtrious family: being deſcended from the brave Titus 
Manlius, who in the year 394 obtained the name of Torgua- 
rut, from the Torguis or collar, which he took from the neck 
of a gigantic Gaul, whom he flew in fingle eombat. Ad At. 
; V. 1. Cic. de Finib. ii. 22. Pig « Annal. U, P · 411. Liv. 
VII. 10. | : 
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are the ſubject of your thoughts, you ſhould nei- A. u. 707. 
ther lament chem as ſuffering any calamities —_ 
culiar to themſelves, or conſider it as a hardſhip 
that they are not exempted from thoſe * 
are common to us all. 
As to what concerns your own bebe you 
ought not, my dear Torquatus, to indulge thoſe 
gloomy reflections which either fear, or deſpair, 
may ſuggeſt. It is certain that He * from whom 
you have hitherto received a treatment unworthy 
of your illuſtrious character, has lately given 
very conſiderable marks of a more favourable 
diſpoſition. It is equally certain, that while 
we are looking up to Cæſar for our pre- 
ſervation, he is far from being clear by what 
methods he may beſt ſecure his own. The event 
of every war is always precarious: but with 
regard to the preſent '; as I well know that 
you yourſelf never imagined you had any thing 
to fear if che victory ſhould turn on one fide; ſo 
I am perſuaded, ſhould it fall on the other, you 
can only ſuffer in the general ruin. The ſingle 
circumſtance then that can give you much diſ- 
quierude, is that which in ſome fort I look upon 
as a kind of conſolation: I mean, that the dan- 
ger to which you are expoſed, is no other than 
what threatens the whole community. And this, 
3 The wiria Spain erween Caſar and the ſons of Pompey, | 
OE: d "os it 
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A. U. po. it muſt be acknowledged, is ſo extremely great, 
that whatever philoſophers may pretend, I queſ- 
tion whether any thing can effectually ſupport 
us under it, except one conſideration alone: a 
conſideration which 1s always more or leſs effica- 
cious, in proportion to the ſtrength and firmneſs 
of a man's own mind, But if to mean honeſtly, 
and to act rightly, be all that is neceſſary to con- 
ſtitute human happineſs; it ſnould ſeem a ſort of 
impiety to call that man miſerable, who is con- 
ſcious of having always regulated his conduct by 
the beſt intentions. It was not, I am perſuaded, 
any private advantage which we promiſed our- 
ſelves from the ſucceſs of our arms, that induced 
us lately to abandon our fortunes, our families, 
and our country“: 1t was the juſt ſenſe of that ſa- 
cred regard we owed both to the commonwealth . 
and to our own characters. Nor when we ated 
thus, were we ſo abſurdly ſanguine as to flatter 
ourſelves with the proſpect of certain victory. 
If the event then has proved agreeable to what 
upon our firſt entrance into the war, we were” 
well aware it poſſibly might; we ought by no 
means, ſurely, to be as much diſpirited, as if 
the reverſe of all that we expected had befallen 
us. Let us then, my friend, cheriſh thoſe ſen- 
timents which true philoſophy preſcribes, by 


Upon the firſt breaking out of the civil war; when 
Cicero and Torquatus left Italy in order to join the army of 


Pompey in Greece. a 
eſteeming 
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eſteeming it our only concern in this life, to pre- A. u. 207. 
ſerve our integrity: and ſo long as we are void 
of all juſt reproach, let us bear the various revolu- 
tions of human affairs with calmneſs and mode- 
ration. The ſum of what I would fay, in ſhort,” 
is this: that virtue ſeems ſufficient for her own. 
ſupport, tho” all things elſe were utterly loſt. 
Still however, if any hopes ſhould yet remain 
to the republic, you ſhould by no means deſpair, 
whatever its future ſituation may be, of holding : 
the rank in it you deſerve, | | 
And here, my friend, it occurs to me, that 
there was a time when you likewiſe uſed to con- 
deran my deſpondency : and when I was full of 
apprehenſions, and altogether undetermined how 
to act, you inſpired me by your advice and ex- 
ample with more ſpirited and vigorous reſolu- 
tions. At that ſeaſon it was not our cauſe, but 
our meaſures, I diſapproved. I thought it 
much too late to oppoſe thoſe victorious arms 
which we ourſelves had long been contributing 
to ſtrengthen : and I lamented that we ſhould re- 
fer the deciſion of our political diſputes, not to 
the weight of our counſels, but to the force of 
aur ſwords. I do not pretend to have been in- 
ſpired with a ſpirit of divination, when I foretold 
what has ſince happened: I only ſaw the poſſi- 
bility and deſtructive conſequences of ſuch an 
event. And it was this that alarmed my fears: 
o  eenny 
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AG +69; eſpetially as it was a contingeticy, of all others, 
ae moſt likely torake effect. For the ſtrength of 


our party, 1 well knew; was of a kind that would 
lierle avail us in che field: as our troops were far 
our adverſaries. - The r, Hint and * 
then, which you recommended to me at that 
juncture, let me now exhort you, in my turn, 
to aſſume in the preſent. 

I was induced to write to you upon this ſub- 
ject, by a converſation J lately had with your 
freedman Philargyrus. In anſwer to the very 
particular inquiries I made concerning your wel- 
fare, he informed me (and I had no reaſon to 
ſuſpect his veracity) that you were at ſome ſea- 
ſons exceedingly dejected. This is a ſtate of 
mind you ſhould by no means encourage. For 
if the republic ſhould in any degree ſubſiſt, you 
have no reaſon to doubt of recovering the rank 


vou deſerve: and ſhould it be deſtroyed, your 


particular condition will be no worſe, at leaſt, 
than that of every Roman in general. As to the 
important affair now depending *, and for the 


event of which we are all of us in fo much anxie- 


ty; this is a circumſtance which you ought to 
bear with the greater. tranquillity, as you are in a 
city where philoſophy, that ſupreme guide and 
gore of human life, not N received her 


"7 The war in * | | 
HEE, Pr birth, 
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birth, but her beſt and nobleſt improvements 5, AU. 2% 
But beſides this advantage, you enjoy the com- — 
pany likewiſe of Sulpicius ?: that wiſe and favou- 
rite friend, from whoſe kind and prudent offices 
you muſt undaubtedly receiye great conſolation, | 
And had we all of us lately been fo politic as to 
have followed his advice, we ſhould have choſen 
rather to have ſubmitted to the civil, than to the 
military power of Czfar *, $ 
But I have dwelt longer, perhaps, upon this 
ſubject than was neceſſary : I will diſpatch there- 
fore what is more material in fewer words. How 
much I owed to ſome of thoſe friends, whom the 
fate of this cruel war has ſnatched from me; you 
perfectly well know: but I have now none re- 
maining from whom I have received greater ob- 
| ligations than from yourſelf, I am ſenſible at 
the ſame time, how little my power can at pre- 
ſent avail : but as no man can be ſo totally fallen, 
The Athenians (among whom Torquatus, as has been 
bſeryed above, at this time refided) were ſuppoſed to have 
n the firſt who inſtructed mankind, not only in the re- 
finements of poetry, oratory, and philoſophy, but in manu- 
factures, agriculture, and civil government. Athens, in 
ſhort, was eſteemed by the antients to be the ſource, as it was 


unqueſtionably the ſeat, of all thoſe uſeful or polite arts 
which moſt contribute to the eaſe and ornament'of human 


life. Fuftin. ii. 6. Lucret. vi. 1. &c. 
7 Sulpicius was at Athens, as governor of Greece. See 
rem. 1. p. 283. of this vol. | | 


This alludes to the oppoſition which Sulpicius made to 
the al of recalling Cæſar from his government in Gaul, 
juſt before the commencement of the civil war. See rem. 


4 


2. P. 120. of this vol. 
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A. u. oy. as not to be capable of effecting ſomewhat at leaſt 
—v— by his carneſt endeavours; be aſſured that both 


you and yours have an unqueſtionable right to 
* beſt and moſt zealous of mine. Farewel. 


L E T TER II. 
To SERvIus SULPICIUS. 


Anius Curius?, a merchant of Patræ, is a 
perſon, whom I have many and great rea- 


fons to value. The friendſhip between us has 
Tong continued: fo long indeed, as from his firſt 


appearance in the forum. He has formerly at 
different junctures, and lately during this unhap- 
py civil war, offered me an aſylum at Patræ: 
and I ſhould have uſed his houſe with the ſame 
freedom as my own, if I had found occaſion. But 
my ftrongeſt connection with him reſults from a 
motive of a more ſacred kind; as it ariſes from 
his intimacy with my friend Atticus : for whom 
he entertains a very ſingular affection and eſteem. 
If Curius is known to you, I imagine I am pay- 
ing him the tribute of my good offices ſomewhat 
too late: for I dare ſay his polite and elegant 
manners. have already recommended him to your 
regard. However, ſhould this prove to be the 
caſe; I very earneſtly intreat you to ſuffer this 


2 This is the ſame perſon to whom the 25th letter of the 
1 book 1 is addreſſed. See rem. 6. p. 361. of this vol. 


letter 
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letter to confirm and increaſe the favourable diſ- A. u. oy. 
poſition you have conceived towards him. But 
if his modeſty has concealed him from your no- 


tice, or you have only a ſlight acquaintance with 
him, or for any other reaſon a farther recommen- 
dation may be neceſſary; I moſt warmly and 


moſt deſervedly give him mine. I will be anſwer- 


able too (as every one ought indeed whoſe offices 


of this kind are ſincere and diſintereſted) that 
you will experience ſo much politeneſs and pro- 
bity in Curius, as to convince you that he is 
worthy both of my recommendation, and of your 


friendſhip. In the mean time, be affured you 
will very ſenſibly oblige me, if I ſhould find that 
this letter ſhall have had all the influence with 
you which I confidently expect. Farewel. 


LETTER 


To Aulus TorquarTvs. 


T was more in compliance with the affection 
of my heart, than as thinking it in the leaſt 
neceſſary, that I detained you ſo long in my 
laſt *” Your fortitude wants not to be animated 
by any exhortations of mine: and indeed I am 


in every reſpect too much diſtreſſed myſelf, 


The firſt letter of the preſent book, 
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man, as an evil, even to the happy themſelves. 
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Av. e, to be capable of encouraging another. But 
wor whatever reaſon there might, or might not have 


been for the length of my former letter; I 
an ſure it may well excuſe me from extending 
my preſent ; nothing new having ſince occurred. 
For as to the various and contradictory reports, 
which are evtry day propagated amongſt us, con- 
cerning affairs in Spain ; I imagine they are ſpread 
likewiſe into your part of the world. They will 
all terminate however in the ſame fatal cata- 
ſtrophe: a cataſtrophe, which I no leſs clearly 
diſcern (and I am well aſſured it is equally viſible 
to yourſelf) than if it were now actually before 
my view, *Tis true, no one can determine what 
will be the event of the approaching battle: but 
as to that of the war in general, I have no man- 
ner of doubt; at leaſt none with reſpect to its 
conſequences. For one fide or the other muſt 


certainly be victorious: and I am well convinced 
of the uſe that either party will make of their 


fucceſs. Such an uſe indeed, that I had rather 
fuffer what is generally eſteemed the moſt ter- 
rible of all evils, than live to be a ſpectator of 
fo dreadful a ſcene, Yes, my friend, life upon 
the terms on which we .muſt then endure it, 
would be the. completion of human miſery : 
whereas death was never conſidered by any wiſe 


But 
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But you are in a city where the very walls will A. U. 7% %% 


inſpire you with theſe and other reflections of the 
ſame tendency, in a far more efficacious manner 
than I can ſuggeſt them *. I will only therefore 
aſſure you (unſubſtantial as the conſolation is 
which ariſes from the misfortunes of others) that 
you are at preſent in no greater danger than any 
of thoſe of the fame party, who have either to- 
rally renounced the war, or who are {till in arms: 
as they are bath under equal apprehenſions from 
the victor. But there is another and far higher 
conſolation, which I hope is your ſupport, as it 
certainly is mine. For ſo long as I ſhall pre- 
ſerve my innocence, I will never whilſt I exiſt be 
anxioufly diſturbed at any event that may happen : 
and if I ſhould ceaſe to exift ;. all ſenſibility muſt 
ceaſe with me *. But I am again returning to 
my unneceſſary reflections, and, in the language 
of the old proverb, am © ſending owls to 
Athens. To put an end to them; be 
aſſured that the welfare of yourſelf and family, 
together with the ſucceſs of all your concerns, is 
my great and principal care; and ſhall continue 
to be ſo to the end of my days, Farewel, 


* See rem. 6. p. 409. of this vol. 
See rem. 6. p. 232. of this vol. 
See rem. 8. Pp. 236. of this vol. 
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LET 1:E.K:-IV; 


To Srtxvivs SuLPICIUS. 


A. v. 707. OUR very polite and obliging letter to At- 
dt ticus, afforded him great ſatisfaction: but 
not more than I received from it myſelf. Ir 
was indeed equally agreeable to us both. But 
altho' we neither of us doubted that you would 
readily comply with any requeſt he ſhould make; 
yet your having voluntarily and unexpectedly 

offered him your ſervices, was a circumſtance, 
I muſt acknowledge, that raiſed Atticus's admi- 
ration leſs than mine. As you have given him 
the moſt ample aſſurances therefore of your 
good offices; it is unneceſſary that I ſhould deſire 
you to add any thing to them from your regard 
to me. It would be no leſs impertinent likewiſe 
to ſend you my acknowledgments upon this oc- 
caſion: as your offer was entirely the ſpontane- 
ous reſult of your particular friendſhip to Atti · 
cus. This however, I will ſay, that as ſuch an 
uncommon proof of your eſteem for a man whom 
| I ſingularly love and value, could not but be 
4 highly agreeable to me; ſo it is an obligation 
I muſt neceſſarily place to my own account. And 


indeed as I may take the liberty from the inti- 
macy 
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macy between us, to tranſgreſs the ſtrict rules of A. u. 07. 
propriety ; I ſhall venture to do the two things 
which I juſt now declared were both improper 
and unneceſſary. Accordingly let me requeſt, 
in the firſt place, that you would add as much 
as poſſible to thoſe ſervices for my ſake, with 
which you have ſhewn yourſelf willing to favour 
Atticus for his own: and in the next place, de- 
fire your acceptance of my acknowledgments for 
thoſe which you have already ſo generouſly pro- 
miſed him. And be aſſured, whatever good 
offices you ſhall render to Atticus in regard to 
his affairs in Epirus“, or upon any other occa- 


ſion, will be ſo many obligations conferred upon. 
myſelf. Farewel. | 


* Epirus was contiguous to Greece, and annexed to the 
government of that province. It is now called Janna, and 
is under the dominion of the Turks. A conſiderable part of 


Atticus's eſtate lay in this country. Nepes in wit. At. 14. 
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To the Same. 


AUD. 07. I Have long been united with Lyſo, a citi- 
. 5 


zen of Patræ, by ties which I deem of ſacred 


obligation: the ties, I mean, of hoſpitality “. 


This is a ſort of connection, tis true; in which ! 
am engaged alſo with many others: but I never 
contracted with any of my hoſts ſo ſtrit an inti- 
macy. The many good offices I received from 
Lyſo, together with the habitudes of a daily inter- 


_ courſe, improved our acquaintance into the high- 
eſt degree of friendſhip : and indeed during the 


whole year he reſided here, we were ſcarce ever ſe- 
parated. We neither of us doubted that my form- 
er letter would have the effect I find it has, and 


induce you to take his affairs under your protec- 


tion in his abſence, Nevertheleſs, as he had ap- 
peared in arms in favour of our party ; we were 
under perpetual apprehenſions of His reſentment, 
in whom all power is now centered. But Lyſo's 
illuſtrious rank, together with the zealous appli- 
cations of myſelf and the reſt of thoſe who have- 


ſhared in his generous hoſpitality, have at length 


3 See rem. 3. P · 113 of this vol. f | 
9 $2014 i hy ob- 
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obtained all that we could wiſh: as you will per- A. u. 507. 
ceive by the letter which Cæſar himſelf has writ. —v<q 
ten to you. I am fo far however, from thinking 
him in circumſtances that will allow me to re- 
leaſe you from any part of my former ſollicita- 
tion; that I now more ſtrongly requeſt you to re- 
ceive him into your patronage and friendſhip. 
Whilſt his fate was yet in ſuſpence, I was leſs 
forward in claiming your good offices ; being 
cautious of giving you a trouble which poffibly 
might prove to no purpoſe. But as his pardon 
is abſolutely confirmed, I moſt ardently intreat 
your beſt ſervices in his behalf. Not to enume- 
rate particulars, I recommend to you his whole 
family in general, but more eſpecially his ſon, 
My old client Memmius Gemellus *, having been 
preſented with the freedom of the city of Patræ 
during his unhappy baniſhment, adopted this 
young man according to the forms preſcribed bj, 
the laws of that community: and I beſeech you 
to ſupport him in his right of ſucceeding to the 
eſtate of his adoptive father. But above all, as 
I have thoroughly experienced the merit and 
grateful diſpoſition of Lyſo, let me conjure you 
to admit him into a ſhare of your friendſhip, I 
am perſuaded if you ſhould do fo, you will here- 


Probably the ſame perſon to whom the 27th let. of the | 
#8. hogk is nddredpd. See rem. 5. p. 281. vol. i. 


Vor. II. Ee after 
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A. v. 707. after look upon him with the ſame affection, and 
recommend him with as much zeal as I have 
expreſſed in the preſent inſtance. There is no- 
thing indeed I more earneſtly wiſh than to raiſe 
in you this diſpoſition towards him: as I fear if 
you ſhould not confer upon him your beſt ſer- 

3 vices, he will ſuſpect, not that you are unmind- 
ful of my recommendations, but that I did not 
ſufficiently enforce them. For he muſt be per- 

fectly ſenſible, not only from what he has fre- 
quently heard me declare, but from your own 
obliging letters to me, of the ſingular ſhare I en- 
joy in your friendſhip and eſteem. Farewel. 


L TIER VI. 
Io the Same. 


A SCLAPO, a phyſician of Patræ, is my 
very particular friend: to whoſe com- 
pany, as well as {kill in his profeſſion, I have 
been much endebted. I had occaſion to experi- 
ence the latter, in my own family : and had 
great reaſon to be ſatisfied with his knowledge, 
his integrity and his tenderneſs. I recommend 
him therefore to your favour : and intreat you to 
let him ſee by the effects of this letter, that I did 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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fo in the ſtrongeſt manner. Your compliance A. u. 27. 


with this requeſt will oblige me exceedingly. 
Farewel. 


ETC ER YH 
0 
To the Same. 


Arcus Emilius Avianus has diſtinguiſhed 

me from his earlieſt youth, with peculiar 

marks of affection and eſteem. He is a man not 
only of great politeneſs, but probity ; and indeed 
in every view of his character is extremely ami- 
able. If I imagined he were at Sicyon ”, I ſhould 
think it utterly unneceſſary to add any thing far- 
ther in his behalf; being well perſuaded that 
the elegance and integrity of his manners would 
be ſufficient of themſelves to recommend him to 
the ſame degree of your affection, which he poſ- 
ſeſſes, not only of mine, but of every one of his 
friends in general. But as I hear he ſtill con- 
tinues at Cybira, where I left him ſome time 
ago *; I moſt ſtrongly recommend his affairs and 
family at Sicyon, to your favour and protection. 
Among theſe I muſt particularly ſingle out his 


2 A city in a the Peloponneſus, now called Batilica. 
Cy bira was a city of Lycaonia annexed to the govern - 
ment. of Cicilia : Cicero alludes to * rims when he Was 


E e 2 N freed- 


Froconſul of that province. 
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A. v. 207. freedman Hammonius, as one who has a claim 


SD to my 


recommendation, upon his. own account. | 
He has gained my good opinion, not only by 
his uncommon zeal and fidelity towards his pa- 
trom, but by the very important ſervices like- 


wiſe which he has conferred upon myſelf. In- 


deed, had it been to me that. he had been en- 
debted for the privilege of his freedom, he 
could not have acted with a more faithful and 


affectionate aſſiduity than I experienced from him 


in my. troubles . In the firſt place then, I in- 
treat your protection of Hammonius as agent in 
the affairs of his patron: and in the next, I re- 
commend. him upon his own account as worthy 
to be received into the number of your friends. 
Believe me you will find him of a modeſt, ablig- 
ing temper, and well deſerving a place in your 


affection. \ F arewel. 


LETTER VII. : 
To the Same. 


Have a very great regard for Titus Manlius, 
a merchant of Thefpiz ; not only as one 
from whom I have always received ſingular: 
marks of conſideration , and eſteem, but as he 
is an admirer alſo of our favourite: ſtudies. To 


9 * During his perſecution by Clodius.- 
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this I muſt add; that my friend Varro Murena A. U: en. 
very warmly. eſpouſes his intereſt. And tho' —— 


Murena has full confidence in the effect of that 
letter which he has himſelf written to you in fa- 
vour of Manlius; yet he is perſuaded that my re- 
commendation likewiſe may ſomewhat increaſe 
your diſpoſition to aſſiſt him. In compliance 
therefore with my deſire of ſerving both Murena 
and Manlius, I recommend the letter to you in 
the ſtrongeſt terms: and you will greatly oblige 
me by promoting the intereſt and honours of 
Manlius, in every inſtance conſiſtent with your 
own character and dignity. I will venture to af- 
ſure you likewiſe, from the knowledge I have of 
his polite and humanized difpoſition, that your 
good offices towards him will be attended with all 
the ſatisfaction you can promiſe yourſelf from the 
gratitude of a worthy man. Farewel. 


LETTER N 


To the Same. 


Y friend and tribe· fellow # Lucius Coſſi- 
nius, is one with whom I have long liv- 


The collective body of the Roman people was divided 
into 35 tribes: and every citizen of whatever rank, was ne- 
clay enrolled under one or other of theſe ſeveral claſſes. 
They were each diſtinguiſhed by a particular name, as the 
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A. U. oy. ed in great intimacy: and which his con- 
nection with Atticus has contributed ſtill far- 
ther to improve. I enjoy the affection of his 
whole family, but particularly of his freed- 
man Anchialus; who is highly in the eſteem, 
not only of his patron, but of all his pa- 
tron's friends: in which number I have already 
__ mentioned myſelf. I recommend Anchialus 
| therefore to your favour with as much warmth, 
as if he ſtood in the ſame relation to me, that he 
does to Coſſinius. You will oblige me indeed 
in a very ſenſible manner by receiving him into 
your friendſhip, and giving him any aſſiſtance 
= he may require: as far, I mean, as your own 
convenience will admit, And you will hereaf- 
ter, I am perſuaded, receive much ſatisfaction 
from your compliance with this requeſt: as you 
will find Anchialus to be a man of the greateſt 
politeneſs and probity. Farewel. 


LETTER & 
To the Rains: 


TVHE pleaſure I took in the reflection of 
having written to you in behalf of my 


| Tribus Popilia, Tribus Velina, &c. which name was derived 
= either from the place which the tribe principally inhabited, 
| or from ſome diſtinguiſhed family it contained. Rofin. Antig. 


Rom. |; 
— friend 
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friend and hoſt Lyſo, was much increaſed when A. u. 507. 


I read his letter: and I particularly rejoiced in 
having ſo ſtrongly recommended him to your 
eſteem, when I found he had before been a ſuf- 
ferer in your good opinion. For my recommen- 
dation, he tells me, was of ſingular advantage 
in- removing the groundleſs ſuſpicion you had en- 
tertained of him, from a report that he had fre- 
quently, whilſt he was at Rome, treated your 
character in a diſreſpectful manner. Let me in 
the firſt place then, return you thoſe thanks which 
I fo juſtly owe you for ſuffering my letter to ef- 
face every remaining impreſſion of this injurious 
calumny. And in the next place, altho' Lyſo 
aſſures me that, agreeably to your well-natur'd 
and generous diſpoſition, he has entirely ſatisfi- 
ed you of his innocence, yet I intreat you to be- 
lieve me when I proteſt, not only in juſtice to my 
friend, but to the world in general, that I never 
heard any man mention you without the higheſt 
applauſe. As to Lyſo in particular, in all the 
daily converſations we had together whilſt he con- 
tinued here, you were the perpetual ſubje& of 
his encomiums 3 both as he imagined that I heard 
them with pleaſure, and as it was a topic extreme- 
ly agreeable likewiſe to himſelf. But tho! he is 
fully ſatisfied with the effects of my former letter; 
and am ſenſible that the generous manner in 
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Au. 707. which you treat him, renders all farther applica- 
tion perfectly unneceſſary ; yet I cannot forbear 
tenewing my earneſt ſollicitations that you would 
continue your favours towards him. I would 

| again alſo reprefent to you how well he deſerves 

tzdem, if I did not imagine you were by this time 
ſufficiently acquainted with his merit. Fafewel. 


"PETER 
To the Same, 


Ageſaretus of Lariſſa * having received 

1 conſiderable honours from me during my 
conſulate, has ever ſince diſtinguiſhed me with 
ſingular marks of gratitude and reſpect. I ſtrong- 
ly recommend him therefore to you as my hoſt 
and friend; as a man of an honeſt and grateful 
heart; as a perſon of principal rank in his native 
city; and, in ſhort, as one who is altogether 
worthy of being admitted into your friendſhip. 
And I ſhall be exceedingly obliged to you for 
There were two cities of this name in Theſſaly: a 
country contiguous to Greece. and which formerly made 
part of the woe. ns of Macedonia, One of theſe cities was 
fituated upon the river Peneas, and is now called Larſa : the 
other was a maritime town, e ſuppoſe the latter 


to be the preſent Armino: a conſiderable ſea port belonging 
to the Turks, 


letting 
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letting him ſee, that you. pay TO to this my — 
mmm. Farewel. 28 7 GR 


LETTER XII. 
To the Same. 

ME connection between Lucius Meſciniz 
us and myſelf, reſults from no leſs pow- 
erful a tie than that of his having been formerly 
my quæſtor +. But tho' I always conſidered a rea 
lation of this kind in the high regard it was viewed 
by our anceſtors ;- yet the refined and elegant vir- 
tues of Meſcinius rendered it ftill more juſtly ſa- 
cred. Accordingly there is no man with whom I 
live in a higher degree of intimacy, or from whoſe 
friendſhip I derive greater ſatisfaction. He doubts 
not of your diſpoſition to ſerve him upon every 
occaſion that ſhall comport with your honour :- 
however, he is perſuaded, that a letter from my 
hand will conſiderably ſtrengthen your inclina- 
tions for that purpoſe. This he collects not only 
from his own obſervation, but from thoſe fre- 
quent declarations he has heard me make, of the 
very pleaſing and intimate friendſhip in which 


4 See rem. 1. 1. of this vol. 

s The reader will find by the remark referred to in the 
laſt note, how little there was of truth and fincerity in the 
character which Cicero here beſtows * his friend. 


you 
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A. u. 707, you and I are ſo ſtrictly joined. I am to inform 


you then, that his late brother, who was a mer- 
chant in Elis“, has left him his eſtate: and I 
intreat you, with all the warmth which you are 
ſenſible ought to animate me in the concerns 
of a friend to whom I am ſo ſtrongly and cloſely 
attached, that you would aſſiſt him with your 
power, your influence, and your advice in ſett- 
ling theſe his affairs in your province. In view 
to this, we have ſent directions to his agent, 
that if any diſputes ſhould ariſe concerning the 
eſtate or effects of the teſtator, that they ſhall 
be guided by your ſentiments, and (if it be 
not troubling you too much) determined by 
your arbitration: an office which I earneſtly 
intreat you to undertake; and the accept- 
ance of which I ſhall eſteem as an honour 
done to myſelf. But if any of the claimants 
ſhould be ſo obſtinate as to refuſe your award; 
I ſhall receive it as a ſingular obligation if you 
will refer their pretenſions (provided you ſhall 
not think it a derogation from your dignity) to 
be determined in the courts at Rome : as the 
matter in conteſt is with a Roman ſenator. 
That you may the leſs ſcruple to comply with 
this requeſt ; I have procured a fort of recom- 
mendatory letter to you from the conſul Lept- 


_ * Acity in the Peloponneſus. 
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4*7 
dus. I ſay a recommendatory one; for to have A. u. 707, 
deſired him to write in a more authoritative *"Y 
ſtyle, would not, I thought, be treating your 

high ſtation with the deference which is ſo juſtly 
due to it. I would add, that your obliging 
Meſcinius in this inſtance, will be laying out your 
favours to much advantage; if I were not, on 
the one hand, well perſuaded that this is a cir- 
cumſtance of which you are already appriſed ; 
and on the other, were I not ſolliciting you as 
for an affair of my own. For be aſſured, I take 
an equal concern with Meſcinius in every article 
wherein he is intereſted. As I am very deſirous 
therefore, that he may obtain his right with as 
little trouble as poſſible ; ſo I am ſollicitous like- 
wiſe that he ſhould have reaſon to think, that 


my recommendation has greatly contributed to 
this end. Farewel. : | 


LETTER XIII. 


To the Same, 


TVHE regard you pay to my recommenda- 
tions, has given me, and will hereafter give 

me, I dare ſay, frequent occaſions of repeating 
my acknowledgments. However, I will attempt, 


? He was this year appointed by Cæſar to be his col- 
legue in the conſular office. Plat. in Vit. Anton. 1 
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2 705 · if. poſſible, to convey my thanks to you in a ſtyle 
as various as the ſeveral inſtances that demand 
them : and, in imitation of you lawyers *, ex- 

rooſs the ſame thing in different words. 

I have received a letter from Hammonius, full 

* the ſtrongeſt expreſſions of gratitude for the 

ſervices you have rendered both to him and Avi- 

anus, in conſequence of my recommendation ” : 
and he aſſures me that nothing can be more ge- 
nerous than the perſonal civilities you have ſhewn 
to. himſelf, as well as the attention you have 
given to the affairs of his patron. - This would 
afford me a very ſenſible pleaſure, were I to con- 
ſider it only as a benefit to thoſe to whom I have 
the ſtrongeſt attachments: as indeed Avianus has 
diftinguiſhed himſelf above all my friends by his 
ſuperior ſenſibility of the many and great obliga- 
tions I have conferred upon him. But my ſatiſ- 
faction ſtill increaſes, when I view it as an in- 
ſtance of my ſtanding ſo high in your eſteem, 
as to incline you to ſerve my friends more effica- 

ciouſly than I myſelf ſhould, perhaps, were I 

preſent for that purpoſe. Poſſibly the reaſon of 

your having this advantage over me, may be, 
that I ſhould not yield altogether ſo eaſily to their 
requeſts, as you comply with mine, But what- 


4 


; Sulpicius was one of the moſt conſiderable lawyers of the 
age. See rem. 6. p. 287. of this vol. 
See the 7th let. of this Book. 
5 ever 
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ever doubt I may have as to that point, I have A. U. 707. 


none of your being perſuaded that I entertain 

the ſentiments of your favours they deſerve: and 

L intreat you to believe (what I will be anſwer- 
able is the truth) that both Avianus and Ham- 

monius have received them with the ſame grate- 

ful diſpoſition. I beſeech you then, if it be not 
engaging you in too much trouble, that you 
would endeavour that their affairs may be ſettled 
before you leave the province. 

I live in a moſt agreeable intimacy with your 
ſon; whole genius and uncommon application, 
but above all, his probity and virtue, afford me 
a very ſenſible pleaſure. Farewel. 


LET EK AY, 


To the Same. 


1 is always with much pleaſure that I apply 


to you in behalf of my friends: but I find a 
Rin greater in expreſſing my gratitude for thofe” 
favours you yield to my folicitations. This indeed 
is a pleaſure, with which you never fail of uff 
plying me: and it is incredible what acknowledg” 
ments I receive, even from perſons whom I have* 
but ſlightly mentioned to you. I think myſelf 
greatly indebted for theſe inſtances of your friend- 


9 8 ſhip: 
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Au. peu. ſhip : but particularly for thoſe good offices you 


have conferred upon Meſcinius. He informs 
me that immediately upon the receipt of my let- 


ter, you gave his agents full aſſurance of your 


ſervices ; and have ſince performed even more 
than you promiſed. Believe me, (and I cannot 
too often repeat it) you have by theſe means laid 
an obligation upon me of the moſt acceptable 
kind : and it affords me ſo much the higher ſa- 
tisfaction, as I am perſuaded Meſcinius will give 
you abundant reaſon to rejoice in it yourſelf. 
Virtue and probity, in truth, are the prevailing 
qualities of his heart ; as an obliging and friendly 
officiouſneſs is his diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic. 
To this I muſt add, that he is particularly de- 
voted to our favourite ſpeculations : thoſe philo- 
fophical ſpeculations, my friend, which were al- 
ways the delight, as they are now alſo the ſupport 
and conſolation of my life, Let me intreat you 
then to give him freſh inſtances of your gene- 
roſity upon every occaſion, wherein it ſhall not 
be inconſiſtent with your dignity to interpoſe. 
But there are two articles in which I will parti- ' 
cularly requeſt it. The firſt is, that if thoſe 
Who are indebted to the eſtate. of his teſtator, 
ſhould inſiſt upon being indemnified in their pay- 


* The 12th let. of this book. 
| ments 
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ments to Meſcinius ; that my ſecurity may A. U. 567. 


be accepted: and. the next is, that as the 
greateſt part of the teſtator's effects are ſecreted 
by his wife, that you would aſſiſt in concerting 
meaſures for ſending her to Rome. Should ſhe 
be once perſuaded, that this method will be 
taken with her, we doubt not of her ſettling 
every thing to the ſatisfaction of Meſcinius: and 
that it may be ſo, I moſt ſtrongly again requeſt 
the interpoſition of your good offices. In the 
mean time, I will be anſwerable for what I juſt 
now aſſured you, that the gratitude and other 
amiable qualities of Meſcinius, will give you rea- 
fon to think your favours were not ill beſtowed : 
which I mention as a motive on his own account, 
to be added to thoſe which induced you to ſerve 
him upon mine. 

I am perſuaded that the Lacedzmionians doubt 
not of being ſufficiently recommended to your 
zuſtice and patronage, by their own and their an- 
_ ceſtors virtues : and I know you too well to que- 
ſtion your being perfectly acquainted with the, 
national rights and merit of every people who 
are connected with the republic. Accordingly, 
notwithſtanding the great obligations I have re- 
ceived from the citizens of Lacedæmon, yet 
when Philippus requeſted me to recommend them 
to your protection; my anſwer was, that the La- 

| cedzmonians 
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A. U. 565; cedzmonians could not poſſibly ſtand in need of 
n advocate with Sulpicius. The truth is, I 


lbok upon it as a circumſtance of ſingular advan- 
tage to all the cities of Achaia * in general, that 
you preſide over them in theſe turbulent times: 
and I am perſuaded that you who are ſo peculi- 
arly converſant, not only in the Roman but Gre- 
cian annals, cannot but be a friend to the Lace- 
dæmonians, for the ſake of their heroic deſcent. 
Iwill only therefore intreat you, that when you 
are acting towards them in conſequence of what 
your juſtice and honour requires, you would at 
the ſame time intimate, that you receive an addi- 
tional pleaſure from indulging your own inclina- 
tions of that ſort, by knowing them to be agree- 
able likewiſe to mine. As I think myſelf obliged 
to ſhew this city that their concerns are part of 
my care, it is with much earneſtneſs I make this 
requeſt. Farewel. | 


43S 
Greece. 
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LETTER. XV: 
To LI PTA“. 


HE moment I received your letter from A. v. ;ox. 
the hands of Seleucus, I diſpatched a note 

to Balbus, to inquire the purport of the law you 

mention * His anſwer was, that ſuch perſons 

as at preſent exerciſe the office of przco *, are 

expreſly excluded from being decurii * : but this 

prohibition extended not to thoſe who had former- 

ly been engaged in that employment. Let not 

our friends then be diſcouraged. It would in- 

deed have been intolerable; that a parcel of pal- 

try fortune-tellers, ſhould be thought worthy of 


3 Cicero mentions a perſon of this name in a former let- 
ter, who appears to have been his Prefetus Fabrum, or what 
might be called, Pe N. in modern language, the comman- 
der of his train of artillery, when he was governor of Cilicia. 
It is probable therefore, as Manutius conjectures, that he is 
the ſame perſon to whom this letter is addreſſed. Vid. Epif, 
Fam. Iii. 7. 

+ Manutius very juſtly obſerves, that this could not be a 
law which Cæſar had actually paſſed, but one which he in- 
tended; perhaps, toena& when he ſhould return from Spain : 
for if it had been aQually. promulgated, Cicero could have 
had no occaſion to apply to Balbus for his intelligence. 

5 The office of præco ſeems to have been much in the na- 
ture of a cryer in our courts of juſtice : but not altogether fo 
low in repnte. | 

6 A decurio was, in a corporate city, the ſame as a ſenator 


of Rome : that is, a member of the public council of the 
community. | 


"YOu. II. | Ff being 
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- A.U. os. being admitted into the ſenate of Rome ?, at the 
game time that having formerly acted as a præco, 
ſhould diſqualify a man for being member of 
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the council of a country corporation. 
We have no news from Spain : all that we 


know with certainty is, that young Pompey has 


drawn together a very conſiderable army. This 
we learn from a letter of Paciæcus to Cæſar; a 
copy whereof Cæſar himſelf has tranſmitted to us: 
in which it is affirmed that Pompey is at the 


head of eleven legions . Meſſala in a letter he 


lately wrote to Quintus Salaſſus, informs him that 


his brother Publius Curtius has been executed by 


the command of Pompey, in the preſence of his 


whole army. This man had entered, it ſeems, 


into a conſpiracy with ſome Spaniards, by which 
it was agreed, in caſe Pompey ſhould march in- 
to a certain village for proviſion, to ſeize upon 


7 This is a ſneer upon Cæſar, who had introduced perſons 
of the loweſt rank and character into the Roman ſenate, 
See rem. g. p- 134. of this vol. 

3 He was a native of Spain, and a perſon of great note in 
that province. Cæſar entrufted him with a very conſider- 
able command, in the expedition againſt the ſons of Pompey. 


| Ait. de Bell. Hiſp. 


»The number of horſe and foot in a Roman legion vari- 
ed in different periods of the republic. In its loweſt compu- 
tation i Appears to have amounted to 3000 foot and 200 
horſe ;. in its higheſt to have riſen to 6000 of the former, 


and 400 of the latter. Rofin. Autig. Rom. 964. 
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kis perſon and er him into che hands of A. u. job. 


Cæſar. 


In relation to the ſecurity in which you ſtand 


engaged for Pompey ; you may depend upon it, 


as ſoon as Galba, who is jointly bound with you, 


returns hither, 1 ſhall not fail to eonſiilt with 
him about meaſures for ſettling that affair; He 
ſeemed, I remember; to imagine that it might 
be adjufted: and you know he is a man who 
ſpares no pains where his money is concerned. 

It gives me much pleaſure to find, that you ſo 
highly approve of my ** Orator. Whatever ſkill 
I have in the art, I have diſplayed it all in that 


treatiſe : and if the commendations you be- 


ſtow upon it ate not too partial, I cannot but 
ſet ſome value upon my judgment. To ſpeak 
truth, I am willing to reſt all my reputation of 
this kind, upon the merit of that performance. I 
hope my little favourite your ſon; already diſco- 
vers ſome reliſh for writings of this ſort: and 
altho' he is yet too young to enter far into theſe 
ſtudies, yet it will be no diſadvantage to him to 


begin thus early to form his taſte by compoſitions 


of this nature, 


e This elegant and judicious piece is inſcribed to Brutus, 
and was written in anſwer to a queſtion he had often pro- 


poſed to Cicero, concerning the nobleſt and moſt perfect 


one of eloquence, 


Ns is I: Ff 2 I have 
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I have been detained at Rome on account of 
my daughter Tullia's lying-in. But- tho” ſhe is 
now, I hope, out of all danger; yet I ſtill wait 
here in expectation of my firſt payment from the 
agents of Dolabella : and to tell you the truth, 
I am not ſo fond of changing the ſcene as for- 
merly. The amuſement I found in my country 
houſes, together with the ſweets of retirement, 
were wont heretofore to draw me frequently out 
of Rome. But the ſituation of my preſent houſe 
is altogether as pleaſant as that of any of my vil- 
las. I am indeed as much retired here, as if I 
lived in the molt unfrequented deſart; and carry 
on my ſtudies without the leaſt interruption. I 
believe therefore that I have a better chance of 
a viſit from you in Rome, than you have of ſee- 
ing me 1n the country. 

I would recommend Heſiod to the agreeable 
little Lepta, as an author which he ought to re- 
tain by heart : and particularly let him always 
have in his mouth thoſe noble lines, 


2 


High on a rugged rock, &c . 


Farewel. 


1 This ſeems to intimate that there had been a divorce 
between Dolabella and Tullia : as it was uſual in caſes of 
that kind for the huſband to return the portion he had re- 
ceived from his wife, at three annual payments. See rem. 
2. p. 4. and rem. 4. p. 7. of vol. iii. 

1 The paſſage in Heſiod at which Cicero hints, is to the 
following purpoſe: | 
High on @ rugged rock the gods ordain, 
** Virtue ſpall her throne maintain : 
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LETTER XV. 


To Aulus TorquarTus. 


HERE is no news to ſend you: and in- A. U. 303. 
deed if there were any, yet all accounts o. 


that kind, I know, are uſually tranſmitted to you 
by your own family. As to what may hereafter 
happen; tho' it is always difficult to determine 
concerning future events; yet when they are not 
placed at too great a diſtance, one may ſome- 
times form a tolerable gueſs. At preſent, how- 
ever, all I can conjecture is, that the war is not 
likely to be drawn out into any great length: tho” 
I muſt acknowledge, there are ſome who think 
differently. I am even inclined to believe, that 
there has already been an engagement: but I do 
not give you this as a fact; I mention it only as 
extremely probable. The event of war is always 
precarious : but in the preſent inſtance the num- 
ber of forces is ſo conſiderable on each ſide, and 
there is ſuch a general ſpirit, it is ſaid, in both 
armies, of coming to action, that it will not be- 
matter of ſurpriſe which-ever ſhould obtain the 
And many a thorny path her ſons muſt preſs, 


Ere the glad ſummit ſpall their labours bleſs. 
T here joys ſerene to arduous toils ſucceed, 


And peace eternal is the victor's meed. 


Ff 3 victory. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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A. U. 2086. victory *. In the mean time, the world is every 


day more and more perſuaded, that altho' there 
may be ſome little difference in the cauſe of the 
contending parties, there will be ſcarce any in the 
conſequence of their ſucceſs. As to one of them, 
we have already in ſome ſort experienced their 
diſpoſition *; and as to the other, we are all of 
us ſufficiently ſenfible how much is to be dreaded 
from an incenſed conqueror *. EY 
If by what I have here ſaid, I may feem to in- 
creaſe that grief which I ſhould endeavour to al- 
leviate ; I muſt confeſs that I know but one re- 
flection capable of ſupporting us under theſe pub- 
lic. misfortunes. It is a reflection however, of 
ſovereign efficacy, where it can be applied in 
Its full force: and of which I every day more 
and more experience the ſingular advantage. It 
1s indeed the greateſt conſolation under adverſity, 
to be conſcious of having always meant well; 
2 This letter was probably written very early in the preſent 
year: as it was on the 17th of March that the two armies 
came to a general engagement. This decifive battle was 
fought” under the walls of Munda : a city which ſtill ſubſiſts 
in the province of Granada. Cæſar obtained a complete 
victory: but it was diſputed by the Pompeians with ſo much 
2 and obſtinacy, that it was long doubtful on which ſide 
the advantage would turn; or as Florus mok elegantly ex- 
preſſes it, at plane wideretur neſcio quid deliberare Fortuna. 
Hirt. de Bel. Hip. 31. Flor. iv. 2. 
The Cæſarean party. | TOTO 
3 Young Pompey : who if he had ſucceeded, would un- 
Jab if have acted with great ſeverity towards Cicero, and 
the reſt of thoſe whio had deſerted the cauſe of his father. 


and 
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and to be perſuaded that nothing but guilt de- A. U. yos. 
ſerves to be conſidered as a ſevere evil. But aa 


you and 1 are fo far from having any thing to 
reproach ourſelves with, that we have the ſatiſ- 
faction to reflect that we have ever acted upon 
the moſt patriot- principles; as it is not our mea- 
ſures, but the ill ſucceſs of thoſe meaſures, which 
the world regrets; in a word, as we have faith- 
fully diſcharged that duty we owed to our coun- 
try ; let us bear the event with calmneſs and mo- 
deration. But I pretend not to teach you how 
to ſupport theſe our common calamities. It is a 
leſſon which requires much greater abilities than 
mine to inculcate, as well as the moſt ſingular 
fortitude of ſoul to practiſe. There is one point 
However in which any man is qualified to be your 
inſtructor: as it is eaſy to ſhew that you have no 
reaſon to be particularly afflicted. For with re- 
ſpect to Cæſar, tho' he has appeared ſomewhat 
more ſlow in granting you a pardon than was 
generally imagined; yet I have not the leaſt 
doubt of his conſenting to your reſtoration: and 
as to the other party *; you perfectly well know 
how your intereſt ſtands with them, without my 
telling you. Your only remaining diſquietude 
. then, muſt ariſe from being thus long ſeparated 
from your family: and it is a circumſtance, I 


The Pom peians. 


Ff 4 g confeſs, 
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AW. 5er. corifeſs, that juſtly merits your concern; eſpeci- 
VEIL ally as you are by this mean deprived of the com- 


pany of thoſe moſt amiable youths, your ſons. 

But, as I obſerved in a former“ letter, it is na- 
tural for every man in theſe unhappy times to 
look upon his own condition as of all others the 
moſt miſerable; and to deem that place the leaſt 
eligible in which it is his fortune to be ſituated. 
For my own part indeed, I think that we who 
live at Rome are moſt to be lamented: not only 
as in misfortunes of every kind, a ſpectator muſt 
be more ſenſibly affected than he who is acquaint- 
ed with them merely by report; but as we are 
more expoſed to the danger of ſudden violences, 
than thoſe who are placed at a greater diſtance. 

| Yet after all my endeavours to reaſon you out 
of your diſquietudes ; I cannot but acknowledge, 
that I am more obliged to time, than to that phi- 
loſophy which I have ever cultivated, for the mi- 
tigation of my own : and how great they once 
were, you perfectly well know. But in the firſt 
place, I have the conſolation to reflect, that when 
J was ſo deſirous of peace, as to think even a bad 
one preferable to a civil war; I ſaw farther into 
conſequences than ſome of my countrymen. And 
altho' I do not pretend to a ſpirit of divination, 
and it was chance alone that verified my predictions, 


The firſt letter of this book. 
88 yet 
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yet I will own that I take great ſatisfaction in the A. v. 708. 
empty honour of my fruitleſs penetration. In the 
next place, I have the conſolation in common 
with yourſelf, that ſhould I now be called upon 
to lay down my life, I ſhall not be cut off from 

a commonwealth, which I can by any means re- 
\gret to leave: eſpecially as the ſame blow that 
deprives me of my life will deprive me likewiſe 
of all ſenſibility 7. . I am already arrived 
at a fullneſs of years: and as I can look back 
with entire ſatisfaction on the courſe I have com- 
pleted ; ſo I have nothing to fear from any vio- 

lence which may be offered to me ; ſince nature 
herſelf has now well-nigh conducted my days to 
their final period. In a word, when I reflect upon 
that great man ?, or rather indeed, upon thoſe 
many illuſtrious perſonages who periſhed in this 
war; it would ſeem a want of modeſty to regret 
ſubmitting to the ſame fate, whenever I ſhall 
find it neceſſary. The truth is, I repreſent to 
myſelf all that can poſſibly happen to me : as in- 
deed there is no calamity ſo ſevere which I do 
not look upon as actually impending. However, 
ſince to live in perpetual fear is a greater evil 
than any we can dread ; I check myſelf in theſe 

7 See rem. 6. p. 232. of this vol. 


Cicero was at this time in his 61ſt year. 
9 Pompey. 


— 
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AV. 798: reflections: eſpecially as I am apptoaching to 
chat ſtate which is not only unattended with any 
pain in itſelf, but which will put an end to all 
painful ſenſations for ever. But I have dwelt 
longer upon this ſubject, perhaps, than was ne- 
ceſſary. However, if J run out my letters to an 
unreaſonable extent, you muſt not impute it to 
impertinence, but affection. 
. I Qam forry to hear that Sulpicius has left 
Athens : as I am perſuaded that the daily com- 
- pany and converſation of ſo wiſe and valuable a 
„ friend, afforded you great relief under your af- 
flictions. But I hope you will continue to bear 
1 5 them as becomes you, and ſupport yourſelf with 
your uſual fortitude. In the mean time, be aſ- 
- fured T ſhall promote with the utmoſt zeal and 
care whatever I ſhall. think agreeable to the in- 
' tereſt or inclination either of you or yours. And 
in this I can only imitate you in your diſpoſition 
to ſerve me, without being able to return your 
' generous offices in the ſame efficacious manner. 
Farewel. 5 | 


„In order, probably, to return to Rome upon the expira- 
tion of his government,” * A 
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LETTER 


To Caius Cassivs. 


Should not ſend you ſo ſhort a letter, if your A. U. 708. 
courier had not called for it juſt as he was 
ſetting out. But I have ſtill another reaſon: 
for I have nothing to write to you in the way of 
pleaſantry ; and ſerious affairs are topics, in 
which it is not altogether ſafe to engage. You 
will therefore wonder perhaps that I ſhould be 
in any humour to be jocoſe: and indeed it is no 
very eaſy matter. However, it is the only ex- 
pedient left to divert our uneaſy thoughts. But 
where then, you will probably aſk, 1s our phi- 
loſophy? Why yours, my friend, is in the 
kitchen, I ſuppoſe: and as to mine, it is much 
too troubleſome a gueſt to gain admittance. 
The fact is, I am heartily aſhamed of being a 
ſlave :- and therefore that I may not hear the 
ſevere reproaches of Plato, I endeavour to turn 
my attention another way. 

We have hitherto received no certain intelli- 
gence from Spain.—T rejoice upon your account 
that you are abſent from this unpleaſing ſeene ; ; 


* This is a raillery upon the tenets of Caſſius, who held 
the doctrines of the Epicurean let, 


tho 


| 


* 1 


18 % 


A. v. 508. tho' I greatly regret it upon my own. But your 
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courier preſſes me to diſpatch : ſo that I can on- 
ly bid you adieu, and intreat the continuance of 


that friendſhip you have ever ſhewn me from 


your earlieſt youth, 


"'DLETTER. XyI0, 


To DoLAaBELLA®*. 


Would not venture to omit writing to you 
1 by our friend Salvius ; tho' I have nothing 
more to ſay than what you perfectly well know 
already, that I infinitely love you. I have 
much more reaſon indeed to expect a letter from 
you, than you can have to receive one from me; 
as I imagine there is nothing going forwards in 


Rome, which you will think of importance 


enough to raife your curioſity ; unleſs perhaps, 
that I am to ſit in judgment between two learned 
grammarians ; our friend Nicias, and his anta- 
goniſt Vidius. The latter, you muft know, has 
produced a certain manuſcript, relating to an 


* He was at this time with Cæſar in Spain. 

3 Whatever diſagreement there was between Dolabella 
and Tullia, it did not, in appearance at leaſt, occaſion any 
coolneſs between him and his father-in-law : a circumſtance 
which, conſidering the tenderneſs of Cicero for his daughter, 
can only be accounted for by Dolabella's great credit with 
Cziar. * DIY | 

| account 
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account between them: to which Nicias, like a A. u. 50s. 
ſecond Ariſtarchus *, very peremptorily infill 


that ſome of the lines are altogether ſpurious, Now 
I, like a venerable antient critic, am to deter- 
mine whether theſe ſuſpected interpolations are 
genuine, or not. But you will queſtion, perhaps, 
whether I have ſufficiently forgotten the delicious 
muſhrooms and thoſe noble prawns * with which. 


I have been ſo often regaled by Nicias and his 


gentle ſpouſe, to be qualified for an impartial, 
judge in this important cauſe. Let me aſk you 
in return, whether you imagine I have ſo entire- 


ly thrown off all my former ſever ity, as to retain 


nothing of my old ſolemnity of brow, even when. 


I am ſitting in grave tribunal ? You may be ſure, 


however, that my honeſt hoſt ſhall be no great 


ſufferer. Tho” let me tell you, if I ſhould paſs 


ſentence of baniſhment upon him, I ſhall by no 
means allow you to reverſe it, leſt Burſa ſnould be 
ſupplied with a pedagogue to teach him his let-- 


ters. — But I am running on in this ludicrous 


A celebrated Greek critic. See rem. 7. p. 29. of this 
vol. x 

In the original it is, Calinarum which r no ſenſe, 
or at leaſt a very forced one. The reading therefore propoſ- 
ed by Gronovius, is adopted in the tranſlation ; who im- 


agines the true word was Squillarum. For prawns was a. 


in great repute amongſt the Roman epicures. 


s Burſa was a particular enemy of Cicero, and had been 4 


| baniſhed for his riotous attempts to revenge the murder of 


Clodius: from which baniſhment he was lately recalled. 


See rem. 5. p. 263. vol. 1. 


4 ſtyle, 
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A. b. 568. ſtyle, without rellecting that you, who ate in the 
——_ midſt of a campaign, may, perhaps, be too ſeri- 


ouſly engaged to reliſh theſe humorous ſallies. 
When I ſhalf be certain therefore, that you are 
in a diſpoſition to laugh, you ſhall hear farther 
from me. I cannot however forbear adding, that 
the people were extremely ſollicitous concerning 
the fate of Sulla ?, till the news of his death was 
confirmed: but now that they are aſſured of the 
fact, they are no longer inquiſitive how it hap- 
pened ; well contented with their intelligence 
that he is undoubtedly defun&. As for myſelf, 
I bear this deplorable accident like a philoſopher : 
Thy only concern is, leſt it ſhould damp the ſpirit 
of Cæſar's auctions. Farewel. 

-7 This man had rendered himſelf extremely and generally 
odious by the purchaſes. he had made of the confiſcated 
eſtates, during the proſcriptions both of Sylla and Cæſar. 
Gicz de Offit. it: 8. 4 | | , * 

In which the confiſcated eſtates were put up to ſale. One 
of the methods that Cæſar took to reward his iſans, was 

ſuffering them to purchaſe theſe eſtates at an under value: 
and it was the hopes of being a ſharer in theſe inĩquitous 


ſpoils, that furniſhed one of the principal incentives to the 
civit war. Cic. ubi ſup; 1 , 
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LETTER XIX. 


To RE: Totorinuy 


Hope vou will not imagine that you have A. b. 708. 


been out of my thoughts, by my having 
lately been a more remiſs correſpondent than 
uſual. The true occaſion of my ſilence has part- 
ly ariſen from an ill ſtate of health, which, how- 
ever, is now ſomewhat mended; and partly has 
been owing to my abſence from Rome, which 
prevented me from being informed when any 
courier was diſpatched to you. Be aſſured that 
I conſtantly and moſt affectionately preſerve you 
in my remembrance ;- and that your affairs of 
every. kind are as much my concern as if they, 
were my own. | 
Believe me, you have no reaſon, confidexing) 
the unhappy ſituation of public affairs, to be un- 
eaſy that yours ſtill remain in a more dubious and 
unſettled poſture than was generally hoped and 
imagined. For one of theſe three events muſt 
neceſſarily take place: either we ſhall never ſee 
an end of our civil wars; or they will one day 
ſubſide, and give the republic an opportunity of 
recovering its vigour; or they will terminate in its 
utter extinction. If the ſword is never to be 
theathed, you can have nothing to fear either 
from 
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A. U. 20s. from the party which you formerly aſſiſted, or 


from that by which you have lately been receiy- 
ed”. But ſhould the republic again revive, 
either by the contending factions mutually agree- 
ing to a ceſſation of arms; or by their laying 


them down in mere laſſitude; or by one ſide being 


vanquifhed ; you will undoubtedly be again 
reſtored both to your rank and to your fortunes. 


And ſhould our conſtitution be totally deſtroyed, 


agreeably to what the wiſe Marcus Antonius 
long ſince apprehended, when he imagined 
that the preſent calamities wete even then ap- 


Pproaching; you will have the conſolation atleaſt 


to reflect, that a misfortune which is common to 


Y 


» Torquatus was now in Italy; having obtained the per- 
miſſion of returning, by means of Dolabella, with whom 
Cicero had employed his good offices for that purpoſe : as 
appears by ſeveral paſſages which Manutius has produced , 
from the letters to Atticus. But whether Torquatus after- 
wards procured a full pardon from Cæſar and was reſtored to 
his eſtate and honours, is uncertain : all that is farther known 
of him, is, that he was in the army of Brutus and Caffius at 
the battle of Philippi, and in the number of thoſe whom At- 
ticus generouſly aſſiſted in their diſtreſs after the event of that 
unfortunate action. Ad At. xiii. 9. 20, 21. Corn, Nep. in 
vit. At. ii. | 12 

* This eloquent and illuſtrious patriot, the grandfather of 
Mark Antony, was conſul in the year 653: and about 12 
years afterwards was put todeath by the command of Marius, 
whoſe party he had ſtrenuouſly oppoſed. Marius was at din- 
ner when the executioner of his cruel orders brought him the 
head of Antonius : which that ſanguinary Roman received 
into his hands, with all the inſolent and horrid exultation of 
the moſt ſavage barbarian. Plut. in wit, Anton. Appian. 
Rel. Civil. i. 344. Val. Max. ix. 2. 


all, 
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all, cannot be lamented as peculiar to any: and A. v. * 


miſerable as this . U muſt prove to a man 
of your patriot virtues; tis a conſolation how- 
ever, to which we muſt neceſſarily have recourſe: 
If you well conſider. the full force of theſe few 
hints, (and I do not think i it prudent to be more 
explicit 3 in a letter) you muſt be convinced with- 
out my telling you, that you have ſomekking to 
hope, and nothing to fear; ſo long as the*repinb. 
lic ſhall ſubſiſt, either in its preſent, or any other 
form. But ſhould it be intirely ſubverted; as ! 
am ſure you would not, if you were permitted; 
farvive its ruin; ſo I am perſuaded -you will pat 
tiently ſubmit to your fate, in the conſcious ſatiſ. 
faction of having in no ſort deſerved it. But I 
forbear to enter farther into this ſubject; and 
will only add my requeſt, that you would in- 
form me how it is with you, and where: you 
Propoſe to fix your quarters: that I may know 
where a letter, or a viſit, will find you. Fares 
wel | 7 
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LETTER RX. 


To Carvs cee, 


\Urely, my giend, f couriers are a ſet of 
moſt unconſcionable. fellows. Not that they 
8 given me any particular offence : but as 
they never bring. me a. letter When they arrive 
here, is it fair they ſhould always preſs me for 
one when they return? It would be more conve- 
nient however, if they would give me earlier no- 
tice, and not make their demands in the very in- 
ftant they are ſetting out. You muſt excuſe me 
therefore (if an excuſe I can want, who am fo 
much more punctual a correſpondent than your- 


ſelf ) ſhould this letter prove no longer than my 


laſt ; as you may be aſſured of receiving an ample 
detail of every thing in my next. But that my 
preſent epiſtle may not be wholly barren of news, 
I muſt inform you that Publius Sulla *, the father, 
is dead. The occaſion of this Sib + is vari- 
ouſly reported : ſome ſay he was a martyr to his 
palate; and others, that he was murdered by 
high-way men. The people, however, are per- 


fectly indifferent as to the manner, ſince they are 


quite clear as to the fact: for certain it is, that 


? See rem. 7, on let. 18. of this book. # 
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the flames of his funeral pile have conſumed him A. u. 708; 
to "aſhes. And what tho” liberty herſelf, alas! 
periſhed with this paragon of patriots ; you will 
bear the loſs of him, T gueſs, with much philo- 
phy.” But Cæſar, tis thought, will be a real 
mourner, in the apprehenſion that his auctions 
will not now proceed ſo currently as uſual. On 
the other hand, this event affords high ſatisfaction 
to Mindius Marcellus, and the eſſenced Attius, 
who rejoice exceedingly in N dat Setter 
auit of a formidable antagonift. 
WWe are in great expectation of the ew. from 
Spain, having as yet received no certain intelli“ 
gence from that quarter. Some flying reports 
indeed have been ſpread, that things do not go 
well there: but they are reports without autho- 
rity. 

Our friend Panſa ſet out for his government 
on the 3oth of December. The circumſtances 
that attended his departure afforded a very ſtrong 
proof cher “virtue is eligible upon its on ac- 
.* count;” a truth Which you haye lately, it 

ſeems, 3 to doubt . The ſingular huma- 
nity with which he has relieved ſuch numbers in 
theſe times of public diſtreſs, drew after him, in a 
- *.Of Gut: in- which hofutcebted 1 Brutus 


„ As Ming lately embracei the A —— 
Se the 7s Aug | 
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AV. 708; very diſtinguiſned manner, 8 general good 


. of every honeſt man. 

14 am extremely glad to find chat you are Nil 
at Brundiſium: and much approve of your con- 
tinuing there. You, cannot be governed by 2 
more, judicious maxim, chan to, fit. Jooſe,tg, che 


vain ambition of. the world: and it will, be a 


great ſaisfgction to all your friends to hear that 
you perſevere in this prudent. inactivity. In 
the mean time I hope you will not. forget me, 
when you ſend any letters, to your, family: as 09 
my own part, whenever I hear of any perſon that 
is going to you, I ſhall not fail to FAKE: the 0 


n of writing. Farewel. a3 nor] 


{ 


be by E T TE R XXI. : 
.., To. the Same. 8 * 


1 ** 


7 ILL) you not bluſh s 1 temat you, 
that this is the third letter I have writ- 
ten without having received a fi ingle line in 
return? However, I do not preſs you to be 
more expeditious: as I hope, and indeed in- 
fiſt, that you will make me amends'for this de- 
lay, by the length of your next epiſtle. As for 
myſelf, if I had the opportunity of conveying 
my letters as frequently. as I wiſh, I. ſhould write 
to you, I IDs every hour: for as often as 1 

4 43 em- 
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employ my pen in this manner, you ſeem, as it A. u. 708. 
were, actually preſent to my view. This effect 


is by no means produced, let me tell you, by 
thoſe ſubtle images which your new *- friends. 
talk ſo much of: who ſuppoſe that even the 
ideas of imagination are excited by what the late- 
Catius, with wonderous elegancy, has ſtiled 
ſpefters. For by this curious word i; you muſt 
know, he has expreſſed what Epicurus, who bor- 
rowed the notion from Democritus, has called 
images. But granting that theſe ſame ſpecters are 
capable of affecting the organ of viſion ; yet I 
cannot gueſs which way they can contrive to 
make' their entrance into the mind. But you will 


The Epicureans ; to whoſe ſyſtem of philoſophy Caſ- 
fins had lately become a convert. Accordingly Cicero ral- 
lies him in this and the following paſſages, on their abſurd 
doctrine concerning ideas: which they maintained were ex- 
cited by certain thin forms, or images, perpetually floating 
in the air. Theſe images were ſuppoſed to be conſtantly 
emitted from all objects, and to be of ſa delicate and ſubtle 
a texture as eaſily to penetrate thro! the pores of the body, 
and by that means render themſelves viſible to the mind. 
Lucret. iv. 726, &c. | | 

It is probable that Catius-either coined this word him- 
ſelf, or employed it in a new and improper manner, For it 
is obſervable, that both Lucretius and Cicero whenever they 
have occaſion to expreſs in their own language what the 
Greek Epicureans called «Mz, always render it by the 
word ee or imagines. | 

He was a native of Abdera, a city in Thrace, and flouri- 
ſhed about 400 years before the Chriſtian æra. Epicurus, who 
was born about 40 years afterwards, borrowed much of his 
+ nk from the writings of this philoſopher, Cic. de Fin. 


Gg 3 ſolve 
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A. u. os. ſolve this difficulty when we meet, and tell me by 
chat means, whenever I ſhall be diſpoſed to 


think of you, I may be able to call up your ſpec- 
ter: and not only yours, whoſe image indeed is 
already ſo deeply ſtamped upon my heart, but 
even that of the whole Britiſh iſland, for inſtance, 
if I ſhould be inclined to make it the ſubject of 
my meditations.— But more of this another time. 
In the mean while, I ſend this as an experiment 
to try with what temper you can bear my raille- 
ries. Should they ſeem to touch you, I ſhall 
renew my attack with ſo much the more vigour, 
and will apply for a writ of reſtitution to reinſtate 
you in your old tenets: © of which you, the ſaid 
s Caſſius, have by force and arms been diſpoſ- 
te ſefled.” Length of poſſeſſion, in this caſe, will 
be no plea in bar: for whether the time be more 
or leſs ſince you have been driven by the allure- 

ments of pleaſure from the manſions of virtue, 
my action will be ſtill maintainable. But let me 


® Theſe were the formal words of the pretor's edict, com- 
ape vj fo reſtoration of a perſon to an eſtate, of which 
he had been forcibly diſpoſſeſſed. Cicero, perhaps, beſides 
the humour of their general application, meant likewiſe arch- 
ly to intimate that Caſſius had been driven out of his more 
rigid principles by his military companions : as in a letter 
written to 'Trebatius when he was making a campaign with 
Czſarin Gaul, where our author is rallying him upon a ſimi- 
lar occaſion, he infinuates that he had acquired his Epicuriſm 


in the camp. Indicavit mihi Panſa, ſays he, Epicureum re 


N. fatium, O caftra preclara ! Fyift. Fam. vii. 12. 
We not 
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not forget whom it is that 1 am thus bantering : A. u. 08. 
Is it not that illuſtrious friend, whoſe every ſtep "2 
from his firſt entrance into the world has been 
conducted by the higheſt honour. and virtue? If 


it be true then that you have embraced the Epi- 


curean principles, I doubt they have more 


ſtrength and folidity in them than I once ima- 
And now, will you not be inclined to aſk how 
I could peſlibly think of amuſing you in this idle 
manner? The truth of it is, I am not furniſh= 
ed with a more important ſubject, as I have no- 
thing to write to you concerning public affairs ; 
nor indeed do I chuſe to truſt my ſentiments 1 20 
them in a letter. Farewel. 


rr 
Cassius to CiekRo. 


Othing affords me a greater pleaſure in my 
travels, than to converſe with my friend. 


It brings you, indeed, ſo ſtrongly to my mind, 


that I fancy myſelf indulging a vein of plea- 
fantry with you in perſon. This lively impreſſion 
however, is by no means produced by thoſe Ca- 


tian ſpecters you mention ? : and for which piece 


9 In the preceding letter. See rem. 5 and 6. thereon. 
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Ab. vos. of raillery I intend to draw up in my next ſuch a 
— liſt of inelegant Stoics, as will force you to ac- 


knowledge that Catius in eompariſon with theſe, 
may well paſs for a native of the refined Athens. 

It gives me much ſatisfaction, not only upon 
our friend Panſa's account, but for the ſake of 
every one of us, that he received fuch marks of 
public eſteem when he ſet out for his govern- 
ment *. I hope this circumſtance will be thought 
a convincing proof how amiable a fpirit of pro- 
bity and benevolence, and how odious the con- 
trary diſpoſition, renders its poſſeſſor: and that 
the world will learn from hence, that theſe popu- 
lar honours, which are ſo paſſionately courted by 
bad citizens, are the ſure attendants on thoſe whoſe 
characters are the reverſe. To perſuade mankind 
that virtue is its own reward, is a taſk, I fear, of 
too much difficulty : but that real and undiſturbed 
pleaſures neceſſarily flow from probity, juſtice, 
and whatever elſe is fair and beautiful in moral 
actions, is a truth, ſurely, of moſt eaſy admiſ- 
ſion. Epicurus himſelf, from whom the Catii, 
and the Amafinii, together with the refl of thoſe 
injurious interpreters of his meaning pretend to 
derive their tenets, expreſly declares, . that © a 
“e pleaſurable life can alone be procured by the 


See tem. 3 on letter 20. of this Book. _ _ 


ce practice 
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« practice of virtue.“ Accordingly Panſa, who A. u. ot. 
purſues pleaſure agreeably to this juſt notion of it 
ſtill perſeveres, you fee, in a virtuous conduct. 

The truth is, thoſe whom your ſect has ſtigma- 

tized by the name of voluptuaries, are warm ad- 


mirers of moral beauty ; and conſequently cul- "ll 


tivate and practiſe the whole train of ſocial 
duties. But commend me to the judicious ; | 
Sulla: who obſerving that the philoſophers were ; | 
divided in their opinions concerning the ſupreme q 


good, left them to ſettle the ' queſtion among 85 i 
themſelves, whilſt he turned his views to a leſs | 
controverted acquiſition, by purchaſing every [1 
good thing that was put up to fale *. I receiv- 
ed the news of his death with much fortitude : 
and indeed Czfar will take care that we ſhall 
not long have occaſion to regret his loſs; as there 
are numbers of equal merit whom he can reſtore 
to us * in his place. Nor will Cæſar himſelf, I 
ſuppoſe, much lament this excellent cuſtomer of 
his, when he ſhall ſee-what a wget ſon he has 
left to ſucceed him, | 
But to turn to public affairs; let me know 
what is doing in Spain. It is a point indeed up- 


7 See rem. 5. on let. 18. of this Book. 
3 This alludes to the great number of thoſe whom Cæſar, 
as ſoon as he got the power into his hands, had permitted 


to return from the baniſhment to which they had for various 
crimes been condemned, 


on 
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A.U.703, on which I am extremely ſollicitous: as I had 
moch rather ſubmit to an old maſter whoſe cle- 


mency I have experienced, than run the hazard 
of being expofed to the cruelty of a new one. 
You know the weakneſs of young Pompey's 
intellects; that he looks upon cruelty as hero- 
iſm; and that he is ſenſible how much he has 
ever been the object of our ridicule. I fear there- 
fore he would be apt to treat us ſomewhat rough- 
ly, and return our jokes with the point of his 
ſword. If you have any value for me then, you 
will not fail to let me know whatever ſhall hap- 
pen. Ah, my friend, how do I wiſh I were ap- 
priſed whether you read this with an eaſy or an 
anxious mind! for by that ſingle circumſtance I 
ſhould be determined, what meaſures are proper 
for me to purſue. But not to detain you any 
longer, I will only intreat you to continue your 
friendſhip to me, and then bid you farewel. 
nue | 

If Cæſar ſhould prove victorious, you may ex- 
pect to ſee me very ſoon. 


LE T- 
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LETTER XXII. 


To DoLABELLA. 


one with whom I am particularly united: 
and he is extremely ſo likewiſe with our very 
intimate friend Lepta. This perſon, in order to 
avoid being engaged in our inteſtine commotions, 
attended Marcus Varro into Spain *, before the 
civil war broke out; imagining, as indeed 
every body elſe did, that after the defeat of Afra- 
nius *, there would be no farther diſturbances in 
that province, However, he was by that very 
meaſure, involved in thoſe misfortunes he had 
taken ſo much pains to eſcape. For the ſudden 
inſurrection which was formed by Scapula, and 
afterwards raiſed to ſo formidable an height by 
young Pompey, forced him unwillingly to take 


a part in that unhappy enterpriſe. The caſe of 


Marcus Planius likewiſe, who is alſo in the num- 
ber of Lepta's particular friends, is much the 
ſame with that of Suberinus, In compliance with 


A city of Campania, in the kingdom of Naples. 
; 5 See rem. 6. p. 213. of this vo. 

- © He was one of Pompey's lieutenants in Spain, in the 
year 704. in conjunction with Varro and Petreius. Czfar's 


victory over theſe generals has already been occaſionally 
mentioned in the preceding remarks. 


my 


Aius Suberinus, a native of Calenum, is A. b. 7. 
— am 


4⁰ 
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A. U. 708. my friendſhip therefore for theſe two perſons, and 


 @& 
9 


reſts himſelf no leſs ardently in their dd, 


do no prejudice. Let me aſſure you then, that 


in compaſſion to their misfortunes, I recommend 
them with all poſſible warmth and earneſtneſs 
to your favour. But I have ſtilllanother motive 
which engages me in their cauſe: Lepta inte- 


than if his own were at ſtake; and I cannot 
feel the next, I might have. faid an equal, de- 
gree of ſollicitude, where my friend is ſo anxiouſ- 


ly concerned. Accordingly, tho I have often 


had occaſion to experience your affection; yet, be- 
lieve me, I ſhall principally judge of its ſtrength 
by your compliance with my. preſent requeſt. I 
deſire therefore, or, if you will ſuffer me to em- 
ploy ſo humble a phraſe, I even beſeech you, to 
afford your protection to theſe unhappy men, 
whoſe diſtreſs ariſes rather from unavoidable for- 
tune, than from any thing blame-worthy in their 
own conduct. I hope that by your good offices 
in chis affair, you will give me an opportunity af 
obliging, not only theſe my friends, but the cor- 
poration of Calenum likewiſe, with which I have 
great connections: but above all, that you will 
by theſe means, put it in my power to render a 
grateful ſervice. alſo to Lepta. What I am going 
to add, is not extremely material, I believe, to 
the cauſe I am pleading: however it certainly can 


One 
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one of theſe unfortunate perſons is in very low A. u. 508. 
circumſtances, and the other has ſcarcely ſuffici- l 


ent to entitle, him to itte d into the equeſ- 
trian order. As" Neal de chetefere bat generouſly 
ſpared their lives, and they have little elſe to loſe, 
I intreat you by all your affection towards me, to 
procute them the liberty of returning into 
The journey indeed is long: howeverithey ate 
vrilling to undergbꝭ it, for the ſake of living and 
dying among their friends and countrymen. 1 
moſt earneſtly, requeſt tliexefore your zealous en- 
deayours: for this purpoſe: r rhther indeed 
¶ ine I am perſuaded it is entirely in your power) 
I Warmly ĩntreat you te obtain far; them this de: 
n Harewell 15 evoln how bas 
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To G 


very N recommichd: to your * 
the ſon of our worthy and common friend 


Præcilius: a youth whoſe modeſt and polite be- 
haviour, together with his fingular attachment to 
myſelf, have exceedingly endeared him to me. 
His father likewiſe, as experienoe has no fully 
convinced me, was always my moſt ſincere well - 
wither. For to confeſs the truth, he was the firſt 
and moſt zealous of thoſe who uſed both to rally 
and reproach me for not joining in your cauſe: 
clpecially. after you had invited me 57 many 
honourable overtures. But, opp; MD 
— prov'd bis-every „ 
To ſhake the purpoſe of my Redfaſt heart . 
For whilſt the gallant chiefs of our party were 
on the other fide, perpetually exclaiming to me, 
Nie thou, diſtinguiſh'd midſt the ſons of fame, 
« And fair tranſmit to times unborn thy name; 
Too eaſy dupe of flattery's ſpecious voice, 
Darkling I ftray'd from wiſdom'”s better choice. 
* Hom. Odyſl. vii. 258. 


9 Hom. Odyfl. i. 302. 
1% Hom, Odyſſ. xxiv. 314. 


A. U. 708. 
— 


And 
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And fain would they fill raiſe my ſpirits, while A. 298, 
they endeavour, inſenſible as I now am to the N 
charts of glory, to re- kindle that paſſion in my 
heart. With this view they are ever repeating, 

O let me not inglorious fink in death, 

And yield like vulgar: ſouls my. partiug breath : 

In ſome brave effort give me to expire, 

That diſtant ages may the deed admire *! 


But I am; immoveable, as you ſee, by all their 
perſuaſions. . Renounging, therefore the pampous 
heroics, of Homer, I turn. to che ane of 
Euripides, and ſay. y with. that —_— 7: 

. Curſe on the ſage,. 100 inpotentiy wiſe, 1 

- O'erlooks the patbs where humblor prudence lies. 
Ny old friend ,Pricilins is a gteat admirer of 
the ſentiment in [theſe lines 5 inſiſting, that a 
| patriot may preſerve a prodential. regard to Hi 
own ſafety, and ye, 

Above bis peers the firſt bs bonour ſine * 

But to return from this digreſſton: you will 
greatly oblige me by extending to this young man 
that uncommon generoſity which ſo peculiafly 
marks your character; and by ſuffering my re- 
commendation to increaſe the number of thoſe 
Favours which I am perſuaded you are difpoſed to 
confer upon him for the ſake of his family. 


. xxii. 
2 Hom, II. vi. 208. 


I have 
< 


— 
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have not addreſſed, you in the uſual ſtyle of 
recommendatory letters, that you might. ſe J. 
did not intend this as an application, of common 


form, Farewel. bs aide. . ages 


5 . 10 19 — » 
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A all our young hobility, Pubfius 
Craſſus was one for whom I 'entertai ined 

the higheſt regard: and indeed he amply juſti- 
fied in his more mature years, the favourable 
opinion I had coficeived of him from his infancy. 
It was during his life that his freedman Apol- 
Tonivs firſt recommended himſelf to my eſteem. 
For he was zealouſly attached to the intereſt of 
his patron, and perfectly well qualified to aſſiſt 
him in thoſe noble ſtudies to which he was 
devoted: Accordingly Craſſus was extremely 
fond of him. But Apollonius after the death 
of his patron, proved himſelf ſtill more worthy of 
my protection and friendſhip: as he diſtinguiſhed 
with peculiar marks of reſpect, all who loved 
Craſſus, or had been beloved by him. It was 
this that induced Apollonius to follow me into 


2 See rem. 3. p. 132. vol. i. 


Cicilia: 
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ſingular advantage from his faithful and judicious 
ſervices. If I miſtake not, his moſt ſincere and 


zealous offices were not wanting to you likewiſe in 


the Alexandrine war, and it is in the hope of your 
thinking ſo, that he has reſolved in. concurrence 
with my ſentiments, but chiefly indeed from his 
own, to wait upon you in Spain. I would not 
promiſe however, to recommend him to your 
favour. Not that I ſuſpected my applications 
would be void of weight : but I thought they 
would be unneceſſary in behalf of a man who had 
ſerved in the army under you, and whom, -from 
your regard to the memory of Craſſus, you would 


. undoubtedly conſider as a friend of your own. 


Beſides, I knew he could eaſily procure letters 


of this kind from many other hands: But 


as he greatly values my good opinion, and as 
J am ſenſible it has ſome influence upon yours; 
I very willingly give him my teſtimonial. Let 
me aſſure you then, that I know him to be a man 
of literature, and one who has applied himſelf to 
the polite arts from his earlieſt youth. For when 
he was a boy he frequently viſited at my houſe 
with Diodotus the Stoic : a philoſopher, in my 
judgment, of conſummate erudition. Apollo- 
nius, inflamed with zeal for the glory of your 
actions, is greatly deſirous of recording them in 

Vor. II. H h greek: 
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A. U. 708, and I think him capable of the un- 
greek : very. cap th 


dertaking. He has' an excellent genius, and has 
been particularly converſant in ſtudies of the hi- 
ſtorical kind: as he is wonderfully ambitious like · 
wiſe of doing juſtice to your immortal fame. 
Theſe are my ſincere ſentiments of the man: but 
how far he deſerves them, your own ſupe- 
rior judgment will beſt determine. But tho I 
told Apollonius that I ſhould not particularly 
recommend him to your favour ; yet I eannot for- 


bear aſſuring you, that every inſtance of your ge- 


neroſity towards him will extremely oblige me. 
Farewel. 


LETTER XXVI. 


 QuixTvs Cicxro, to Marcus Cictro !. 


1 Proteſt to you, my dear brother, you have 


performed an act extremely agreeable to me 


in giving Tiro his freedom: as a ſtate of ſervi- 


tude was a ſituation far unworthy of his merit. Be- 


lieve me, I felt the higheſt complaceney, when I 
found by his letter and yours, that you rather 
. choſe we ſhould look upon him in the number 
of our friends, than in that of our ſlaves: and I 


both congratulate and thank you for this inſtance 


The date of this letter is altogether uncertain, 


8 * of 
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much fatisfation from the ſervices of my freed- 
man Statius: how much more valuable muſt the 
ſatne good qualities appear in Tiro, as they have 
the additional advantages of his learning, his wit 
amd his politeneſs to recommend them? I have 
many powerful motives for the affection I bear 
you: and this mark of your beneficence to Tiro, 
together with your giving me part (as indeed you 
had reafon) in the family- joy upon this occaſions 
ſtill increaſes the number. In a word, I ſaw and 
admired all the amiable. qualities of your heart, 
in the letter you wrote to me on th NE 

I have promiſed my beſt ſervices the ſlaves - 
of Sabinus: and it is a promiſe I il moſt aſſu- 
redly make good. Farewel. os 5 
* — 4 


LETTER XXVII. 
To REX. 


Icinius Ariſtoteles, a native of Melita“, is 
not only my old hoſt, but my very parti- 
cular friend, Theſe are circumſtances, I doubt 
not, that will ſufficiently recommend him to your 
favour : as in truth I have experienced by many 


5 He was at this time proprætor of Sicily. Pigb. Anal, 


11. 459- 
The iland of Malta. 
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of your genetoſity towards him. If T retetve fo A. u. 508. 
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Au. 20s. inſtances, that my applications of this ſort have 
always much weight with you. Cæſar, in com- 


pliance with my ſollicitations, has granted him a 
pardon: for J ſhould have told you, that he was 
decply engaged in the ſame cauſe with myſelf. 
He perſevered in it indeed much longer: which 
I am perſuaded will recommend him ſo much the 
more to your eſteem. Let me intreat you then, 
to ſhew him by your good offices, that this letter 
proved greatly to his advantage. Farewel. 
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Referring to the order in which the letters of 
this volume ſtand in the edition of Grævius. 


040 VI. 
Lib. Ed. . 
Letter I. — iii. — 10 
II. — ix. — 25 
III. — tt. — 19 
IV. — ii. — 12 
V. — iii. — 11 
VI. vii. —11 
VII. — ili. — 17 
VIII. —viii. — 13 
IX, — iii. — 12 
X. — XV. 6 
XI. — XV. — 
—_— ü. — 13 
13 
XV. iii. — 14 | 
XVI. — xiv. — 5 
XVII. Xvi. — 1 
Nx: vi. — 2 
XIX. —_— XV. — 3 
XX. —xvi, — 4 
XXI. Xvi. — 5 
„ —xvi. —6 
XXIII. — xvi. — 7 
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